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Petri Apostoli de Christi ad Inferos Descensu Sententia, ex loco nobilissimo, 
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Exegetica Dogmatica: Scripsit C. A. G. pz Zezscuwitz, &c. Lipsix. 
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Hinabgefahren zur Hille, als Mythus ohne Biblische Begriindung durch 
Auslegung der Stelle, 1 Petr. iii. 17-22, nachgewiesen von A. 
Scuweitzer, &. [The “ Descended to Hell” proved to be a Myth 
without Biblical foundation, by the exposition of the passage 1 Peter 
ti. 17-22. By A. Scuwerrzer, &.] Zurich. 1868. 


jag question we have next to consider is this, Have the 
traditional conceptions and confessional determinations of 
a presence and work of the Redeemer in Hell or Hades any 
reliable credentials from Scripture? In what the Bible 
declares concerning the Saviour’s condition in the state of 
death, does it bring within our reach any doctrine capable of 
being defined, or any teaching possessed of an intelligible 
import, either christologically as regards the Lord’s own person 
and personal experiences, or soteriologically with respect to 


* The first part of this discussion appeared in our issue of July 1872. 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXIII. A 
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the completeness and extent of His ministry, or eschatologi- 
cally as to the situation and opportunities of men in that scene 
of being which they enter after death ? 

In taking up the inquiry into the Biblical testimony, we 
place in the foreground the fact, that the course pursued by 
the exegetical handling of texts on this subject has been 
almost as curious as that followed by dogmatic debate. The 
history of hermeneutical decisions here has very much that is 
notable to disclose. A glance into the method and results of 
exposition shews us, first of all, that the proofs relied on have 
varied most singularly from time to time, so that if the dicta 
probantia of one age be set over against those founded on in 
another age, they will appear, in several instances, to fal] into 
mutually exclusive classes. The great champions of the 
Reformation, for example, confessed those passages to be 
obscure or inapplicable, in which their Patristic and Scholastic 
predecessors believed the dogma to be most lucidly revealed. 
Again, its treatment by the best known continental divines, 
who belonged to the generations immediately following the 
unprecedented upheaval of all ancient beliefs in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and under whose hand the Refor- 
mation-theology was logically wrought out, contrasts very 
remarkably with that of their more critical successors down 
to present times. Many of the former, and particularly those 
from Chemnitz on to Quenstedt and Hollatz, base the doc- 
trine exactly on those texts which are now generally aban- 
doned, while they make little or no account of the very 
passages which are now most confidently adduced. To take a 
single instance, Gerhard, unquestionably the most illustrious 
of all these divines, expressly repudiates the supposed evidence 
of the famous section on the spirits in prison, in which most 
advocates of a Hades-ministry of the Mediator now seek the 
stable foundation of their theory. Very useful also is it to trace 
the method in which, when once the dogma had obtained some 
kind of acknowledged place among ecclesiastical tenets, the 
number of texts brought forward as deponents in its favour 
rose for a considerable period in a steadily increasing ratio. 
Blank amazement arrests the student not unfrequently when 
his eye lights upon the unheard-of quarters in which corrobo- 
rative declarations were sedulously sought. In the course of 
time the Old Testament was pressed into the service as freely 
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and unfalteringly as the New. Types of the presumed Descent, 
which were imagined to prefigure its nature, purpose, and 
consequences, were detected even in the Mosaic ordinances, 
Nor was this plan of action confined to any one school. On 
the contrary, the supporters of the most antagonistic positions 
made their appeal, with equal confidence, to the self-same 
ceremonies. If many Calvinistic divines, who held by the 
reference to the angores et cruciatus Christi, discovered hints 
of their conceptions in the burning of the fat of the victims, 
Lutheran theologians cited the same rites of the day of atone- 
ment—and with a special predilection the dismissal of the 
goat into the land not inhabited—in confirmation of their 
opinion. A severer exegesis has again operated regularly in 
the direction of diminishing the number of passages in any fair 
sense assignable to the controversy. The most resolute 
abettors of a literal manifestation or preaching in an under 
world, now in general admit that they can draw only on a 
very limited number of texts. There are no doubt still a few, 
of whom K@Onig is a fair representative, who contend for a 
multitude of proof passages which were extensively employed 
in a less critical age, but which have been set aside by general 
consent. But there are also others, and these usually the ablest 
interpreters and systematisers, who candidly acknowledge that 
the whole idea of a Hades-ministry stands or falls, as to all that 
is contested in it, with the two related Petrine passages, or at 
most with two or three additional sections. Giider allows that 
this paucity of Scripture testimony is a remarkable, if not a 
staggering, phenomenon, for which some explanation requires 
to be found. The method in which he seeks to dispose of it is 
to place it on a level with the Biblical standing of such 
doctrines as the Trinity, and to account for the fact on the 
principle, that the exceptional circumstances of their day led 
the apostles to fix their eye so intently upon the prospect of 
Christ’s second coming, as to make them overleap most of what 
fills up the intervening space in the history of the individual 
man. Natrow, too, as are the boundaries now generally 
accepted as appropriate to the discussion, even within these 
we are met by an extraordinary diversity of result, and find 
the strangest employments made of the dogma by partisans 
of the most heterogeneous tendencies. Not only for doctrinal, 
but also for critical purposes, we find it taken advantage 
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of in order to substantiate the most contradictory propositions. 
To mention but a single instance, strikingly illustrative of the 
inconstancy of certain well-known methods of criticism, we 
see Baur,’ on the one hand, inclining to support some reference 
to a kind of Descensus in the passage in Ephesians, and pro- 
nouncing that to be a trace of un-Pauline thought inimical 
to the genuineness of the epistle; while, on the other hand, 
Schwegler’s leaning is to find the same notion in the pas- 
sage in Peter’s First Epistle, and to look upon it as pro- 
perly a Pauline idea introduced into that paragraph, and 
betraying the spuriousness of the ascription of the whole 
epistle to the Apostle Peter? Thus the same peculiar colour- 
ing in the teaching of two of the New Testament writers is 
paraded by two daring masters in the same influential school, 
in the one case as characteristically Pauline, and in the other 
as characteristically un-Pauline, because on each occasion a 
destructive attitude was to be vindicated toward the records of 
revelation. Although this may seem a somewhat exaggerated 
instance, it only illustrates the uses which the history of doc- 
trine and the history of exegesis both shew to have been made 
of this dogma in the fluctuating currents of speculation. 

In reviewing the supposed dicta probantia, we must forbear 
to deal with much that might be requisite for an adequate 
discussion of the passages in their entire contents, and confine 
our examination to the one question of their relevancy or non- 
relevancy in deciding upon Christ’s presence among the dead. 
In the number of texts now generally given up, we place first 
the comparison between Christ and Jonah in Matt. xii. 40. 
The adaptation of the sign of the prophet Jonas to the sojourn 
of the Son of Man, three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth, has been often understood as a prophetic intimation 
made by Jesus Himself of His destined abode in Hades. It has 
been largely held that the selection of the unusual phrase, in 
the heart of the earth, instead of in the earth simply, must 
convey something more than the mere notification of the grave 
or the duration of death. Thus, Olshausen recognises the 
admirable aptness of the Lord’s word as an answer to the 
Pharisees, since both the events referred to were signs invisible 
except to faith, and instances the apposite direction of the 
comparison implied between the miracle to be wrought on 

1 Paulus, p. 430, &e. * Das Nachapostolische Zeital’er, ii. 27, &e. 
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His own person, and the prophet’s extraordinary preservation, 
in that the one would be something hidden from the eye of 
scribes, as the other was unwitnessed by the Ninevites. But, 
he feels the language chosen to be unsuitable to signify the 
rest in the grave, and proposes the query, “ Might it not be 
that these words have a further reference to the condition of 
the soul of Jesus after death?” Stier also thinks that “the 
heart, the centre of the earth, would be too strong an expression 
for His sepulchre in the rock,” and says, “He means—let a 
theology which shuts its eyes to these things say what it will 
to the contrary—His actual abode in the Sheol, the realm of 
the dead, beneath and in the heart of the earth, or, to speak 
in dogmatic phraseology, the descent into hell, of which Eph. 
iv. 9 testifies.” Konig goes vastly beyond this, and avers that 
the parallel would be inept if instituted only between the one 
person lying lifeless in the grave and the other entombed in 
the fish, and boldly reasons, from the activity ascribed to the 
prophet as praying in the strange scene of his temporary con- 
finement, to a similar activity on the part of the Son of Man 
in theseat of His sojourn. Even more sober interpreters, like 
Wordsworth and Alford, take it to mean much more than the fact 
of the interment, and to point to our Lord’s “ personal descent 
into the place of departed souls.” In this they but walk in the 
steps of Ireneus, Tertullian, and others of the fathers, with the 
great mass of Roman Catholic divines, and have the countenance 
even of so practised an exegete as Meyer who (in his fourth edi- 
tion) argues that the term, “heart of the earth,” describes not 
merely being in the earth, but being in a deep within the earth, 
and bears therefore on the Saviour’s residence in Hades." That 
there is no such Hades-sojourn taught here, however, and that 
the sentence cannot fairly be held to imply more than the 
death, burial, and resurrection, will be clear enough to most. 
To substantiate this interpretation, we need not have recourse 
to the qguasi-rationalising assertions of Schleiermacher, Giider, 


1 This is one of those passages in which thie ‘‘ last of the Fathers” ventures 
unhappily to dissent from the authority he usually follows. Chrysostom 
thinks the peculiarity of the phrase is due to the design to emphasise the entire 
reality of the death and burial, commenting thus upon it, ob yae sas iv +7 
yn GAN bv on xagdia cig yiis* iva xal viv radov dndwen mai undsis Doxnow iwowrsien. 
Theophylact, on the other hand, sees something more positive underlying the 
words, and gives this as his version of the sense, iv +7 xagdian ris yas, TH 


Rarwrery riye tixw, te dn Inrovors xarabas Tempsoos aviorn. 
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and even Neander, that, the shorter form given in Luke 
being the original, we have no warrant for regarding the 
genuine utterance of Christ Himself as more than the simple 
statement, “as Jonas was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall 
also the Son of Man be to this generation” (Luke xi. 80), and 
that all beyond these words is but the expansion of the narrators. 
It is enongh to rest on the purely linguistic grounds that the 
phrase é +7 xasdi¢ ris yi¢ does not elsewhere occur of Hades, 
and that it is to be explained on the analogy of such Old 
Testament expressions as the “midst,” (or heart,) “ of the oak,” 
(now 353, LXX. ty +7 xagdig rig dgioc, 2 Sam. xviii. 14) used of 
Absalom’s suspension ; the “midst of the seas,” (0%! 2373, LXX. 
xagdiag bardeons, Jonah ii. 3, 4) indicating the prophet’s sub- 
mersion ; and the “ midst of heaven” (BYD¥ a>") Deut. iv. 11, 
which is rendered in the LXX. by gus rod odzavod. From these 
instances it appears that the phrase is one admitting of different 
applications, having its exact shade of meaning determined by 
the context, neither necessarily nor properly denoting more 
than a strengthened #, signifying.not so much the centre of 
anything as rather the more general idea of being within, and 
resembling other modes of speech in common use with a less 
precise force than their etymology suggests, such as the familiar 
7n3. We conclude, therefore, that scientifically it cannot be 
taken to imply more than the fact, that Christ was to be, for 
the period mentioned, really in the grave or the state of the 
dead ; that such explanations as those offered by Glassius' and 
the older exegetes, in terra sew intra terram, nempe im 
sepulchro, best satisfy the conditions; and that to bring in 
under this plastic formula, and in a statement dealing unmis- 
takeably with the destiny of the Lord’s bodily life, the definite 
declaration of a descent of His soul to an under world, is out of 
the question. Unusual, also, as the expression may seem to 
be, various reasons may easily be suggested for the adoption 
of “in the heart of,’ instead of the common in ;* as, for 
example, the equipoise between the apodosis and the protasis 
in the sentence, or the fact that it might very naturally be 
prompted by the recollection of the words, “in the heart of the 
seas,” and “out of the belly of hell” (or, the grave), which lay so 
1 “ Philologia Sacra,” iii., Tract i., Can. 38. 


? See Koecheri Analecta, particularly the quotations in p. 269, Altenburg 
edition. 
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near the év +7 xoiAig rod xHrovg actually alluded to by the Speaker 
in the history of His prototype (Jonah ii. 1, 3, 4). 

Our Lord’s promise to the robber on the cross, To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43), is also 
largely built upon in proof of this dogma. Horsley considers 
it so important, that he would be content to base his inter- 
pretation of the Article on the Descent to Hell upon this 
text alone; and he reasons that, as Christ, according to His 
word to Mary, did not ascend to God till after His resurrection, 
and as Paradise is a name never given to the place of torment, 
this Paradise to which He was to conduct the thief must have 
been a region distinct from both, and, therefore, an inter- 
mediate locality of repose where the souls of the pious rest in 
joyful hope. Both De Wette and Meyer speak of this pas- 
sage, in connection with the parable or narrative in Luke xvi., 
as teaching the Scriptural location of an under-world Sheol, 
comprising a paradise and a hell,although the latter critic distin- 
guishes the Hades-paradise from the Heavenly-paradise. K6nig 
also attaches the utmost consequence to this prediction of the 
dying Saviour. He looks upon it as the capital evidence, that 
not only the Apostles, but the Lord Himself, did inculcate most 
explicitly the doctrine of His Descent; while by a series of 
reasonings from the imagery in Luke xvi., he infers that Paradise 
is one compartment in the Hades-abode, and that Christ, by 
His own declaration here, must be supposed to have gone, not 
to Heaven, but to that division of the separate residence of 
spirits which is occupied by the righteous dead. By the further 
conjecture that in going to Hades Christ may well have 
visited both divisions of it, he surmounts the difficulty which 
De Wette is acute enough to see, namely, that this view of 
His departure as intimated from the cross brings it into 
apparent collision with 1 Pet. iii. 19, where the transit, if main- 
tained at all, must be taken to have been not to the pious, 
but to the impious. In like manner Alford, in a perplexing 
comment, although repeating the assertion that Jewish theology 
made Paradise one portion of that common intermediate seat 
of the disembodied, allows that in other Biblical instances it 
naturally means a superior or heavenly abode; but still he 
speaks in vague terms of Paradise as only opened when Christ 
died, and of a change made upon the state of the departed by His 

1 See the Sermon on | Peter iii. 18, 19, 20. 
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entrance into the place of the dead, in comparison with which 
their former condition was like one of imprisonment. These 
are but specimens of the manner in which this priceless word 
of the Lord Jesus has been overlaid and darkened, by dragging 
in upon it the opinions of Rabbinical and Patristic authorities. 
But this vast array of Jewish and early Christian employments 
of the terms Paradise, Abraham’s bosom, and the like, is little 
to the point. It may be perfectly true that such conceptions 
of the unseen world were prevalent among the Jews; and it 
may be the fact that Tertullian, Methodius, Origen, and other 
Christian writers, held Heaven and Paradise to be distinct 
scenes, and that later Hebrew authors, such as Molitor, dis- 
tinguish between an upper and a lower Paradise ; still the ques- 
tion is, What is the sense of the word in the New Testament 
itself? There it is found only on other two occasions, viz., 
Rev. ii. 7, and 2 Cor. xii. 4; in the former of which a com- 
parison with other descriptions of the final felicity in the same 
book shews that it refers to the state and scene of perfected 
blessedness ; and in the latter, although the exact interpreta- 
tion is less clear of difficulty, it points at least to a position of 
communion with God placed anywhere but in an under-earthly 
sphere, These reasonings, indeed,.on localities for the disem- 
bodied soul, supposed to be involved in words like “ Paradise,” 
afford no reliable substructure for the erection of doctrinal 
positions, simply because the tendency thus to create localising 
terms is due to the connection in which life stands (according to 
our natural modes of thinking) with the body. As to the current 
usage of this word Puradise in Scripture, a cautious exegesis 
forbids us to say much more than that, rising as the Alexan- 
drine rendering for the garden of Eden, it signifies in general 
the scene of blissful fellowship with God, and that its exact 
application is variable ; so that in 2 Cor. xii. 4, it can mean the 
scene of the fellowship which is possible previous to the resur- 
rection ; in the Apocalypse, the scene of that fellowship which 
is realisable only after the resurrection ; and elsewhere, the 
scene of that primitive fellowship of bliss which man enjoyed 
in innocence. In this promise of the suffering Redeemer, 
therefore, we discover no hint of a departure to some locality 
inferior to Heaven. What does appear in it is the prediction 
that He was Himself to pass, carrying along with Him His 
penitent companion in crucifixion, into that sphere of blessed 
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fellowship with God into which the spirits of the righteous enter. 
But it lay far from His purpose on this occasion to offer any 
detailed information, either as to the state after death, or as to 
His own destiny there. What He was concerned to do was to 
cheer His late-won convert by the assurance, that he would be 
where He Himself was to be ; and, consequently, in a dogmatic 
point of view, nothing more can be deduced from the sen- 
tence than the general fact, that after death He was to be at 
once in the scene of blessed communion with His Father. 
Another passage occasionally cited from the Gospels, is the 
word of the Risen Lord to Mary, Touch Me not, for I am 
not yet ascended to My Father (John xx. 17). In the baw yay 
GvaB¢Bnxa ric tiv caréca wov not a few have seen the negation of 
any kind of presence of Christ in Heaven previous to the 
actual Ascension, and thus have found in it some hint of a 
Hades-residence. The argument is, that this mention of a 
yet unaccomplished return to God proves Him not to have 
visited heaven yet, and that, as His body was unquestionably 
in the grave during the 7ridwum, He Himself, or the Lord 
quoad animam, must have been somewhere in a region sepa- 
rate both from the grave and from Heaven proper. With- 
out entering on the vexed question of the relation of the reason 
vizw yap ava BéSnxa to the prohibition “4 wov drrov, we may surely 
pronounce these reasonings to be conspicuously fallacious ; even 
although they are favoured by Bishop Horsley, when he 
says of Paradise, as the place where our Lord was to be on the 
very day of His Passion, that “it was not lieaven, for to heaven 
our Lord after His death ascended not till after His resurrec- 
tion, as appears from His words to Mary Magdalen.” For 
if it is argued, that the bare fact of the Saviour’s unfinished 
return to heaven (apart from Mary’s error in thinking then of 
nothing higher than a recovery of the old relations), was all the 
reason for the interdict laid upon her act, it becomes difficult to 
see how He did permit others, like Thomas, to touch Him dur- 
ing the’same interval. And even were this mode of inference 
allowed, it could strictly bear only on the body of the Master, 
and could carry no direct conclusion as to His soul. In short, 
He does not deal here with the past at all; still less does He 
make any statement as to regions visited by Him in the three 
days’ space; but He speaks simply of His not having yet 
ascended, as He now was, with that glorified body which Mary 
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sought to clasp: and the ascent named implies nothing against 
another sojourn in heaven, but refers exclusively to that 
departure which was to be the condition of His perpetual pre- 
sence by the Spirit with all disciples. It cannot, therefore, 
legitimately be affirmed that the words teach anything with 
respect either to the condition or the place of His soul during 
the Triduum which had elapsed since the crucifixion. 

The use made of the 16th Psalm by Paul in his address 
in the synagogue at the Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii, 35-37), has 
also been made to do duty in this connection. There the 
apostle urges that David fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers, and saw corruption, but He whom God raised up 
saw nocorruption. From this it is argued that the turn given 
to the statement of Christ’s resurrection is only an abbreviated 
form of what the Old Testament prediction contains regarding 
God’s Holy One. Thus the mention of the bodily condition is 
held to have underlying it the notion of the spiritual condition, 
and the passage is then taken essentially to import that Christ’s 
state during the period of death differed from that of David, 
in this that, although the soul passed for a space into a place 
of intermediate residence designated as Hades, the body was 
secured against the dissolution to which David’s succumbed. 
Obviously, however, it must be admitted to be only on 
the ground of a certain interpretation of the Psalm itself that 
any such findings can be established. And for the present it 
will be enough to say, that it is only by a process of compli- 
cated inference that anything bearing on the state or locality 
of Christ’s soul can be drawn from the passage, and that the 
whole depends on a conception of the prediction, which will 
be shewn to be inadmissible when it meets us again in Peter’s 
discourse at Pentecost. Another text in which traces of the 
dogma have been sought in a surprising manner, may also be 
summarily disposed of. That is the clause, seen of angels, in 
the great confession of faith in 1 Tim. iii 16. K®6nig tells us 
that his own judgment is to rank the apén dyyéidos among the 
proofs for the tenet, and that he consents to fall from it only 
because the Church fathers, almost with one voice, understood 
it otherwise. But, setting aside the notion that the dyysAu are 
descriptive simply of the apostlesas the messengers of Christ,and 
even granting that the apém may denote a self-exhibition, either 
of the two remaining interpretations of the parties intended 
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will leave the words remote enough from our subject. For if it 
is held that they point to a manifestation of Christ to Satan and 
his host in the nether world, it must first be proved that the 
term éyytAor, without qualification or contextual definition, can 
be taken to mean evil angels. On the other hand, if the 
ordinary usage of good angels is retained, then—without 
pronouncing on the question whether the vision refers (as 
Calvin supposes) to that sight of the mystery of redemption 
which these beings, who are said to desire to look into those 
things, received through the work of the Son on the theatre 
of this world, or (with Theophylact and many others) to certain 
particular appearances of angels during the days of His earthly 
life, as at His birth, temptation, and agony—we need only 
remark, that to place it anywhere in the Triduum involves the 
acceptance of a position of which Scripture offers no clear hint, 
namely, that in some way or other the angels themselves reside, 
or once resided, in that intermediate Hades. 

We now approach the few select passages which are acknow- 
ledged to be of the weightiest consequence in the debate. Of 
these, the first is the great section on the righteousness of 
faith in Rom. x. 5-10, which has been a trusted stronghold 
with Lutheran divines, and is on all hands admitted to present 
serious difficulties to the exegete in the construction of its 
several clauses. In favour of the Descent to Hell, the general 
contention is, that Paul adapts the words of Moses, in Deut. 
xxx. 11-14, to a statement of the fact that that man virtually 
denies the incarnation and resurrection of Christ who should 
now querulously or doubtingly ask, as if in a hopeless search 
after righteousness, Who shall ascend into heaven, or who . 
shall descend into the deep? From the explanations given 
of these queries in the parentheses (that is, to bring Christ 
down ; and, that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead), 
it is argued that, just as the apostle proceeds on the supposition 
that Christ was in heaven before He came to earth, so he 
proceeds on the supposition that before He rose from the dead 
He was in the abyss (deep), which is presumed to indicate a 
place of sojourn different from heaven and from earth. The 
question, therefore, is whether we must infer from this men- 
tion of the “deep,” a departure of Christ into a separate, 
intermediate locality. The decision upon that question will turn 
on the view we take of the way in which the Old Testament 
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words are introduced. There is no real difficulty with regard 
to the term &Svoo0s itself, which does indeed occur elsewhere 
of the bottomless pit (Rev. ix. 11), but which, by its junction 
with the & vexgav dvaywyeiv, is defined here to mean the sphere 
of the dead in general. Neither is it hard to catch the ruling 
idea in the paragraph. It is to shew that Israel’s exclusion 
from salvation, notwithstanding their zeal for God, is due to a 
misapprehension of God’s righteousness, and also to demon- 
strate the folly of going about to establish a righteousness of 
their own now that Christ is come. Their error with respect 
to God’s righteousness is proved by their failure to recognise 
in Christ the end of the law. Whether the ros placed so 
emphatically at the beginning of the statement is used here 
in the sense of scopus (Christ being the mark at which the 
law aimed), or in the sense of finis (Christ putting a definite 
conclusion to the law as a principle of justification), it is im- 
material to our present object to determine. But this affirma- 
tion of the law’s end in Christ is illustrated from what is 
said of it in their own Scriptures. For there the righteous- 
ness of the law is presented as something merely described 
by Moses, and so described as to appear inaccessible and un- 
attainable. On the contrary, the righteousness of faith is 
introduced as itself the speaker and as coming before us, both 
in what it asserts and in what it forbids, like something active, 
influential, near, practicable, and plain. What it says is, that 
“the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 
What it prohibits, is a brooding in despair over the hopeless 
remoteness of that righteousness which avails with God. To 
express this, Paul goes back to the Old Testament, and takes 
up, with certain modifications, the language in which Moses 
spoke of the precepts he had to deliver to Israel. There 
Moses said of the commandment which he was charged to 
give to the people: “ It is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
jar off: it is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say,‘ Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it, and doit?’ Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldest say, ‘Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it?’ But the 
word is very nigh wnto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” Here, of “ the word of faith which 
we preach,” Paul offers the same description, only altering its 
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terms somewhat, by the omission of the “ for us” and the “do 
it,” in order to make it more consonant with the character 
claimed for the gospel-tidings, and by substituting this “de- 
scend into the deep” for that “go over the sea,” with a view 
to the resurrection which is enunciated toward the close of the 
paragraph. Now, the selection of these particular words from 
Deuteronomy is accounted for in various ways. Alford’s theory 
is, that they are introduced in direct accordance with their first 
intention, because, when originally spoken, they did really deal 
with what belongs to faith, and not to deeds: Giider, again, 
supposes that the apostle’s design in falling back on these 
utterances, was to shew the Jews how their own law taught 
them a better righteousness than they now sought; how it had 
two voices, saying, indeed, with the one, “ The man that doeth 
these things shall live by them,” but also speaking with the 
other of a higher order of righteousness needful and destined 
to be brought in; and how it seemed to secure every anxious 
inquirer after a more sufficient law of life against any despair- 
ing fear of the impossibility of reaching that true justification. 
The strong and repeated assertion, however, about “doing” 
what Moses had delivered to the people, makes it difficult 
to see how these explanations can accord with the actual words 
as originally employed. It seems best to say, with Hofmann 
(whose exposition we here follow in the main), that the apostle 
adopts the Old Testament words simply as an expression of 
the mode in which the Divine Will was revealed in those 
times, and adapts them to the description of the mode -in 
which the Divine Will was revealed in his own day. Among 
other merits, this proves the quotation to be much more than 
the parody which Bengel sees in it, or the play upon the 
words which Philippi discovers in it,—to be not only natural 
and justifiable, but deeply suggestive. It accounts also for 
the significant changes Paul is at pains to make on the words 
before using them for his present purpose, and shews that these 
changes are more than mere liberties taken with the text. 
And by establishing a thoroughly intelligible connection be- 
tween the two cases, it avoids the confusion into which many 
renderings of the section fall, in making it appear as if Paul 
opposed a certain declaration of the gospel now to an announce- 
ment of the law in the past, and spoke of that as difficult 
which Moses declared to be easy. What prompted the apostle 
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to transfer this particular passage, seems to be the fact that it 
enunciated a certain characteristic of the Divine precepts 
which suited his immediate object,—namely, their intelligible 
and accessible nature. Under both dispensations, it is implied, 
God has made known His will; and under both, in essentially t 
the same way,—namely, by word. Between them there is this 
difference, indeed, that in the one it was by a word of com- 
mand, as Moses himself put it, requiring certain doings ; and 
now, in the other, it is by a word of faith, which needs simply 
to be believed, and which, when believed with the heart and 
confessed with the mouth, at once brings salvation. In this 
respect the later scheme differs from the earlier only to surpass 
it, whilst in perspicuity and contiguity it is not inferior. These 
two modes in which God has manifested His will resemble 
each other in setting before men something intelligible and 
nigh them, in their mouth and in their heart; so that now, 
since Christ has come from heaven and has risen from the 
dead into a life of power, it is as unreasonable for any to 
regard the gospel-rule to be beyond reach and apprehension, as 
it would have been for the Jew to speak of the will of God as 
unknown and remote, even after it had been published so 
plainly in the precepts of Moses. Seeing then that it is thus 
with the law and thus with the righteousness of faith—the 
one having its end in the Messiah, and the other being the 
reverse of a distant and impracticable system,—it is Israel’s 
fatal error, Paul argues, to trust any more to a righteousness 
which is of the law. Such we believe to be the most natural 
construction of the paragraph. But whatever opinion may be 
taken of the sequence of the several sentences, this at least is 
manifest—that the real purpose of the citation is to exhibit 
the nearness and attainability of that righteousness of God 
which Israel missed. The queries —“ Who shall ascend 
into heaven?” and, “ Who shall descend into the deep?” 
—are thus not the queries of an unbelief which refuses to 
see in Jesus the Christ, and scouts the notion that salvation 
has visited the earth. For,—as indicated even by less promi- 
nent peculiarities of the statement, especially the use of the 
official Xgré¢ alone, and the undefined véa0s in the ruling posi- 
tion it occupies in ‘the fourth verse,—what is dealt with is not 
the question (as Hofmann points out), Whether Jesus is the 
promised Messiah, but the general principle that on the com- 
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ing of the Messiah, whosoever He may be, all law-righteous- 
ness, of whatever kind it may be, finds its end. They are the 
interrogations of one who is anxiously seeking the better 
righteousness, and dreads that it may be beyond his grasp; and 
the design is to shew that such fears are groundless, because 
that righteousness is nigh, and intelligible, and to be reached 
by simple belief in a word of preaching, which unfolds plainly 
those two great facts of the incarnation and resurrection of 
Christ. If this is (even in the main) a correct rendering 
of the order of thought in the section, then it certainly has 
nothing to do with the Descent to Hades. These queries 
or sayings im the heart—ris dvaBjoeras sig civ odgarv, and sig 
xarabnoeras sig Thy &Bvooov—are exhibited as forbidden by the 
righteousness of faith, simply because they convey a false con- 
ception of its own nature, as if it were hopelessly removed 
from apprehension. The parenthetical clauses—rouréor: Xgiorip 
narayaye and rouréors Xgiorov éx vexgaiv dvayarye7i—shew that the 
queries take their form, and specially their divergence from the 
words of Moses, through their reference to Christ’s incarnation 
and resurrection, those two pillars of Pauline doctrine. Thus 
the first bears directly on the fact that Christ has come from 
heaven, and has nothing to do with His Ascension (although 
Calvin supports that idea); and the second deals simply with 
the fact that Christ has risen from the dead, and has nothing 
to do with a Descent to Hell or Hades. The reasoning proves 
that “the heaven” and “the deep” are antithetical merely to 
the “ near thee,” and to introduce anything beyond this distorts 
the whole connection. This is confirmed by other considera- 
tions. The queries themselves are mentioned only as examples 
of erroneous thoughts, and therefore cannot form the basis 
of doctrine. The explanatory clauses, too, are singularly 
divested of all allusion to locality. The former explains the 
object of the ascent in question to be simply to bring Christ 
down, without note of the region whence; and the latter states 
the purpose of the descent to be simply to bring up Christ 
again from the dead, thus mentioning the companionship, 
but not the place whence He was to rise. Giider, therefore, 
admits that the real import of the queries is to be sought in 
the contrast drawn between the near and the far, and reckons 
it inept to deduce from them any dogmatic teaching with 
respect to Christ’s position during the 7riduum. The purport 
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of the paragraph, in brief, is this:—Christ has come from 
heaven, Christ has risen from the dead; the righteousness of 
God founded on these facts, and preached in the word of faith, 
is so intelligible, attainable, and nigh, that none need fail to 
understand or to reach it; and it is Israel’s sad mistake that, 
notwithstanding their zeal of God, they have failed to see it. 
To engraft on the terms in which this general position is 
argued out any determinate doctrinal verdict on a localised 
Hades, or on the activity of Christ’s soul during the Tridwum, 
is justified neither by the apostle’s own immediate design, nor 
by the particular phrases in which it is couched. 

There remains one other Pauline passage greatly discussed 
in these controversies. That is the paragraph on the gifts 
in Eph. iv. 8-10, in which occurs the quotation, so largely 
debated with regard to its altered form and precise applica- 
tion, from the 68th Psalm. Irenzus, Tertullian, and ther 
fathers, considered the lower parts of the earth to refer to 
the Descensus ad Inferos, and in this they have been followed 
by a number of modern exegetes, including Bengel, Riickert, 
Olshausen, Stier, and others. The decision for or against 
the applicability of this section to the Descent, depends on 
the view taken of the genitive in rd xarwrsyu [uégn] ris vii, 
whether it be the genitive of comparison, meaning the parts 
lower than the earth, or of possession, that is, the lower parts 
embraced in earth, or of apposition (like the earnest of the 
Spirit and other phrases), denoting the lower parts which con- 
stitute earth, or which earth presents in contrast with heaven. 
For we need not pause to refute other notions, such as the 
view that the expression indicates the grave, or the death and 
burial, as even Chrysostom, Theodoret, and GEcumenius main- 
tain, and least of all the idea that, in allusion to Ps. exxxix. 15, 
it points to the birth. Most Calvinistic theologians have 
understood it of the humiliation of Christ in general, and of 
the descent from heaven to earth in particular. The mass of 
Lutheran divines, on the other hand, fall back on the opinions 
of Irenzeus and Tertullian, although now and then one is found, 
like Harless, to favour the other view. The English commen- 
tators, Alford, Wordsworth, and Ellicott, agree in seeing in it 
some connection with the Hades-departure, although the last 
does so very hesitatingly. Kénig takes liberal advantage of it, 
supposing it to imply a visit to the under world for purposes of 
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liberation (which neither the Greek nor the Hebrew phrase 
can possibly sustain), and goes the length of hazarding the 
conjecture, that the effects of that transit and emancipative 
activity may be discovered in those many bodies of the saints 
which arose and came out of the graves after the resurrection 
(Matt. xxvii, 52). But what are the grounds usually relied on 
by the advocates of these interpretations? The chief is that 
the term rd xa-wrsga ric vis is equivalent to the Hebrew 
y28 nvanA, which is itself alleged to denote properly parts 
under the earth. To this the reply is, that the Hebrew 
phrase is not always used of the under-world, but occurs 
apparently of earth itself in Isaiah xliv. 23, and of the womb 
in Ps. exxxix. 15, so that instead of deciding the sense of its. 
Greek equivalent, it is itself as indeterminate as the expression 
in question. Besides, what the LXX. do employ as the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew phrase, when it is found of the under- 
world, is not ra xarwreca but r& xardrara. Hence Ellicott admits 
that, if it were intended to bear on Hades here, the use of the 
superlative would have been more apposite. It is urged, in the 
second place, that the wide expression “ far above all heavens,” 
is fitly balanced by a descent uot to the world merely, but to 
the under-world. This iregdvw ravrwv ra&v odgavav, however, is 
but an expansion of the és tog in the Psalm itself; so that 
more cannot fairly be said of the antithesis than that it lies 
between ascending on high and descending into the lower 
parts of the earth. It is argued, in the third place, that the 
concluding clause, “ that he might fill all things” (iva xrngdon 
ra wévra), necessarily implies both heaven, the world, and the 
under-world. Baur, whose aim is to demonstrate the operation 
of Gnostic influences on the passage and thus to disprove its 
Pauline origin, inclines to that opinion, and supposes that the 
link of connection between the Descent which he traces here, 
and the giving of gifts, is to be seen in the writer’s wish to 
exhibit an activity of Christ which fills the whole universe, 
from its highest heaven to its lowest depth. Others think 
that the idea of the Descent is the requisite antecedent to 
this wAngwon ra wdévra, the idea being that, in order to enter 
upon His all-filling ministry, He must first have pene- 
trated into all the several regions of the universe. But surely 
this “filling of all things” refers not to a local presence, ~ 
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but to the ruling, sustaining, and energising presence now 
proper to the exalted Mediator ; and, in any case, it is clearly 
not made at all dependent in the text itself on the descend- 
ing, but is introduced as the object or result of the ascension 
exclusively. Besides, the positicn of the airés in the tenth 
verse, shews that the prominent fact is the identity of the 
Person ascending with the Person descending, the point being 
that His descent did not preclude His ascending again—on 
the contrary, it was in virtue of this descent that He ascended 
and received power and gave gifts to His Church. It is the self- 
same Christ who came down from heaven that is now exalted 
above all heavens and set at God’s right hand, with unlimited 
ability to confer all needed gifts and graces on the members 
of His body on earth. Once more: it is asserted that the 
phrase xaraSaivew is never employed of the simple incarnation. 
What becomes then of the “No man hath ascended up to 
heaven but He that came down from heaven (é é rod obgavod 
xaraBas), even the Son of Man which is in heaven” (John 
iii. 13), which even Alford admits to furnish a key to the pre- 
sent section? Is it not manifest that what the apostle has in 
view here is not the natures or modes in which Christ appeared, 
but the fact that He did come down? Among the reasons 
commonly adduced, therefore, in support of the Hades-inter- 
pretation, we find nothing to meet the conditions of the case. 
To bring this attempted application of the words to the 
dogma of the Descensus, however, to a conclusive test, let us 
review the whole paragraph. It is generally allowed that the 
leading design of the section is the inculcation of a spirit of 
unity. Only it is not enough to take this as its sole object. 
Rather (as the opening of the chapter shews, as well as the 
whole relation of the hortatory half of this epistle to the 
previous exposition of the doctrine of Christ in His humilia- 
tion and various ministries) we should say that the ruling pur- 
pose is to exhort to a spirit of unity in humility. With this 
view the origin of all “ gifts” is carried back (verse 7) to Christ. 
There are diversities of gifts, but that should neither imply 
partiality on the side of the Giver, nor encourage division, 
jealousy, or pride, on-the side of the recipients. All the varied 
gifts which the members of Christ’s Church enjoy are truly 
givings, and not excellencies achieved by themselves; they have 
all one Author, by Whom the common grace (4 xdgis) is given 
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to every one according to measure, and who Himself attained 
to the power of bestowing all gifts only by the way of self- 
humiliation ; and the consideration of these facts should prompt 
the receivers to a spirit of brotherhood and meeckness, in which 
all should strive to employ their different gifts for the best 
interests of the whole Church. This appears evidently to be 
the general idea in the seventh verse; and the question is, 
How are we to understand the quotation from the 68th Psalm, 
which is then brought in to illustrate or enforce that statement 
about the origin and intention of all gifts? Rtickert supposes 
it to be introduced simply as a testimony to the fact, that any 
Christian excellence possessed by the individual, is something 
neither of his own acquiring nor of his own deserving ; and 
Olshausen thinks it is cited in order to shew that the Gentiles 
participate equally with the Jews in these gifts, the emphatic 
thing being their bestowal by Christ on men, i.e. all men with- 
out partiality or distinction. But every explanation comes 
short of the mark, which fails to take account of the circum- 
stance, that in the observations made upon the quotation, 
the apostle expressly confines himself to the single word 
“ascended.” For it is only through the use made of this 
dvaBd¢ or dvé8y that we can discover the object with which the 
citation is made, or the real bearing of the remarks reared 
on it in the ninth and tenth verses. There is, indeed, a free 
and easy method of handling these adaptations of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture, as if the main service to which they are put is 
to afford an opportunity for the Bible writers to leap off sud- 
denly from their immediate subject to some occasional theme. 
Professor Plumptre, for example, disposes of the matter thus : 
“ That word ‘ ascended’ leads him to pause abruptly. Men were 
not to think that the work of Christ in the unseen world was 
limited to that which followed His ascension. . . . Hades and 
the heaven of heavens had alike felt the glory and the blessed- 
ness of His presence.” So good an exegete as Lechler can 
also speak vaguely about the error of limiting the magnificent 
freedom with which Paul proceeds? But, often as we come 
across this off-hand mode of settlement, even in our best com- 
mentaries, it is only what would undoubtedly be stigmatised, in 
the interpretation of the secular classics, as a superficial prin- 
1 Sermon, p. 22. 
* “Das Apostolische und Nach-Apostoliche Zeitalter,” p. 85. 
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ciple for the solution of difficulties ; and we may safely affirm 
that Paul was at least not more erratic or less amenable 
to the common laws of reasoning and writing than other prac- 
tised authors. In fact, it only requires a more patient study 
and a more penetrating insight into the scope of the whole, in 
order to see in what are so readily pronounced to be abrupt 
transitions and sudden changes of subject, the very clues to 
guide us through a beautifully logical and orderly train of 
thought, all leading regularly on to the demonstration of the 
leading proposition. So here the apostle certainly does not 
employ this “ ascended” merely as a stepping-stone from which 
to start off to something else by the way, but in this word, 
so deliberately selected from all the rest for exclusive exposi- 
tion, we have the essential thing in the whole connection. Now, 
this fact that the single term dva8ds has its meaning unfolded 
in the verses drawn into the support of our dogma, is variously 
explained. Some,as Harless, take it to be fixed on in order to 
identify the God of Israel with the Christ of the Gospel ; others, 
as Giider, suppose the reason to be, that it presents Christ as 
the proper subject of the psalm itself, because it is only of Him 
that such an ascent can be predicated. These views have the 
merit of attempting to do justice to the peculiar position 
assigned to the “ ascended.” But they obviously fail to give due 
prominence to the deductions made in regard to the descend- 
ing ; and they make the purport of the whole citation to be 
simply the enforcing of the spirit of unity by exhibiting the 
one Authorship to which all gifts must be traced back in 
both dispensations. If it is true, however, as we have said, 
that the apostle’s general object is to urge the cultivation of a 
unity in humility, then it is evidently a more satisfactory 
explanation which sees in this selection of the dvaSds for 
particular treatment, an intention to bring out the previous 
Descent involved in it, and which judges the quotation to 
be introduced into the design of exhibiting that humiliation 
through which Christ rose to be the dispenser of gifts. 
That is to say, in the 68th Psalm Jehovah is addressed as 
the victor, who in the times of Israel’s depression went up 
in glorious triumph over their enemies, carrying with Him a 
train of prisoners from among their oppressors, and taking from 
His captives spoils to be used for the setting up of His house on 
Zion, that He might thence reign over the world and dwell 
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among men. That triumph of the God of Israel has jts true 
analogue in the triumph of Christ, who also has gone up as 
Conqueror, and has won spoils for the setting up of His spiritual 
house, that He may dwell among men. In each case, the triumph 
was reached in the same way. The God of battles had first to 
condescend to His people in the wilderness before He could 
rise as victor over their enemies, and lead them gloriously 
to Zion; and Christ had first to come down from heaven 
before He could ascend to the seat of power, as the Author of 
gifts, with an all-filling and all-sustaining presence. Thus the 
Old Testament passage is adopted, without any confusion of 
its subject with Christ, simply because what is said of the 
victor then holds good of the victor now. In this way also 
we can understand why Paul should have made some remark- 
able alterations on the original terms, in suiting them to his 
present object. The address, “ Thou hast ascended,” passes 
naturally here into the statement, “He ascended ;” and the 
words “received gifts for (wmeng) men,” are changed into 
“gave gifts unto men.” For in the psalm the captives were 
the enemies of Israel, and the gifts to be used for Zion were 
the spoils taken from them. But in the epistle, the spoils to 
be used for the furnishing of the spiritual Zion or Church, are 
the graces of converts whom Christ has won for Himself, and 
since these originally proceed not from them, but from Him, the 
gifts in question are said to be given unto men.’ The idea of 
the whole section, therefore, is this : Study the spirit of unity 
and humility ; let not the gifts any of you possess provoke you 
to pride or variance, but use them meekly for the common 
good ; remember that they all proceed, however varied, from 
one Author; and consider how Christ has been exalted to 
be the dispenser of all grace ; His ascension, like the triumph- 
ant uprising of the God of Israel sung of in the 68th Psalm, 
involved a coming down first ; since it is only by the pathway 
of humiliation He is gone up on high, be ye humble and for- 
bearing. But if this aspect of the humiliation is the great object 
in view in the introduction and exposition of the quotation, 
then it follows that the passage cannot bear on the Descensus 
ad inferos. The antithesis is simply between the going up to 

? On this see specially Hofmann’s exposition. It is to be observed, how- 


ever, that in his Hpheserbricf he departs somewhat from the views of the 
Schriftbeweis, and falls back upon the under-world interpretation. 
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heaven and the previous coming down to earth involved in it. 
The ascent is taken to imply a descent, but into what specific 
depth of earth is beside the question. In particular, that the 
words cannot indicate any mission to set the souls of the 
righteous free, is proved by the fact that the “ leading 
captivity captive” is connected here only with the ascension. 
The same is attested also by the precise terms; for both the 
Hebrew *3% )’3Y and the Greek sxmardrevory wixua?.woiav can 
only mean to make prisoners. In general, it is not easy to see 
what connection there can be between a visit to the under- 
world and the giving of gifts to men now on earth. To intro- 
duce the Descensus here would apparently also carry with it 
the unscriptural notion of an ascension to heaven direct from 
Hades, and would require. the placing of the resurrection 
where in the text we have the ascension. For from Hades the 
sequence would be that He rose, but from earth only can it 
be said that He ascended. 

At length we reach the passages connected with the name 
of Peter. Of these the simplest is the one occurring in his 
discourse at Pentecost, in Acts ii. 25-31, a section possessing 
a very special interest as being the one in connection with 
which Augustine’s oft-quoted and much abused saying stands, 
Quis nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud inferos Christum ? 
For at least a century and a half, too, it has been ranked by 
a number of divines as the very fundamentum articuli 
illius. If indeed this locus classicus did contain the Descen- 
sus, it would invest that dogma with a very singular value. 
For then it would have formed a prominent subject of preach- 
ing in the first recorded Christian sermon. Peter cites those 
words of the 16th Psalm: “My flesh shall rest in hope, be- 
cause Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; neither wilt Thou 
suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption ;” and, taking these 
as spoken with a reference to Christ (cig airév), he interprets 
them to this effect, that “His soul was not left in hell ; 
neither His flesh did see corruption.” Do these sentences, 
then, contain any doctrine regarding a sojourn or activity of 
Christ’s soul in Hades? Now, keeping in view the principle 
that doctrinal deductions, in the way of establishing matters 
foreign to what the writer has immediately in view, cannot 
fairly be drawn from expressions introduced simply to illustrate 
his main theme, we must proceed from the speaker’s declared 
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purpose in order to estimate the drift of these verses. That 
purpose undoubtedly is to prove the identity of Jesus with 
the promised Messiah ; with which view Peter makes a two- 
fold appeal, to the word of prophecy and to the fact of the 
resurrection. This renders it plain at once that he has at 
least no immediate design here to offer any exposition of 
Christ’s state during the Tridwum; and we cannot, there- 
fore, legitimately put that aspect on the terms, unless it appears 
that something in the 7ridwwm bears on the speaker's task 
in demonstrating Jesus to be the Messiah. Hence Giider, 
frankly admitting that the Descent is not taught in the passage, 
only claims at the most that a popular conception of it may un- 
derlie the words, and allows that here, as often elsewhere, the 
apostolic method is to pass at once from the fact of the death 
to that of the resurrection, without any explicit reference 
to the intermediate state. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the details of the exegesis. As to that expression of con- 
fidence respecting the future which the 16th Psalm contains, the 
question is, whether it conveys simply the unwavering hope of 
a preservation in this life, or a clear vision of immortality and 
resurrection, and that of such a kind as to pre-suppose a 
local descent. That the terms, as used by the psalmist, do 
not go beyond the former of these alternatives, is the judg- 
ment now of almost every competent critic. The Hebrew word 
translated ‘ flesh’ denotes not the corpse, but the living body ; 
the clause “shall rest in hope,” in the original, relates also to 
this life ; the sentence, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” 
means strictly, Thou wilt not give over my soul (or, life) to 
sheol ; and the NMY which is rendered “ corruption,” signifies 
most naturally the pit or sepulchre, while its Greek equiva- 
lent here adopted, dapiogé, is properly destruction, and does 
not necessarily carry the sense of “corruption” (as we now 
use that word) even on Peter's lips in Acts ii. 31, as appears 
from the fact that, in Acts xxii. 34, Paul speaks of Christ as 
“now no more to return to corruption” (umxérs midrovra 
ioorge pew tig diagdogév). The Psalm itself, belonging to some 
time of impending peril, exhibits the speaker’s confidence not 
towards the eternal future, but towards the immediate future ; 
and the ground of that confidence is not his knowledge of the 
resurrection, or his conviction that his own body would not 
be left for ever under the power of death, but his apprehen- 
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sion of the Divine promise made to him, and his faith that, 
until that promise was fulfilled, his own vocation accomplished, 
and his kingdom (with which God’s covenant-promises to 
Israel were connected) secured for the inheritance of a son of his 
house, God would not suffer him to fall a prey to any danger. 
Thus the Old Testament prediction, in its original occurrence, 
does not point to anything beyond the fact that there is an 
invisible world into which death introduces men. Neither is 
there more in Peter’s employment of the saying. He takes it 
as a prophecy bearing on toward Christ, without giving any 
hint of the measure of the Psalmist’s own consciousness of the 
fact, and presents it as finding a better fulfilment in His case 
than in David’s, For there was this contrast between them,— 
that David, notwithstanding his confidence that he would not 
die at a crisis which must leave the promise unrealised, ulti- 
mately did die, and remained ever since under the power of 
death ; while Christ, although He also died, could not be held 
by the bonds of death, but rose again. It is to the reswrrection, 
therefore, that Peter applies it. Even if we retain the dubious 
4 ~~vx7 abrod in verse 31, all that he says of Christ’s soul is simply 
that it passed into Hades, but was not left there. Beyond the 
general fact that at death Christ, like other men, entered the 
invisible world of the departed, there is nothing expressed 
here with respect to the locality of Hades, or the objects of 
Christ’s abode in it, or any activity of His disembodied spirit. 
Thus we are brought to that severest of the cruces interpre- 
tum, the statement of the preaching to the spirits in prison, in 
1 Peter iii. 18-20, on which a little library has been written, 
only to leave it, if we may judge from the debates which it 
still excites, almost as Sphinx-like as ever. Here the greatest 
authorities are the least positive. This is remarkably the case 
with Luther, who at one time thinks it may denote the 
preaching of the risen Christ by means of the apostles to the 
souls of men now captive in the imprisonment of sin; at 
another, pronounces it utterly unintelligible; at a third, con- 
siders it to mean that the departed Redeemer preached to 
the generation of the flood, with the view of saving the 
children and other irresponsible persons who perished then; 
and at a fourth speaks of the words as sounding like those of 
a fanatic. There are some,’ indeed, bold enough to regard it 


‘¢.g., Steiger in his Exposition of 1 Peter. 
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as rather made difficult than found difficult by interpreters. 
But no one versed in the history and details of the exegesis 
will be so incautious as to pretend that any explanation yet 
propounded is free from all dubiety. It really becomes a ques- 
tion of the proportion of difficulties left by any view advo- 
cated. Those are wisest who, honestly acknowledging their 
inability to solve all its problems, can say with Camerarius,' 
Est igitur hic unus ex dis locis sacrarum literarum de quibus 
pietas religiosa querere amplius et dubitare quid dicatur 
sine reprehensione possit. Peter's leading object in the context 
appears to be the preparing of his readers, by motives drawn 
from Christ’s own case, for a Christian endurance of wrongful 
suffering. The apostle says in effect—Christ has suffered, and 
we only follow Him: He suffered, the just for the unjust, and 
we should be content to bear any injury ; He suffered even to 
death, but His dying only issued in a quickened spiritual life, 
and we, therefore, ought to take heart fearlessly to keep a 
good conscience in all persecutions. So far there is general 
agreement. But, in what succeeds, are we to see a confir- 
mation of the fact, that Christ’s death in a righteous cause 
should not depress but encourage the readers in the face of 
their sufferings, on the ground that Christ’s going in His dis- 
embodied state to preach to the spirits in prison, was a proof 
that His true life was not interfered with, and that even His 
proper activities were not interrupted? Or are we to find in 
the mention of this preaching, coupled with the notice of the 
race of the flood, the building of the ark, the long-suffering of 
God, and the figure of baptism, the statement of an antecedent 
ministry of Christ which exhibited the stedfastness of His own 
purpose from first to last to bear with the unworthy, and do 
good to the greatest wrong-doers, and which might well stimu- 
late Christians to a like attitude towards their pppressors? If 
we adopt the former view, even in that most favourable form 
in which we have described it, the preaching in question 
comes in at best, according to Giider’s own acknowledgment, 
as a digression. The balance of probabilities otherwise seems 
very decidedly against any theory which refers the passage to 
the time between Christ’s death and resurrection, or to a 
subsequent period. Our object, therefore, will be to shew 
that all interpretations, which find in it any kind of preaching 
See Wolfii Cure, under the text. 
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sion of the Divine promise made to him, and his faith that, 
until that promise was fulfilled, his own vocation accomplished, 
and his kingdom (with which God’s covenant-promises to 
Israel were connected) secured for the inheritance of a son of his 
house, God would not suffer him to fall a prey to any danger. 
Thus the Old Testament prediction, in its original occurrence, 
does not point to anything beyond the fact that there is an 
invisible world into which death introduces men. Neither is 
there more in Peter’s employment of the saying. He takes it 
as a prophecy bearing on toward Christ, without giving any 
hint of the measure of the Psalmist’s own consciousness of the 
fact, and presents it as finding a better fulfilment in His case 
than in David’s, For there was this contrast between them,— 
that David, notwithstanding his confidence that he would not 
die at a crisis which must leave the promise unrealised, ulti- 
mately did die, and remained ever since under the power of 
death ; while Christ, although He also died, could not be held 
by the bonds of death, but rose again. It is to the resurrection, 
therefore, that Peter applies it. Even if we retain the dubious 
4 vx wrod in verse 31, all that he says of Christ’s soul is simply 
that it passed into Hades, but was not left there. Beyond the 
general fact that at death Christ, like other menu, entered the 
invisible world of the departed, there is nothing expressed 
here with respect to the locality of Hades, or the objects of 
Christ’s abode in it, or any activity of His disembodied spirit. 

Thus we are brought to that severest of the eruces interpre- 
tum, the statement of the preaching to the spirits in prison, in 
1 Peter iii. 18-20, on which a little library has been written, 
only to leave it, if we may judge from the debates which it 
still excites, almost as Sphinx-like as ever. Here the greatest 
authorities are the least positive. This is remarkably the case 
with Luther, who at one time thinks it may denote the 
preaching of the risen Christ by means of the apostles to the 
souls of men now captive in the imprisonment of sin; at 
another, pronounces it utterly unintelligible; at a third, con- 
siders it to mean that the departed Redeemer preached to 
the generation of the flood, with the view of saving the 
children and othér irresponsible persons who perished then; 
and at a fourth speaks of the words as sounding like those of 
a fanatic. There are some,’ indeed, bold enough to regard it 


'¢.g., Steiger in his Exposition of 1 Peter. 
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as rather made difficult than found difficult by interpreters. 
But no one versed in the history and details of the exegesis 
will be so incautious as to pretend that any explanation yet 
propounded is free from all dubiety. It really becomes a ques- 
tion of the proportion of difficulties left by any view advo- 
cated. Those are wisest who, honestly acknowledging their 
inability to solve all its problems, can say with Camerarius,' 
Est igitur hic unus ex vis locis sacrarum literarwm de quibus 
pietas religiosa querere amplius et dubitare quid dicatur 
sine reprehensione possit. Peter’s leading object in the context 
appears to be the preparing of his readers, by motives drawn 
from Christ’s own case, for a Christian endurance of wrongful 
suffering. The apostle says in effect,—Christ has suffered, and 
we only follow Him: He suffered, the just for the unjust, and 
we should be content to bear any injury ; He suffered even to 
death, but His dying only issued in a quickened spiritual life, 
and we, therefore, ought to take heart fearlessly to keep a 
good conscience in all persecutions. So far there is general 
agreement. But, in what succeeds, are we to see a confir- 
mation of the fact, that Christ’s death in a righteous cause 
should not depress but encourage the readers in the face of 
their sufferings, on the ground that Christ’s going in His dis- 
embodied state to preach to the spirits in prison, was a proof 
that His true life was not interfered with, and that even His 
proper activities were not interrupted? Or are we to find in 
the mention of this preaching, coupled with the notice of the 
race of the flood, the building of the ark, the long-suffering of 
God, and the figure of baptism, the statement of an antecedent 
ministry of Christ which exhibited the stedfastness of His own 
purpose from first to last to bear with the unworthy, and do 
good to the greatest wrong-doers, and which might well stimu- 
late Christians to a like attitude towards their oppressors? If 
we adopt the former view, even in that most favourable form 
in which we have described it, the preaching in question 
comes in at best, according to Gider’s own acknowledgment, 
as a digression. The balance of probabilities otherwise seems 
very decidedly against any theory which refers the passage to 
the time between Christ’s death and resurrection, or to a 
subsequent period. Our object, therefore, will be to shew 
that all interpretations, which find in it any kind of preaching 
1 See Wolfii Cure, under the text. 
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in Hell or Hades, or any specific action of the Redeemer’s soul 
during the Triduum, leave so much unaccounted for, and have 
such difficulty in retaining anything like the natural sense for 
some of the best understood terms in the Greek, as to pre- 
clude their admissibility, whatever other explanation may be 
sought. To make good this finding, let us bring those ex- 
positions to the test of certain initial positions, the satisfy- 
ing of which will be allowed to be requisite in any warrantable 
rendering. 

Evidently, any adequate interpretation must bring with it 
something to suit that exhortation to a Christ-like behaviour 
under injury, which we have seen to be the apostle’s direct 
object ; and that interpretation will best commend itself which 
enforces this injunction most powerfully, in greatest cohesion 
with the whole section, and by motives drawn most lucidly 
from Christ’s own history. Again, we set in the front the 
salient fact, that the really definite thing in the whole para- 
graph is the mention of the days of Noah. Justice must be 
done to that above all things, and it is simply to reject the 
guiding line and prefer deliberately the devious intricacies of 
the labyrinth, when exegetes start from the “ spirits in prison,” 
and make the view they adopt as to these words rule all the 
rest. The latter phrase, let its difficulty be what it may, stands 
by itself, and cannot be the determining element ; whereas, on 
the contrary, the mention of Noah’s age is the central thing, the 
only thing which is expanded and explained in the subsequent 
clauses, and from it, therefore, in all reason, we ought to 
commence. The introduction of the long-suffering cf God, 
the preparing of the ark, and the sign of baptism, must also 
be kept fully in view; and any exposition will be successful 
in proportion as it embraces all these as integral factors in 
the section conducing directly to the establishment of the 
apostle’s leading design. It will be admitted, too, that the 
key to the obscurities of the passage ought to be sought first 
of all in the Petrine writings themselves. Further, there are 
requirements of a more purely linguistic nature which must 
be met. We name these in especial :—the é § must be accepted 
as the relative, and not transformed, (as Giider does with it, on 
the mistaken analogy of Rom. viii. 3,) into a “ because,” or “in 
that,” or other similar formula; the terms {worombsic, gudraxh, 
xngveoew, must bear their natural meanings—not “kept alive,” 
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but “ qguickened ;” not “ safe-keeping” but “prison ;” not simple 
“proclamation,” or “declaration of judgment,” but “preaching 
the gospel,” or “grace;”' and the cagxi—aviuar: (whatever 
opinion be held as to the authority of the r# sometimes in- 
serted before the latter), must be taken in their ordinary anti- 
thesis and with the regular force of the dative, so that the sense 
is, “put to death as to the flesh,” as to the earthly side of His 
being, or in respect of a mode of life conditioned by the limited, 
visible, and mortal,—* but quickened as to the spirit,” as to the 
spiritual side of His being, or in respect of a mode of life 
pneumatic, supernatural, and undetermined by the limitations 
of the mortal. Still greater emphasis is to be laid on two 
other facts: namely, first, that the dmsdqoa0: is properly equiva- 
lent not to “ who were disobedient (which would be strictly ror 
anednoaci), but to “ when they were disobedient,” in refer- 
ence to the date, or possibly to the result, of the preaching ; 
and secondly, that the subject all through the 18th and 19th 
verses is the same, neither Noah nor the quickened Christ, 
but simply Christ. This latter is a fact which it most seri- 
ously concerns us to bear in mind, because it will be found 
that the Hades-interpretations slip into the habit of rendering 
the é ¢, as if were éy @ Cworondivrs wvetuars instead of what alone 
it can be, év ¢ #vewars, and thus they make the Person who “went 
and preached,” not, what it ought to be, Christ as to the spirit- 
side of His being, or in the pneumatic and super-earthly mode 
of life, but the vivified Christ, or Christ in the quickened spirit, 

Now, if these are some of the most imperative require- 
ments of the exegesis, how are they satisfied by the current 
views? Manifestly, Horsley’s idea that Christ, in the soul that 
survived the stroke of death, went and preached to the de- 
parted righteous in the place of their intermediate detainment 
with a view to their elevation, as well as Calvin’s opinion 


1 Zezschwitz, indeed, affirms that Peter’s usual word for the preaching of grace 
is sdayytAiReodas, and that xngdecs means radically the preaching of the King- 
dom. Hence he infers that it may fairly be held to involve a preaching of 
judgment as well as of grace. But the difficulty remains—to prove that, 
without any contextual qualification, xngéeeuv can be understood either of a 
self-presentation or of an announcement of doom. Dr Bartle’s exegesis may 
be judged of from his making ixvgugs = he cried aloud, i.e., as @ sufferer in 
Hades. 

? Even Zezschwitz, not to speak of a multitude of earlier writers, lapses 


into this assumption when he speaks of the subject as being the Christus 
reduz. 
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that by the “spirits in prison” are meant the souls in waiting 
for Christ’s salvation, with all interpretations which assume 
an announcement of salvation to the righteous departed, are 
excluded by the gudax%, which can so little denote any kind 
of gracious safe-keeping or any place of wardship for the good, 
that Baur would rather find in the clause some sort of address 
to sinning angels. All expositions which involve a preaching 
of judgment, or any kind of a concio damnatoria, are in like 
manner condemned, not only by the linguistic facts already 
indicated, but also by the general order of thought. For it 
would surely be the strangest method of inculcating a Christ- 
like love and patience under wrong, to refer the readers to 
Christ’s own example in visiting the under-world for the 
express purpose of wrath and judgment. The whole theory of 
a bond fidé preaching of the gospel here to the dead is 
equally at fault, whether that supposed offer of grace is made 
to all indiscriminately, or limited to those who had not sufficient 
opportunity in this life, or to those few who, it is imagined, may 
have repented at the last hour in the flood, or to children and 
the unaccountable, or (as Kern thinks) to all who die with sin 
stronger in them than holiness. For, even were it possible to 
establish this notion of the renewed offer by other scriptures, so 
far as this passage goes, it must remain at least an utterly futile 
preaching. There is not one word in the text as to any gracious 
results of that preaching, but the disobedience instanced and 
the guvaaxq used here (elsewhere occurring of parties past re- 
covery), point rather to the inefficacious character of the address. 
Kénig feels this objection, and meets it only by remarking that, 
although nothing is said of any won there by Christ, His word 
cannot return to Him void. One very serious objection to all 
these Hades-interpretations, is the very questionable liberty 
taken with the «»iu« ascribed here to Christ. It is extremely 
doubtful whether, in the connection in which it appears in 
these verses, the term can sustain the sense of that soul of 
Christ which is His in virtue of the incarnation, and that 
human soul specifically in its intermediate state. Those who 
take it so, are in general compelled also to put the meaning 
“kept alive,” instead of “made alive,” on the Zw«rombeis: or if 
they retain the sense of “quickened,” they apply it to the 
revivification of the body antecedent to the resurrection, which 
also involves a dubious limitation of the verb. For that verb 
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is regularly used of the resurrection per se. And strictly, the 
person said to go and preach is neither the Risen Christ nor 
Christ quoad quickened body, nor Christ quoad soul, but 
Christ quoad aviwa, i.e. Christ in a superhuman, spiritual, 
unconditioned mode of being. But beyond all else, the capital 
defect chargeable on these renderings is their thorough failure 
to account for the remarkably central and definite statement 
of Noah’s age, with the detailed mention of the disobedience, 
the ark, the divine waiting, and the salvation of eight souls. 
Whether they suppose the spirits in prison to comprehend all 
the dead, and the men of the flood to be named as some kind 
of particular instance, or confine both the phrases to the one 
generation, they have to discover reasons for the selection of this 
one race. Some say, accordingly, that the men of the flood are 
introduced as specially excusable, or as deserving some peculiar 
compensation in the other world for the sudden shortening of 
their opportunities in this world. Others hold that they are 
brought in as pre-eminently wicked. In either case, it is ima- 
gined that they are named as exemplary types of the objects on 
whom a new activity of Christ may be exercised in the unseen 
world. One of the most extreme instances of the latter of these 
two modes of explanation is seen in Zezschwitz’s fancy that this 
unique judicial visit had its occasion in the absolutely unparal- 
Jeled guilt adhering to that race in consequence of its connec- 
tion with the sin between the angelic sons of God and the 
daughters of men, believed to be hinted at in Genesis vi. 1-4. 
One of the most notable attempts of the former order, is that 
of Horsley, who thinks he has observed in some parts of scrip- 
ture “ an anxiety, if the expression may be allowed, of the sacred 
writers to convey distinct intimations that the antediluvian 
race is not uninterested in the redemption and the final 
retribution,” and conceives that “the souls of those who died 
in that dreadful visitation, might, from that circumstance, 
have peculiar apprehensions of themselves as the victims of 
the divine vengeance, and might peculiarly need the consola- 
tion which the preaching of our Lord in the subterranean 
regions afforded to these ‘prisoners of hope.” But, however 
ingenious these theorisings may be, they will not bear inspec- 
tion. On the one hand, if this race is introduced as pre- 
eminently bad, then it is difficult to understand how the 
emphasising of a second chance left for the most perverse 
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of all generations, in the future life, can be much of an 
incentive to the righteous to live carefully in righteous- 
ness in this life. On the other hand, if they are singled 
out as peculiarly excusable, it must be taken for granted 
that they had not light enough in their earthly career; 
whereas the very thing that is made so prominent in the 
text itself is the fact that God waited for them with such 
long-suffering, and warned them so abundantly, and offered 
them such ample opportunities of knowing His will through 
the agency of Noah and the building of the ark. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the difficulties besetting these Hades- 
interpretations are so great as to make Schweitzer’s verdict 
scarcely too strong when he pronounces the dogma of the 
Descensus here a pure myth. 

Although not at present obliged to essay a positive construc- 
tion of the passage, we may state in brief the view we adopt. 
We take what is dealt with to be something belonging to the 
period so precisely determined, namely, Noah’s time. In that 
we see a preaching or an offer of grace, not merely by Noah, 
but, in accordance with the Reformed doctrine of the Logos, 
by Christ Himself as the Logos asarkos or spermatikos ; and 
we understand the general idea to be that, if in all times there 
have been sufferings for the righteous, in all times there have 
also been declarations of the graciousness of the Divine Will; 
that these revelations have been attributable always to the 
action of the same Christ, pre-incarnate, incarnate, or exalted ; 
and that as the Master has ever borne this loving attitude 
towards the unworthy, and has sought to save the grossest 
wrongdoers, the servants ought to aim at the same disposition 
towards the injurious. The tenor of the whole may be thus 
expressed—Bear your persecutions, and count it better to 
suffer for well-doing than for ill-doing; take heart from 
Christ’s own example; think how variously He did good to 
the unworthy ; remember how He laboured to bring His 
enemies to God, and died for the unjust ; yet forget not how 
His life was only thereby glorified ; reflect that if in one sense 
He suffered even to death under the hand of persecutors whom 
He sought to benefit, in another sense He was quickened,—that 
if He died as to what concerns this mortal mode of life, He 
only rose thereby to a spiritual mode of being, free from the 
limitations of the flesh, with supernatural conditions, increased 
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range, heightened power; nay more, look back upon the dis- 
tant past, before ever He appeared in the flesh, and when He 
was yet in that super-earthly mode of action into which He 
has risen again by death, and consider how then, too, He was 
true to this character, how by activities conformable to that 
spiritual order of being He offered mercy to the most unworthy, 
and went and preached to that guiltiest generation of the 
flood at the very time of their great disobedience, testifying to 
that doomed race of God’s longsuffering, and, by the agency 
of His servant Noah, and the spectacle of the ark a-building, 
and the varied warnings of the time, making known His will 
to save them, as in fact He did save the select souls of Noah’s 
house ; and reflect that He has still the same graciousness of 
will, of which baptism is now the figure, and can still save the 
righteous; yea, that He is all the abler now to save such, see- 
ing that He is gone into heaven, and is at the right hand of 
God, and has angels and authorities and powers all subject to 
Him. This is the interpretation sanctioned, at least in sub- 
stance, by the great names of Augustine, Aquinas, Bede, Beza, 
Gerhard, Turretin, Hofmann, Besser, Schweitzer, and others. 
With variations in other things, they agree in referring the 
preaching to the age of Noah. The method in which it is 
drawn out above differs in some particulars from all of these. 
But to Schweitzer belongs the merit of clearing it, in his 
strikingly penetrating treatise, of the great objection usually 
alleged against it, namely, that it puts Noah where the text 
puts Christ. For he unfolds it so as to present, not Noah, or 
Christ speaking by Noah, but Christ Himself, the Logos in His 
pre-incarnate ministry, as the- Preacher, and explains the offer 
of grace as made by Him then, not simply by the word of Noah 
(who had first to be preached to himself), but specially by the 
ark, and all the Divine dealings and warnings and testimonies 
in providence by which the Divine Will was made known to 
the men of that critical epoch. This answers all the linguistic 
requirements specified. It accounts intelligibly for the mention 
of the building of the ark, that being one of the means by which 
the Logos preached to the perverse race. It suggests some 
explanation for the introduction of baptism. For as the waters 
sustaining the ark were in one aspect a sign of God’s will to save 
the righteous, so baptism is now the token of that same will— 
a saving Will made known then by a supernatural ministry of 
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Christ, and made known still by the same kind of supernatural 
ministry, only with this difference, that the ministry now is so 
much the more influential, as He has all authorities and powers 
subject to Him. This interpretation, finally, has the advantage 
of being founded on other expressions of the same apostle, 
such especially as the statement in 1 Pet. i. 11, where the 
Spirit of Christ is spoken of as being in the ancient prophets." 

The result reached as to the “spirits in prison” will sim- 
plify our examination of the cognate passage in 1 Peter iv. 6, 
a verse of such acknowledged difficulty that Luther thought 
some corruption must have crept into the text. Reiche 
fancies it may be the gloss of some transcriber or annotator, 
and others pronounce it the most intractable of all the dicta 
in the controversy. Here we have a “gospel preached,” the 
persons addressed being styled “dead,” and the intention 
being this—“ that they might be judged according to men in 
the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” Does this 
disclose a gospel addressed to the dead when dead, or does it 
refer to a gospel once proclaimed to persons now dead? Is it 
a “preaching” conducted in the under world as a compensa- 


tion for defects and irregularities inherent in the probationary 
arrangements of the present scene of being? To decide on 
this we must commence with certain linguistic data, such as 
these: that the sinyysd/odn is a genuine past, “ was preached ;” 
that the vexgors, reflecting back upon the previous vexgois, can 
naturally refer here, as there, only to the physically dead, 


1 It is granted that even this exposition has some uncertainties. One is, 
that it makes the “spirits in prison” mean the “‘ spirits now in prison.” But 
this change of time is due simply to the description of the persons to whom 
the grace was addressed, as persons so hopelessly unworthy that they went 
on to their doom. And if there is a change of time here between the 
preaching and the imprisonment, there is in the other view a change of time 
between the preaching and the disobedience. It may also be objected that 
wogsvésis, specially in the light of the following rogsuésls sis otdgavév, must 
mean local motion. But the reply is, that the parallel with the second wogs- . 
ésis is false, because there is no wvsJua7: there, and that we have analogies 
elsewhere for the sense proposed,—as when it is said of Christ, the spiritual 
Rock in the desert, that He followed them ; or as when Jehovah in the Old 
Testament is spoken of as coming down and going up; or as when it is said 
of Christ, after His cross, that He came (iaéw») and preached peace (Eph. ii. 
17). In fact, the difficulty is one that must abide on all interpretations, 
simply because it is in the text itself. For under any possible view, we have 
still the fact that Christ is said here to have gone, although He is described 
as iv rvevuxrs, in a spirit-life. 
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and not, with Augustine, Gerhard, &c., to the spiritually dead ; 
that the xgdae, in relation to the preceding xgia, cannot be 
used here of discipline, or mortification, or penitence, but 
expresses a literal judgment, which is understood most naturally 
of bodily death as the sentence of sin; that wind is most 
simply taken in the familiar usage of contrast, “that, although 
judged .... they might yet live ;” that the omission of the 
article before »«xgods in the preceding verse, and before vexgers 
here, while not warranting the assertion that these words neces- 
sarily exclude the idea of the dead as a totality, shews at least 
that there is nothing absolutely compelling us to interpret them 
of the departed universally, the dead through all time on to the 
end, and nothing preventing a more limited rendering. In both 
cases they mean strictly dead persons, in contrast to living, and 
leave the context to settle who these are. The writer’s dominant 
object, also, is free from all serious doubt. It is to rouse his 
readers to arm themselves with Christ’s mind under persecu- 
tion, to separate themselves from pagan vices, and not be moved 
by the blasphemous slanders of the heathen. That interpreta- 
tion, consequently, will be the most probable which most fully 
answers those linguistic demands, and best exhibits the con- 
tents of this verse as recommending the exhortation to live fear- 
lessly for God even in such circumstances. Thus the question 
comes to be, What is the nature of that connection with the 
preceding context, in which the introductory “for” places this 
statement of the preaching of a gospel to dead persons? To 
look on it as confirmatory of Christ’s readiness to judge, 
because (as Bengel suggests) after the preaching of the gospel 
to the world there remains no other ministry to be discharged 
but that of judgment; or to consider, with Miiller and others, 
verses 3-5 as a digression, and verses ], 2 as finding their 
ratification in this sixth verse, will be judged an expedient to 
be adopted only as a last resort. A less objectionable plan 
is to make the “for” relate specially to the “give account,” 
in which case the sense would be, “ fear not your blasphemers : 
they shall all inevitably be judged: even should they die 
before Christ’s coming, they shall still have to answer; for the 
gospel has been preached to those now dead, as well as to 
those still alive, with the gracious object of giving them life ; 
and if they have frustrated that object, it will only bring on 
VOL, XXIIL—NO. LXXXIII. Cc 
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them heavier condemnation.” But although this exposition 
in substance is ably advocated by Hofmann, it can scarcely 
meet acceptance ; because it presents only the fear that their 
adversaries might escape punishment as the matter most 
likely to disconcert these Christians, and because by restricting 
the “ dead” to those blasphemers who should die, it fails to do 
justice to the declaration of that life-giving design of the 
preaching in question, with which the whole so emphatically 
concludes, Again, the connection may be taken to be imme- 
diately between the mention of the dead as judged by Christ, 
and the gospel as preached also to the dead. This has un- 
doubtedly the merit of linking the two verses most directly 
together; and the idea then will be, that it is with strictest 
justice that the dead will be judged no less than the living, be- 
cause the gospel is preached to all, those who miss it in this 
world having it announced to them in the other world. It is 
mainly under this scheme that the Hades-renderings are 
brought in; but, as it will appear, without adequate reason. 
For either this preaching is identified with that supposed 
under-world preaching to the “spirits in prison,” which has 
been already instanced ; in which case the objections which 
held good there will hold good here. Or else, this is taken to 
be the generalisation of a truth of which that preaching to the 
spirits in prison was a particular example—namely, that the 
gospel is really preached to all, Christ’s visit to Hades being 
the means by which it is offered to the departed who have come 
short of it on earth; and then this is further expanded into 
an enunciation of the general principle, that all shall be judged 
by Christ, because before the period of that assize all shall have 
had Christ’s gospel fully made known to them. Against this 
there is much to urge. It is met at once by the decisive 
objection that it alters the tense of the verb, making the “ was 
preached” virtually equivalent to “is preached,” or “ shall 
have been preached ;” and thus takes it for granted that this 
gospel-ministry, which is here most distinctly a past event, 
may be a continuous process. Plainly, also, it is not legitimate 
to thrust into this passage the question concerning the right- 
eousness of the general judgment of all men, as founded on the 
fact that, in the other world, if not in this, the gospel shall 
first have been preached to all. For what the apostle has in 
view here, is not the case of men who may die without hearing 
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the gospel, but the case of those Christians who were blas- 
phemed and of those heathen who did blaspheme them for the 
fidelity they shewed to the gospel in separating themselves from 
former impurities. As this Hades-interpretation is most usually 
expounded, with the “judged” and the “live” made co-ordinate 
clauses dependent on the “preached,” and with the “ judg- 
ment” and the “life” thus both transferred to the other 
world, it also underlies the difficulty contained in the mention 
of the “flesh.” For although Giider, in order to surmount this 
objection, endeavours to assert for the term “flesh” the sense 
of a corrupt fleshly inclination subsisting in the departed in 
the other world, the word according to invariable New Testa- 
ment use refers to something in the state of this life; so that 
this particular form of the Hades-view must choose between 
these alternatives, either that the dead still have “the flesh,” 
or that it was when they lived that these dead persons had 
the gospel preached to them. And, not to detail others, we 
have this argument against the whole interpretation, that it 
does not fit in with the writer’s main design. For what bear- 
ing has this mention of the deceased and their opportunities 
on the position of living Christians, who are suffering at the 
hands of living persecutors? Or what kind of incentive would 
it be for these oppressed Christians to live unmoved by the in- 
juriousness of their blasphemers, to tell them that those blas- 
phemers who triumph over them on earth will also enjoy a 
fresh time of favour, and have the gospel preached to them in 
the other world? To emphasize the benignity of God towards 
the departed generally, or the grace of Christ toward the 
unrighteous dead, and even towards the most depraved among 
the deceased, is surely the strangest metliod of enjoining the 
pious not to quail under the enmities of the wicked now. 
While these are weighty reasons for rejecting those con- 
ceptions of the passage which find a Descensuk in it, or see 
an indication of the erection of something like an under- 
world Church, it is to be admitted that it is not easy to estab- 
lish any exposition altogether indubitable. This much, how- 
ever, may be said, that while the “ dead” here must be taken 
as the literally dead, it does not follow that they are spoken 
of as addressed when dead; that the “judged” in the fifth 
verse is undefined, and is therefore to be understood in the 
widest sense of the equitable award which all shall receive, 
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and not to be restricted to the punishment of the perverse ; 
and that it seems impossible to satisfy the prominence here 
given to the fact that this gospel has for its aim their living 
im the spirit otherwise than by fixing on the Christians them- 
selves, and not their blasphemers, as its subjects. Thus the 
simplest interpretation, and the one which serves best to carry 
out the writer’s leading intention, seems to be to find in the 
verse an illustration either of the main idea in the fifth verse, 
or of the element of comfort contained in the intimation that 
the dead, no less than the living at Christ’s coming, will have 
the sentence of the righteous Judge pronounced over them. 
And the sense of the whole section will then, in substance, be 
this :—Live to the will of God ; think of the vileness of your 
former pagan life, and have done with it for ever; the heathen 
will blaspheme you when they see you forswear their vices ; 
but though they justify their persecutions by slanderous assaults 
upon your character, be not moved ; there is a time when all 
will get their rights ; Christ is Judge, He is ready to judge both 
quick and dead ; take comfort from the thought that He comes 
to pronounce on the cause of all who have died, just as cer- 
tainly as on that of those who may survive ; for with this very 
purpose was the gospel preached to your deceased brethren, 
that, although dying under the hand of their persecutors, and 
hearing in their bodies the judgment of death like other men, 
they might yet live as God lives in a spiritual mode of being 
—a life higher than the earthly. 

There are other classes of texts which have been sometimes 
claimed for the support of this dogma. But they require 
nothing more than mention. There are those, for example, 
which treat of Christ’s power over death, Hades, &c. But 
Scripture certainly does not aver that that power was gained 
by a descent to the realms of darkness; and to introduce any 
such visit into passages like Matt. xvi. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
Apoc. i. 18, is based, apart from all other considerations, on 
the assumption that, in order to do anything, Christ must be 
ipsissima forma in the place in which it is done. It is the 
same with those passages which express His lordship over 
all beings and objects, alive or dead. Throughout the New 
Testament, that sovereignty is referred, not to a descent, but 
to His death and resurrection; and in the most frequently 
cited text of all in this class, Phil. ii. 10, the fact is apparent 
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that, whatever view be taken of the “ things under the earth,” 
His supremacy over them is made dependent, not on any 
departure into an intermediate Hades, but on His obedience 
unto the death of the cross and His consequent exaltation. 
The Biblical inquiry thus shews that the great mass of sup- 
posed proof-passages are so irrelevant, that one marvels at the 
ingenuity which has drawn them into this train of things; 
that the few primary texts are adduced only at the cost of a 
misconception of the objects immediately in view; that, as 
regards the Petrine sections, the Hades-interpretations are 
precisely those which labour under the greatest embarrass- 
ments; and that even were the opposite the case with these 
foundations of the dogma, it would be the reverse of scientific 
to erect so huge a structure of doctrine on a basis so narrow. 
The conclusion we come to is this, that beyond the simple 
fact that, as true Man, Christ passed into the unseen world, 
remained under the power of death, and fulfilled the condi- 
tions of a genuine humanity in dying, His body being in the 
grave and His soul with God, Scripture offers us no positive 
or definable doctrine on the subject of the Redeemer’s condition 
during the Triduum. 
Srewart D. F. SALMOND. 


Art. Il. —On the Interpretation of St Pauls Epistles. 


]‘HE interpretation of St Paul's epistles is a subject of great 

consequence and peculiar interest. It is impossible to 
overestimate the importance of these writings, or the necessity 
of exercising great care in the interpretation of them. They 
form the most important record of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and a very considerable part of divine revelation. In 
the evangelical histories Christ is manifested less as the 
author, than as the substance of revelation; as Archbishop 
Whately remarks, “‘ He did not come to make a revelation, so 
much as to be the subject of a revelation.” The revelation 
itself—the truths of Christianity—*“the many things” which 
Christ had to make known to His apostles, are contained chiefly 
in the apostolic epistles, and of these, the epistles written by 
St Paul, if we include the Hebrews, constitute five-sixths of the 
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whole. Besides, the interpretation of St Paul’s epistles is not 
so simple a task as might at first sight appear. We have not 
only to contend with the difficulties proper to this author,—the 
peculiar Greek dialect of which there are elsewhere few remains, 
the style though masculine and powerful yet somewhat in- 
volved and obscure, and the matter often profound and difficult 
of apprehension,—we have also to take into account the element 
of inspiration which distinguishes the sacred writings from all 
other books; and it is an inquiry of considerable difficulty how 
far this element affects or modities the ordinary rules of inter- 
pretation. Accordingly, in point of fact, very different ideas of in- 
terpretation have been entertained in the Christian Church ; and, 
probably as a consequence, the most opposite opinions in theo- 
logy claim support from the epistles of St Paul. Both Protest- 
ants and Romanists, both Trinitarians and Unitarians, appeal 
specially to St Paul, as the advocate of their respective views. 

It is evident that whatever modification may be necessitated 
by the element of inspiration, the ordinary methods of inter- 
pretation must be applied in the first instance. A book 
written in a dead language is handed down to us from a remote 
period, and we have to endeavour to ascertain its true meaning. 
First of all, it is necessary to obtain a pure and authentic text, 
so far as that is possible; and for that purpose we must 
examine manuscripts, versions, quotations, and apply in that 
examination just the same tests as we should do were we deter- 
mining the text of Homer or Sophocles. The next task is to 
obtain the true sense of the words, and attend to the true 
force of the construction, and the more minutely we do so, the 
more accurate will be our translation. In this work of trans- 
lation we must pay special attention to the niceties of the 
peculiar dialect of the New Testament, and the divergencies of 
meaning which words may have undergone. Here, also, we 
must make use of everything that can throw light on St Paul’s 
epistles, such as the topography of the places mentioned, the 
history of the times, and the manners and customs of the age 
and of the different nations referred to. Lastly, we must inter- 
pret contextually, not regarding the statements of the apostle 
as mere abstract declarations, nor resting any argument on 
detached expressions, but looking narrowly at the context 
and thus endeavouring to give to the precepts and doctrines of 
St Paul's epistles their true and full significance. 
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We must also interpret St Paul ii consistency with himself; 
that is, we must not make him say one thing in one part of 
his writings, and another thing in another. This is a general 
canon of criticism which applies to all works.’ There is a 
certain consistency in a writer of any mark, which ought as 
much as possible to be recognised and respected. He will not 
alter his fundamental opinions without notice, and those 
characteristics which have marked him out from others will 
mostly remain unchanged. ‘hus, in a passage of doubtful 
interpretation, we rightly give a preference to that meaning 
which is in harmony with the views of the writer elsewhere 
expressed. But this rule is of great force in interpreting the 
writings of St Paul; because, as we shall afterwards see, 
inspiration at once supposes and guarantees consistency, and 
prevents the writer from contradicting himself; and, even 
apart from inspiration, St Paul is a man of such resolute and 
confirmed opinions, that any one would regard with suspicion a 
rendering which should differ from his meaning in other passages. 
If a difficulty occur in any passage ; if, when grammatically 
rendered, it seem to admit of more than one meaning, and if 
the context throws no light upon it, that meaning is to be 
preferred which is in correspondence with St Paul’s usual 
mode of thought. Not that by this is meant that we must 
first form a Pauline phase of Christianity, and then bring St 
Paul’s writings into harmony with it; but merely that in 
doubtful passages the consistency of the apostle should be 
preserved. What is true of the apostle’s sentiments is also 
true of his words—the usus scribendi of the writer. Words 
and phrases which admit of a certain variety in meaning, and 
which from the particular passages in which they occur are of 
somewhat doubtful import, are to be taken in that sense in 
which the apostle elsewhere employs them. 

One great requisite for the interpretation of St Paul’s epistles, 
iscandour. From various causes, and especially from sectarian 
bias, we are very liable to err in this particular; and indeed 
it is difficult for one who has adopted a peculiar creed to come 
to the study of Biblical interpretation without prepossession. 


' It is of course not in general to be affirmed without qualification ; for 
there is nothing unusual in an author holding and expressing different 


opinions at different times, while some development or modification of view 
is inevitable. 
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Still it is evidently the duty of the true interpreter not to 
come witi a preconceived creed, and to force St Paul into an 
agreement with it, but to derive his creed directly from 
Scripture; to find out without prepossession St Paul’s opinious 
from his own writings; not to assert dogmatically that such 
must be the meaning of St Paul, because such is the doctrine 
of Scripture, but to reverse the process, and affirm that such 
is the doctrine of Scripture, because such is the obvious mean- 
ing of St Paul. Not what we think should be meant, but what 
the apostle really means, ought to be the object of inquiry. 
“We must not,” says Luther, “ make God’s word mean what 
we wish ; we must not bend it, but allow it to bend us, and 
give it the honour of being better than we could make it; so 
that we must let it stand.” This evident rule has often been 
violated by sectarian efforts. A Unitarian will force St Paul 
to teach Unitarianism, a Romanist Romanism, a Lutheran 
Lutheranism, a Calvinist Calvinism, an Arminian Arminianism, 
and an Anglican Anglicanism. Each one comes with his rule 
and squares St Paul’s writings so as to harmonise with it ; 
explains away what is apparently opposed, and magnifies what 
is apparently in agreement; often, indeed, unconsciously, but 
frequently also with an evident purpose. We must read St 
Paul precisely as we find him. 

The truth, and nothing but the truth, ought to be our aim. 
Although certain passages in St Paul’s epistles may seem at 
variance with our preconceived views of doctrine, and to favour 
the opposite opinions, those passages must on no account be 
forced or strained, but their true meaning fully given with an 
unbiassed judgment. In all disputed passages claimed by 
opposing sects as proofs of their respective doctrines, we must 
judge impartially, and give without a bias what we conceive to 
be the correct interpretation. The light of truth must always 
be followed, irrespective of consequences, 

It is very necessary for the student of St Paul’s epistles to 
sympathise with and endeavour to put himself in the place of 
those whom the apostle addresses. The writings of St Paul 
are letters to certain Churches, and must have been written 
with a primary design of being understood by these Churches 
and adapted to their circumstances, whatever ulterior design 
there may have been in their composition ; and, therefore, 
there is considerable truth in the remark of Professor Jowett, 
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when restricted to St Paul’s epistles, that “the office of the 
interpreter is not to add another (to the numerous interpreta- 
tions which have been given), but to recover the original one— 
the meaning, that is, of the words as they struck on the 
ears or flashed before the eyes of those who first heard and 
read them.” The aim of criticism is to make us read and 
understand the epistles as they to whom they were written 
read and understood them. Not that it can be affirmed that 
those to whom the epistles were written perfectly understood 
their full meaning; that probably was impossible from the 
nature of the truths they contained, and, we may also believe, 
on account of the ulterior design of the Spirit Who inspired 
them. Still it is clearly necessary, in order correctly to compre- 
hend the epistles, that we understand the state, character, and 
peculiar opinions of those Churches to which they were 
written, and to put ourselves as well as we can in their place. 
Just as the true historian throws himself back into the times 
of which he writes, enters into the feelings of those times, 
lives in thought in that period ; so must the true interpreter 
transfer himself to the age of St Paul, and visit those Churches 
to which he wrote his epistles. Take, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, the first epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of St 
Paul’s epistles. In order fully to understand this epistle, we 
must know the character of the Thessalonian Church—whether 
it was chiefly Jewish or Gentile, what were its views, what its 
errors, what its wants, what its difficulties, and as much as 
possible sympathise with the Thessalonians when they received 
and read that epistle. 

It is of still more manifest importance to attempt to enter 
into sympathy with the author of the epistles ; we must put 
ourselves in the position of St Paul when he wrote these 
letters. His writings are not abstract treatises on Christianity, 
but vivid and living appeals called forth by particular and, in 
general, pressing circumstances. We must, then, inquire into 
the circumstances which occasioned the writing of these epistles; 
what was the definite purpose which the apostle had in view 
in their composition ; in other words, we must try and discover 
the design of each epistle. We shall thus be the better enabled 
to understand it as a whole, and to see the connection between 
its several statements. It is a still more difficult task to enter 
into the spirit of the apostle, to realise something of the inten- 
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sity of his faith, of his ardour and self-devotion, to feel as he 
felt the errors of the times, to know what he thought about 
the great enterprise, to the beginnings of which he was the 
main support, and the progress of which we still see in the 
gradual Christianising of the world. 

Much of what has been hitherto said applies in a greater 
or less degree to all criticism, at least to criticism unmodified 
-by the element of inspiration. It is, however, necessary to 
consider what modification in the rules of interpretation that 
element introduces. Many biblical interpreters refuse to admit 
of any modification ; their words imply that we must interpret 
Scripture like any ordinary book ; that precisely the same rules 
are applicable to it as are applicable to the Iliad or the Mneid. 
This appears to be the opinion of Professor Jowett in his 
remarkable essay on the “ Interpretation of Scripture ”: 


“ Interpret the Scripture like any other book. There are many respects 
in which Scripture is unlike any other book ; these will appear in the 
results of such an interpretation. The first step is to know the meaning, 
and this can only be done in the same careful and impartial way that we 
ascertain the meaning of Sophocles or of Plato.” 


And he thus sums up his observations : 


“Of what has been said, this is the sum: That Scripture, like other 
books, has one meaning, which is to be gathered from itself without refer- 
ence to the adaptations of fathers or divines ; and without regard to @ priori 
notions about its nature and origin. It is to be interpreted like other 
books, with attention to the character of its authors, and the prevailing 
state of civilisation and knowledge, with allowance for peculiarities of 
style and language, and modes of thought and figures of speech. Yet not 
without a sense that as we read there grows upon us the witness of God 
in the world, anticipating in a rude and primitive age the truth that was 
to be, shining more and more unto the perfect day in the life of Christ, 
which again is reflected from different points of view in the teaching of 
His apostles.” 


No doubt if Scripture were like any other book, there could 
be no ground for diversity in the mode of its interpretation. 
But if Scripture, as is admitted, is “in many respects unlike any 
other book,” may not this unlikeness occasion a difference in 
the mode of its interpretation? Is it, then, so evident that it 
can be laid dowa as an axiom, “Interpret Scripture like any 
other book”? The element of inspiration must of necessity be 
taken into account, and the question does not seem a very 
simple one, How far does this element modify our methods of 
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interpretation? It is not merely St Paul who writes epistles 
for the good of particular churches, such as Thessalonica or 
Corinth ; it is the Holy Ghost through St Paul who writes 
them for the good of the Church universal. Now Professor 
Jowett, whilst he admits the element of inspiration, according 
to his notion of it, yet denies that it ought to have the slightest 
influence on our mode of interpretation : 


“The interpretation of Scripture,” he observes, “has nothing to do 
with any opinion respecting its origin. The meaning of Scripture is one 
thing ; the inspiration of Scripture is another. It is conceivable that 
those who hold the most different views about the one, may be able to 
agree about the other The question of inspiration, though in one 
sense important, is to the interpreter as though it were not important ; 
he is in no way called upon to determine a matter with which he has 
nothing to do, and which was not determined by fathers of the Church. 
And he had better go on his way, and leave the more precise definition 
of the word to the progress of knowledge and the results of the study of 
Scripture, instead of entangling himself with a theory about it.” 

All this is very unsatisfactory. It would rather appear 
that a biblical critic cannot avoid the question, Whether, 
assuming inspiration, the ordinary rules of interpretation are 
entirely applicable? It is absolutely necessary either to reject 
the doctrine, or if,on the contrary, it be accepted, to consider how 
it affects the question of interpretation. It seems impossible (as 
Professor Jowett attempts todo) both to accept and to ignore it. 

It is entirely foreign to the subject of this paper to enter 
upon any lengthened discussion of the doctrine of inspiration, 
either in proof of its truth, or in order to determine its nature 
and extent. Our Lord, before His departure from this world, 
promised such an inspiration to His apostles: “ The Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance whatever I have said unto you” (John 
xiv. 26). As it was promised by our Lord, so it was claimed 
by the apostles. “ All Scripture,” says St Paul, referring to the 
Jewish Scriptures, “is given by inspiration of God” (2 Tim. 
iii. 16). And St Peter, speaking of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, says, “Prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of men; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” Now what is true of the Old Testament 
holds good also of the New. The apostles regard their writ- 
ings also as Holy Scripture (2 Pet. iii. 16), and rank them along 
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with those of the prophets (Eph. ii. 20, 2 Pet. iii. 11). St 
Paul especially, in numerous passages in his epistles, asserts 
his own inspiration, that the gospel which he taught was made 
known to him by revelation ; that, in short, it was not so much 
he, Paul, who spoke and wrote, as the Holy Ghost who was the 
inspirer of his words and writings. “ We speak the wisdom of 
God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory. . .. Which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth” (1 Cor.ii.7,13). And again: “I 
certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me 
is notafterman. For I neither received it of men, neither was 
I taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12). 

If, indeed, we explain away these strong assertions of the 
apostle, and consider inspiration merely as the idea of Scrip- 
ture which each man gathers from his knowledge of it, and as 
being compatible with opposite views of truth, with the sacred 
writers changing their minds and correcting themselves, and 
with numerous errors and variations of fact,' then we admit 
that such an inspiration cannot modify our method of inter- 
pretation ; and, indeed, it is a matter of little consequence 
whether the sacred writers were thus inspired or not. It 
must no doubt be conceded that the nature of inspiration is 
left undefined ; and it is evident that the so-called mechanical 
view is incorrect, because certainly the sacred writers were 
left to the employment of their own style and mental pecu- 
liarities ; these were not abolished, but permeated by the 
Spirit. We should avoid all dogmatic assertion as to the 
modus operandi of the Spirit in inspiring the sacred writers ; 
the fact is proved, but the mode of the fact is concealed from 
our knowledge. Nor is any assertion hazarded as to the 
extent of inspiration; as, for example, whether it extended 
only to the thoughts or ideas, but not to the words; for the 
meaning of an expression often depends not merely on the 
selection of a single word, but also on the particular tense of 
a verb, the insertion or omission of the article, and the choice 
of a particular particle; and generally an alteration of the 
words is an alteration of the sense. But an inspiration which 
is consistent with error appears to be a contradiction in terms ; 
for there can be no possible criterion by which we can judge 

' See Jowett's ‘‘ Essay on Interpretation.” 
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whether the doctrinal statements of the sacred writers are 
true or false. If error were possible, then certainly there could 
be no possible doctrinal system ; truth would be a variable 
quantity; each man would be left to himself to choose what to 
accept and what to reject. 

Now, it appears to us that if this element of inspiration be 
admitted, it cannot possibly with any fairness be disregarded, 
but must of logical necessity materially modify our methods 
of interpretation ; and, in particular, it appears that a certain 
quality of mind must be admitted in the interpretation of 
Scripture which has no scope in the interpretation of any 
other book ; and that is faith. We must come to the study 
of Scripture with a humble mind, not calling in question its 
declarations, however transcending the notions of our reason, 
but submitting our judgments to the announcements of 
infinite wisdom. In reading St Paul's epistles, for example, 
we must do so under the impression that he wrote under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost; that the doctrines which he 
taught were not the words of human wisdom, not the result of 
his own deliberations, but a revelation of the Divine will; in 
short, they were God’s thoughts expressed in human language. 
We must not attempt to explain away the deep things of 
Scripture, because we do not understand them; but receive 
and believe them according to the measure in which they are 
revealed. A man’s notion of the degree of inspiration will 
materially influence his judgment as an interpreter; he who 
denies or overlooks inspiration, must give a different explana- 
tion of the statements of gospel mysteries from the man who 
admits that the apostles wrote under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, and were kept free from error. Nowhere is this 
difference more perceptible than in the method of interpreta- 
tion employed by Dr Paulus and his school. As they deny the 
supernatural and miraculous, so they ‘are constrained to 
explain away all allusions to miracles, and to have recourse to 
mere natural explanations. At the same time, it is admitted 
that faith does not alter the rules of interpretation for the 
ascertainment of the true sense of the writer; it is merely a 
requisite necessary for the interpreter, in a similar way as 
candour is necessary. 

Further, if inspiration be admitted, a unity is imparted not 
only to all the writings of St Paul, but to the whole of the 
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Scriptures. We regard them as the product of one mind— 
the Divine; as expressions of the same truth ; as inspired by 
the same Spirit. Just as the thirteen or fourteen epistles of 
St Paul are all the composition of the same person; so in a 
higher and true sense all the books of Scripture are the com- 
position of the Spirit of God. There is thus a unity amid 
diversity. Each writer has his own style, his own marked 
peculiarities, his own view of sacred truth; yet all har- 
monise ; the one supplements the other; there is one Spirit 
and one gospel ; all declare the words of eternal life. 

“The books of Scripture,” observes Bengel, “were not handed down 
to us by chance or accident ; neither are we to regard them only asa 
manual of sayings and examples, or as isolated relics of antiquity, from 
which no perfect whole, no comprehensive and finished plan, can be 
educed ; but as a matchless regular account of God’s dealings with man 
through every age of the world, from the commencement to the end of 
time, even to the consummation of all things. They indicate together one 
beautiful, harmonious, and gloriously connected system. For, though 
each Scriptural book is in itself something entire, and though each 
of the inspired penmen has his own manner and style of writing, one 
and the same Spirit breathes through all—one grand idea pervades all.” 


Now from this would seem to arise the rule that, as we 
interpret any particular writer in consistency with himself, so 
we must interpret Scripture in consistency with itself ; or, 
as it is otherwise expressed, “ The Bible is its own interpreter.” 
Truth must ever be consistent, and therefore, as Scripture 
contains only truth, one passage of Scripture cannot contradict 
another; there can be no conflicting truths; there must be a 
reconciling principle between two apparently conflicting pro- 
positions. Hence it would appear that in interpreting Scrip- 
ture we are at liberty to compare the writings of one apostle 
with those of another, and to draw our views from the whole ; 
the Pauline and Johannean Christianity, for example, supple- 
ment each other. The principle here stated is the rule usually 
given by Biblical critics that we should interpret according to 
the analogy of faith.’ Its import is thus clearly stated by 
Dr Campbell : “ When a passage appears ambiguous, or is sus- 
ceptible of different interpretations, that interpretation is to 

1 The expression, “the analogy of faith,” is derived from Scripture: xaré 
why avaroyiay ris wiorsws (Rom. xii. 6). But it may be questioned if it is 


happily chosen. It is ambiguous, and liable to be abused. It would be 


more advisable to say ‘‘that Scripture is to be interpreted in consistency 
with itself.” 
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be adopted which is most conformable to the whole scheme of 
religion, in respect both of doctrine and of precepts, delivered 
in the sacred oracles.”' Thus stated, there does not appear to 
be anything objectionable in the rule. It is the same prin- 
ciple which is applied to any particular book, applied to Scrip- 
ture as a whole on the ground of its inspiration. Still, however, 
the principle is apt to be abused, and must be very cautiously 
employed. It can only be of use when there is an ambiguity 
in the interpretation, and when the true meaning cannot 
otherwise be obtained. 

Various objections have been made to this principle of inter- 
pretation. It is asserted that we set up tradition as a standard 
of interpretation, as, for example, when we employ “the 
apostle’s creed” as a rule of faith; that we commit an 
anachronism by attributing to the sacred writers abstract 
notions of Christian truth which sprang up after their days in 
the Christian church ? that we are reasoning in a circle, first 
forming a creed from Scripture, and then interpreting Scrip- 
ture in conformity with that creed ; and that such a rule is at 
variance with the spirit of candour which is so essential a 
requisite in the case of every interpreter of Scripture. 


“When,” observes Dr Campbell, “a Lutheran tells you, ‘ You are to 
put no interpretation on any portion of Scripture but what perfectly 
coincides with the analogy of faith, sift him ever so little on the import 
of this phrase, and you shall find that if he mean anything, it is that 
you are to admit no exposition that will not exactly tally with the 
system of his great founder, Luther. Nor is he singular in this. A 
Calvinist has the same prepossession in favour of the scheme of Calvin, 
and an Arminian of that of Arminius. Yet they all tell you with one 
voice, that their respective doctrines are to be tried by Scripture, and 
Scripture alone. ‘To the law and to the testimony,’ is the common 
cry ; only every one of them, the better to secure the decision on the 
side he has espoused, would have you previously resolve, to put no sense 
whatever on the law and the testimony, but what his favourite doctor 
will admit, Thus they run on in a shuffling circular sort of argument, 
which, though they studiously avoid exposing it, is, when dragged into 
the epen light, neither more nor less. than this: ‘ You are to try our 





' Campbell’s ‘‘ Dissertations on the Gospels.” 

2 «To attribute to St Paul or the Twelve the abstract notion of Christian 
truth, which afterwards sprang up in the Catholic Church, is the same sort 
of anachronism as to attribute to them a system of philosophy. It is the 
same error as to attribute to Homer the ideas of Thales or Heraclitus, 


or to Thales the more developed principles of Aristotle and Plato.”— 
Jowett, 
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doctrine by the Scripture only. But then you are to be very careful 
that you explain Scripture solely by our doctrine.’” 

It is not to be denied that there is considerable force 
in this objection; and there is no doubt whatever, that this 
principle of the analogy of faith has been often abused. But 
the abuse of a principle ought not to prevent its cautious use. 
We are not first to form a creed, and then to square our 
interpretation of Scripture in conformity with it; but in 
doubtful interpretations, it is permissible to be guided by the 
general scope and spirit of Scripture. Take as an illustration, 
Rom. xii. 19, 20, “Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head.” These words have been sup- 
posed to be susceptible of two meanings. The one: “Do not 
avenge yourselves, but allow God to avenge you, make room 
for His wrath ; vengeance belongeth to Him. Therefore shew 
kindness to thine enemy, for by doing so you will aggravate 
his guilt when the day of vengeance arrives; you will heap 
coals of fire on his head.” The other: “Give place to wrath ; 
let the wrath of your enemy expend itself; vengeance is not 
your province; meanwhile repay your enemy with kindness, 
and by so doing you may overcome his enmity, and bring him 
to repentance; you will kindle within him the fire of re- 
morse.” Supposing each of these interpretations to be justified 
by the text, and to be agreeable to the context, every one 
must see that the former interpretation is inconsistent with 
the spirit of the gospel, and therefore is to be rejected ; whilst 
the latter is according to the analogy of faith, and is to be 
adopted.' 

Still farther, the idea of inspiration supposes that the epistles 
of St Paul were not designed merely for the use of particular 
churches, but for the use of the church universal ; for example, 
it was not merely to correct certain disorders in the Church of 
Corinth that the two epistles to the Corinthians were written, 


1 This passage is-ehosen only for the sake of illustration. The chief diffi- 
culty is in the clause, ‘‘rather give place to wrath.” Otherwise the context 
clearly shows, independently of the so-called analogy of faith, that the second 
meaning is the correct one. This is especially seen from the following verse : 
‘* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
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but in the intention of the Holy Ghost it was for the guidance 
of the church at large; and hence these epistles are to 
be interpreted with a view to this higher employment of 
them. 

“The Scriptures,” observes Lord Bacon, “being written to the 
thoughts of man, and tothe succession of all ages, are not to be inter- 
preted only according to. the latitude of the proper sense of the place, 
and respectively towards that present occasion whereupon the words 
were uttered ; but have infinite springs and streams of doctrine to water 
the church in every part ; so that I much condemn the interpretation 
of Scripture which is only after the manner as men use to interpret a 
profane book.”! 

St Paul, indeed, may have been entirely ignorant of this 
extended use of his epistles ; he may have had no thought of 
the universal church, but only of the necessities of the par- 
ticular churches to which he wrote ; but, in like manner, it is 
probable that the prophets had no idea of the extended sense 
of their prophecies. It is not so much with what St Paul 
intended that we have to do, as with what the Holy Spirit, 
who is the real Author of the epistles, designed; and He 
certainly designed them for the edification of the Church of 
Christ. 

In St Paul's epistles, there are broad principles laid down 
which admit of application to all ages and to all states of society. 
The disputes among the early Christians have passed away ; 
but the principles by which these disputes were settled abide. 
There is now no longer controversy between clean and unclean 
meats; but the noble principle of Christian charity and self- 
sacrifice which St Paul inculcated is eternal. The disputes and 
heart-burnings as to the use of spiritual gifts, are ended by the 
withdrawal of these gifts; but the more excellent way which 
the apostle sketched out, the love which overcomes all disputes, 
remains. The controversies between St Paul and the Judaising 
teachers, have passed away ; but the gospel.of the apostle, the 
doctrine of free justification by faith in Christ, which he 
asserted, is the everlasting inheritance of the Church. The 
party factions of the Corinthian Church have ceased ; but the 
great principles of Christian unity and toleration are indelibly 
written in the pages of inspiration for the instruction of 
Christians in all ages. These applications, though they might 

! Bacon on the Advancement of Learning. 
VOL, XXII—NO, LXXXIII. nD 
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not be discovered by the first readers, or even intended by the 
apostle, were designed by the Spirit, the inspirer of the epistles. 
In short, the spirit, all that is valuable in the epistle, remains, 
however much the circumstances which originated their com- 
position may have changed. 

One question yet remains: Have the epistles of St Paul only 
one meaning—that which can be learned by an honest appli- 
cation of the principles of interpretation ; or are there secondary 
and deeper meanings which are discovered or unfolded in the 
course of the history of the Church? Professor Jowett asserts, 
that Scripture can only have one meaning: “It may,” he observes, 
“be laid down that the Scripture has one meaning ; the mean- 
ing which it had in the mind of the prophet or evangelist who 
first uttered or wrote, to the hearers or readers who first received 
it.” This statement, so far as it refers to the prophets, is not 
borne out by Scripture. There are secondary and deeper 
senses of prophecies, to which our Lord and the sacred writers 
continually appeal ; senses which perhaps the prophets were 
not aware of at the time they wrote. There are also ceremonies 
designed to be types which, besides their fulfilment in the 
actions prescribed, receive a higher fulfilment in their realisation 
under the gospel dispensation. Evidently the parables of 
our Lord are designedly many-sided, and admit of a variety of 
applications—applications which could not be understood by 
the hearers, May not something similar be the case with the 
writings of St Paul? May there not be deeper meanings than 
even he himself intended? This may be the case; and we 
can hardly suppose that even St Paul himself fully understood 
the sublime mysteries which he was commissioned to reveal. 
At the same time, this can never affect our interpretation, 
because we would require another revelation to discover these 
deeper meanings. The meaning of Scripture is not left to each 
one’s fancy. We must avoid putting a mystical meaning into 
the sacred words, or giving to the facts of Scripture an alle- 
gorical interpretation. The plain and obvious meaning is the 
correct one ; let us leave mystical meanings to the responses 
of the heathen oracles. Therefore, viewing Scripture as a 
whole, inspired by one mind, we assert that the sense of St 
Paul’s epistles is fo be found by an application of the ordinary 
rules of interpretation ; but in applying these rules, we must not 
only have respect to the circumstances under which these epistles 
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were written, but further admit the truth of the assertions of the 

apostle, their consistency with the general spirit of the gospel, 

and their application to the necessities of the church in all ages. 
Paton J. GLOAG. 





Art. III.—On the Proper Limits of Creeds. 


ie popular discussions on creeds, or allusions to them, two 

questions which are really separate are apt to be mixed 
up. One relates to the propriety of having creeds at all ; 
another relates to the propriety of exacting subscription to 
them, generally in very stringent terms, as a condition of office 
in the church. On the former of these questions we do not 
intend to dwell in this article, beyond what may be necessary 
to clear the ground, and prepare for the discussion of that par- 
ticular aspect of the other question which our title indicates. 

What one often hears against creeds in the abstract, is much 
the satne as one hears against all systematic and dogmatic 
theology. To throw God’s revelation of Himself in Scripture 
into the form of a creed is an impossibility. To attempt to 
coin the living heart of Jesus into dogma is an act of violence 
which is but feebly paralleled by one who should clip a rose 
into the form of a square, or squeeze a bunch of grapes into a 
narrow jar. Creeds, it is affirmed, are, in this point of view, 
not useful, but pernicious. They reverse the process of the 
prophet, and reduce a glorious living Person to the dry bones 
of the valley. 

But this is entirely to mis-state the legitimate purpose of a 
creed. Like the law, a creed is good only if a man use it 
lawfully. If the creed-form of truth be set forth as fitted for 
all the purposes for which the revelation of God has been 
given, the charges which we have specified would be true. 
But such is not the true purpose of a creed. Its proper use is 
to make plain to our intellect what the Scriptures teach on | 
the points which it embraces; but not to present the truth 
in the form best adapted for all the purposes of revelation. 
A creed seldom recognises more in us than intellect. Some- 
times, indeed, when framed in a time of gushing spiritual life, 
creeds have more of the language of the heart, and, therefore, 
make more appeal to feelings. The old Scotch Confession of 
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1560, as well as several of the old Continental Confessions, 
have this character. But, usually, the object of a creed is to 
present truth to the intellect, to place it in such light that 
it may be clearly seen and its relations clearly apprehended 
by the logical faculty. 

This, however, is obviously a very small part of the purpose 
for which God has given us the Holy Scriptures. The aim of 
the Scriptures is to bring truth into contact with the whole 
nature of man. Not only the intellect, but the conscience, the 
will, the desires, the imagination, the very senses, we may say, 
are appealed to. Truth is presented in Scripture in all its 
diversity of aspect—sometimes, we may say, in aspects that 
are almost contradictory. One may quite consistently believe 
in a creed as expressing truth faithfully in its intellectual 
aspect ; and yet, as a preacher, one may follow all the mani- 
foldness of Scripture, and seem at times almost to combine the 
Arminian and the Calvinist in one. A preacher may be very 
thankful for the guiding lines of a creed which give clearness 
and consistency to his irtellectual teaching and enable him to 
steer clear of the cloud-land of mysticism, and yet he may 
preserve the fragrance of the rose of Sharon and the symmetry 
and flavour of the grapes of Eshcol. Like the human skeleton, 
the creed serves as a frame-work over which are to be brought 
the flesh and skin of the organic form, as well as the warm 
blood and colours of gushing life. Sometimes the outer shape 
will be not only unlike, but almost opposite to that of the 
skeleton. Where the skeleton has a hollow socket, the living 
body has a rolling eye. Bones that end abruptly in the one, 
are connected by cartilages or by tendons in the other. So 
where the creed, dealing with the intellect, might seem to 
leave important points unconnected, the preacher, following 
the Bible, may find links and ligaments of another kind which 
bring them together. Following the creed, he might suppose 
that divine sovereignty crushed out human responsibility and 
human effort ; following the Scriptures, he finds room for both. 
Following the creed, the logical faculty would be nearly the 
only one to which he could address himself; following the 
Bible, with its ampler sweep and more varied points of view, 
he finds opportunity to appeal to every faculty, and to knock 
at every door of the human soul. 

The notion, prevalent in some quarters, that creeds reduce 
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preaching to a bare cold dealing with the logical faculty, and 
dry up all the life and sap of divine truth, has doubtless been 
encouraged by the practice of some preachers and the character 
of some theologians. It has been encouraged, too, by the hard 
lines that are commonly measured out to those who, however 
much they may have of the life and spirit of the gospel, deviate 
in some particulars from the creed. Such persons have often 
much more to bear than those who are ostentatiously loyal to 
their creed, but miserably deficient in the aroma, the beauty, 
and the true savour of Scriptural Christianity. It must be 
owned, in fact, that creeds, as being addressed to the intellect 
alone, give an advantage to those who apprehend the Gospel 
chiefly with the head, over those who hold it more with the 
heart. Often, too, good men, when naturally of rough, con- 
troversial fibre, exhibit their most disagreeable qualities in 
defending dogmas, causing men of gentler mould instinctively 
to keep as far as possible from their side. Hence the fact that, 
while the coarser order of good men are often so fiercely ortho- 
dox, those of milder character and finer culture have often 
leanings the other way. Amiability and culture, it is true, 
can never excuse men for rejecting any truth plainly revealed ; 
but the Church is slow to consider that in receiving Christ, the 
emotional part of our nature is much more active in some, and 
the intellectual part in others. If more tenderness were 
shewn by the one to the other, and especially if more con- 
sideration were shewn for those who are moved by their moral 
sense, their sympathies, their love of moral ‘order, purity and 
beauty, rather than by their logic, we should have more har- 
mony, less heresy, and less unbelief. 

Passing from the question of the propriety of creeds in 
themselves, we come to the other—the propriety of exacting 
subscription to them, generally in very stringent terms, as a 
condition of ecclesiastical office. The practice is not a very 
ancient one. For while creeds have existed from a very early 
period of the church, and while acquiescence in them has been 
required more or less formally, subscription belongs to post- 
reformation times. The views of the Reformers were so dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the Church of Rome, and their 
fear of the Romish leaven was so intense, that it was held 
necessary to bind those who took office to a very explicit 
statement of the Reformed doctrine. Among the Reformers 
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themselves, too, differences occasionally existed within the 
church, and small sects arose, and were sometimes extremely 
troublesome ; so that it was judged wise to bind office-bearers 
to views of truth fitted to exclude these sectaries altogether. 
Confessions in this way were sometimes more minute on 
subordinate points than in other circumstances they would 
probably have been. 

We have no intention of entering on that class of objections 
to subscription which holds the practice to be inconsistent 
with the great Protestant doctrine, whether of the sufficiency 
or of the clearness of Scripture. To all that class of objections 
it must suffice at present to say, that in requiring acquiescence 
in a creed, a church just takes what means she can to secure 
that her ministers (let us confine our attention meanwhile to 
them) hold and proclaim that view of the substance of divine 
revelation which she b lieves to be true. If it be said that it 
would be enough to declare belief in the Holy Scriptures, Dr 
Wardlaw himself allows that the Bible, as it stands, is quite 
unsuited for the purposes of a creed. “Its truths,” he says, 
“are not digested, arranged, and classified according to their 
connection with each other, or their respective relations to 
general principles ; but, on the contrary, are scattered through- 
out the volume in an almost endless variety of statement and 
allusion, more formal or more incidental.”' There is really 
no effective position between requiring acquiescence in some 
definite standard of teaching, in which truth is presented in a 
distinct form and separated from opposite errors, and leaving 
every man to preach whatever doctrines he pleases. Mr 
Batchelor, in his recent Essay on Creeds,’ draws a distinction 
between a declarative creed and a subscribed creed. He is 
strongly in favour of the one, but equally opposed to the other. 
But the illustration which he gives of the purpose of a de- 
clarative creed shows that, in so far as its relation to the great 
Protestant position is concerned, it operates in the same 
manner as a subscribed creed. It is supposed to be issued as 
a basis of fellowship. That is to say, those who do not concur 
in it are excluded from the fellowship of their brethren. We 
admit that there is a difference ; and we shall ourselves make 
use of the difference further on. But we maintain that to 


1 Systematic Theology,” Lecture on Creeds. 
2 ** Feclesia,” 2d series, p. 270. 
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make use of a human creed to this effect—to the effect of 
depriving men of church fellowship if they contravene it—is 
substantially to use it as if it were a subscribed and authorita- 
tive creed. Not to be required to subscribe is no doubt easier 
for a man’s conscience at first, and gives him more of the sense 
_ of liberty ; but to be stigmatised as unworthy of the fellowship 
of his brethren, and to be formally and actually excluded from 
that fellowship at the last, is about as stringent a measure as 
he could have been exposed to had he subscribed the creed. 
The process is different in name, but similar in effect. It is 
milder at the first, but hardly milder at the last. It may be 
a very fair question whether the one method or the other is 
preferable. But we cannot allow that there is such a dif- 
ference between the two as to justify us in alleging that the 
one method is in entire harmony with Protestant principles as 
. to the sole Rule of Faith, and the other in flat contradiction 
to them. A creed, we shall suppose, declares that there are 
three persons in the Trinity. In one church, the ministers 
subscribe this article; in another, they do not. But if a man 
teaches the opposite, he is in either case removed from the 
fellowship of his brethren. Who would say that guoad hoc 
the creed is less authoritative in the one case than in the 
other? Or who would venture to affirm that there was such 
a difference between the two cases, that in the one the principle 
of the sole authority of Scripture was set aside, and in the 
other it was duly honoured? We affirm, on the contrary, 
that, whether it be honoured or set aside in the one, it is 
hardly less honoured or set aside in the other. 

We may just glance at the argument against subscription 
derived from its alleged inefficiency. It is said that it does 
not secure that unity of faith and uniformity of preaching 
which it might be supposed to secure. All clergymen of the 
Church of England subscribe the same Articles, but you have 
in their teaching the three great differences of Broad Church, 
Low Church, and High Church, and many subordinate differ- 
ences besides. Subscription to the Confession of Faith was 
exacted during last century from every minister of the Scotch 
Church, but the broad distinctions of moderate and evangelical, 
Arminian and Calvinist, were not obliterated thereby. But 
no one who understands the subject maintains that subscription 
in itself is fitted to secure either unity of view or uniformity 
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of teaching. Subscription, to be really valid, must have both 
its antecedents and its consequents. It must be preceded by 
instruction, and it must be followed by vigilant inquiry and, 
if need be, discipline. No man ought to be asked to subscribe 
who has not at least had the opportunity of hearing the creed 
explained, and its harmony with the Word of God established. 
Nor after he has subscribed, ought he to be left either to teach 
what he has engaged to teach, or not, as he pleases. If pre- 
paratory instruction is not given, and if vigilant discipline is not 
maintained, it is no wonder if subscription is of little avail. Is 
there in the Church of England either the one or the other? In 
the Church of Scotland, during last century, there was little of 
instruction preparatory to subscription, and less of vigilance 
and discipline after it. With a fair amount of attention to 
these two processes, subscription, we apprehend, will be found, 
as.a rule, to be accompanied by a very large amount of unity 
of faith. 

There are other objections to subscription which it is not so 
easy to answer. In particular, there are objections which are 
connected with the extent and minuteness of some of the 
symbols to which subscription is exacted. The Westminster 
Confession is one of the creeds to which special objection has 
been taken, on the ground of its length, minuteness, and 
elaboration. The question has been seriously raised, whether 
such a document is suitable for subscription—whether it is 
not too much to require adherence to all the contents of such 
a symbol as a condition of office in the church? In consider- 
ing this question, a wider inquiry has naturally arisen, for the 
more specific question resolves itself into general principles. 
What ought to be the character of a document to which sub- 
scription is required as a term of office, and which must con- 
sequently be a cause of separation between churches differing 
on any part of it? What amount or extent of truth ought 
such a document to contain? And if existing symbols do not 
fulfil the conditions which may fairly be shewn to be applicable 
to the subject, what steps ought to be taken for remedying the 
evil? It is to this aspect of the question that we propose to 
devote the remainder of the present article. 

Twelve years have elapsed since Dr Cunningham, writing in 
this journal, adverted to the doubts on this subject which had 
begun to arise in the minds of men “far superior to the vulgar 
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aversion to creeds,” and whom there was no reason to suspect of 
unfaithfulness to their own confession. There was a fair 
ground for discussing this aspect of the question, he thought, 
and it seemed likely to engage much attention at some future 
time. For himself, he had no wish to raise the discussion. 
But it would be well that men should be turning their thoughts 
to it, for come it would. If the feeling should become general 
that any change was needed, it was well that men should be 
considering in what direction it was best to go. 

If, after the shrinking attitude of Dr Cunningham, men 
without a tithe of his aptitude for the discussion enter into the 
arena, it is not unlikely that some readers may think how 


“ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


But the subject is becoming more and more urgent. It is 
indeed of little consequence that the opinion of the outside 
world becomes more and more unfavourable to dogmatic state- 
ments of any kind, and the conscience of the world more and 
more accommodating in the matter of subscription, so that in 
some quarters a man who scoffs at the creed which he has 
subscribed is thought a manlier and more honest fellow than 
the man who holds to all that he has put his hand to. But it 
is not unimportant that cases continue to occur, of men of high 
character and devotion being lost to the ministry or to the 
eldership, through dread of a subscription which binds them so 
closely to the whole contents of the Westminster Confession ; 
and that other men struggle through their difficulties by the 
aid of interpretations which seem like special pleadings, and 
even after they have subscribed, wonder whether they were 
quite justified in doing so. Recent discussions, too, on the 
union of churches, have served to shew the necessity of keeping 
some questions open among those who are agreed on all the 
great questions of the faith, and the desirableness of widening 
rather than contracting the conditions of fellowship where there 
is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. The wider survey, too, 
which in these times we are constrained to take of the Christian 
world, in consequence of the railway, the steamboat, and the 
telegraph having done so much to bring near and unify what 
used to lie far off, draws us more or less insensibly to the con- 
clusion, that some of our partitions might be dispensed with. 
The very vehemence of the opposition which has been aroused 
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to such views on the part of the more conservative section of 
the Free Church, and we may add of the Anglican Church, the 
earnest protest of the Scotch anti-unionists against any relaxa- 
tion on the question of the magistrate’s duty circa sacra, and 
the equally strong remonstrances of Dr Pusey and Archdeacon 
Denison against even the slightest interference with the use 
of the Athanasian creed, are proofs of the strength of the 
current against which they are contending, and probably 
evidences of a secret conviction that it is not unlikely one day 
to sweep high over their heads. 

Is it possible, then, to lay down any principles as to the 
length and contents of a doctrinal creed to which subscription 
is to be exacted as the condition of office in a church, and 
especially as the condition of the ministerial office? Let us 
first state the two extremes which may be maintained in 
answer to this question, and then consider whether any via 
media may be found between them. 

On the one side, it may be argued that a creed ought not 
to go beyond a few sentences embracing the leading facts of 
Christianity, or an outline of the revealed way of salvation. 
We purposely state these as alternatives, because both views 
have often been maintained. Her Majesty's Attorney- 
General, Sir John D. Coleridge, lately expressed it as the 
feeling of a large and influential section of the English laity, 
that the minute doctrinal creeds of modern times ought to be 
superseded, and that the church ought to fall back on some 
of the early creeds, or on a simple statement of some of the 
leading facts of Christianity. They wished, in short, to sub- 
stitute a basis of fact for a basis of doctrine. Other advocates 
of a simple creed would retain the basis of doctrine. They would 
not have the ministers of any church bound to anything more 
minute than the sum and substance of what is commonly 
regarded as evangelical doctrine. Something like the state- 
ment which serves as the basis of the Evangelical Alliance, 
would in their view be the best adapted to become the public 
creed of the church. By this means you would include the great 
mass of good and earnest men, without their being perplexed 
about questions which they perhaps feel that they are incom- 
petent to settle. Ifa sample be asked of this kind of Confession, 
we find it in the smallest possible compass in the declaration re- 
cently emitted by the Synod of the Reformed Church of France: 
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“ Avec ses péres et ses martyrs dans la confession de la Rochelle, avec 
toutes les Eglists de la Reformation dans leurs symboles, elle proclame 
Vautorité souveraine des saintes Ecritures, en matiére de la foi; et le 
salut par la foi en Jésus Christ, fils unique de Dieu, mort pour nos 
offenses, et ressuscité pour notre justification. Elle conserve donc et elle 
maintient, a la base de son enseignment, de son culte et de sa discipline, 
les grands faits Chretiens representés dans ses solennités religieuses, et 
exprimés dans ses liturgies, notamment dans la confession des péchés, 
dans la symbole des apétres, et dans la liturgie de la Sainte Céne.” 

The extreme brevity of this Confession is, however, to be 
accounted for by the peculiar circumstances of the French 
Reformed Church. It is not put forth as the best possible, but 
as the best attainable. It is the manifesto of a party which, 
for generations, have been practically without a Confession, and 
meant for a church, many of whose ministers repudiate even 
the first principles of evangelical doctrine. The existing Re- 
formed Church of France would be vastly purer if even this 
short Confession should represent the views of all its ministers ; 
and it is probably felt that if this should be generally adopted, 
the benefit would be as great as could be reasonably looked for 
in present circumstances. 

On the other hand, it may be held that a creed ought to 
contain an authoritative deliverance on every question which 
has been thoroughly discussed and practically settled, in the 
great controversies of the church. Without ascribing to the 
church an infallible power, it may be maintained that thorough 
discussion by competent men is the most likely way of eliciting 
controverted truth, and that when, after full discussion, the 
church has prayerfully endeavoured to formulate the results, 
articles thus arrived at must be regarded as of very great value, 
and ought not to be set aside without the strongest reasons. 
To some minds, accordingly, it seems a very great advantage 
to include as many topics as possible in what they consider the 
category of ascertained truth. Doctrine reaehed by this pro- 
cess is ike wheat, that has been thoroughly sifted, and if it 
would be foolish in the farmer to throw away any quantity of 
wheat which had been subjected to this process, it would be 
still more foolish for the theologian to leave any doctrine out 
of his creed that has been carefully and prayerfully separated 
from error. In the view of such, the longer a Confession is, it 
is the more valuable and the more venerable. It represents 
the trophies of a hundred fights—the spolia opima taken 
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during the whole Christian era, by the champions of truth 
from the champions of error. If only the different topics have 
been adequately discussed, and conclusions on them arrived at 
by those in whom they have confidence, they seem to think 
that it is hardly possible to have too many articles in a 
Confession. 

The late Dr Cunningham was accustomed (says his bio- 
grapher) to express “his great respect for those determinations 
in which the churches have rested as the results of synodic 
decision, after successive theological crises and periods of 
conflict. These determinations must be renounced or altered 
if they are no longer according to God’s Word ; but so long as 
they are believed to be materially scriptural, the presumption 
arising from the fact that they were arrived at in the way 
indicated, had considerable weight in his mind in favour of 
their being maintained as symbolical.”’ But Dr Cunningham 
was very far from thinking that churches ought to insert in 
their creeds every point which had been decided by this 
process. Indeed, among the great lessons to be derived 
from some of his investigations he reckoned— 

“The necessity of great caution and much wisdom in introducing into 
symbolical books, and thereby imposing as articles of faith or terms of 
communion, even true positions of a minute or definite description, which 
may possess no great intrinsic importance, as connected with the develop- 
ment of the scheme of salvation, or which may derive their importance 
from temporary or local discussions.”? “The duty of a church in settling 
her symbols or arranging her terms of communion, is to be regulated by 
different principles from those which determine the duty of individuals. 
.... When a church is arranging her terms of communion, other 
considerations, in addition to that of the mere truth of the statements, 
must be brought to bear upon the question of what it is right, necessary, 
and expedient to do, or of what amount of unity in matters of opinion 
ought to be required. The principles applicable to this branch of the 
church’s duty, have never been subjected to a thorough discussion by 
competent parties, though they are very important in their bearings ; 
and the right application of them is attended with great difficulty. Calvin 
would probably have made a difficulty about adopting precise and definite 
deliverances on some points concerning the truth of which the great 
Calvinistic divines of the seventeehth century had no hesitation. But it 
will probably be admitted that he was qualified for the office of a minister 
in the Calvinistic church, even in this advanced nineteenth century.”* 





1 Rainy’s Life, p. 464. 
2 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, 410. 
3 Ibid. p. 412. 
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It is on this question, of which Dr Cunningham says that the 
principles applicable to it have never been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, that we now venture to submit some propositions. 
What are the principles by which a church ought to be guided 
in determining the topics that are to be embraced in her creed, 
and which must, therefore, be regarded as terms of com- 
munion amoug those who subscribe the creed, and grounds of 
separation from those who do not ? 

1. In the first place, the articles of such a creed, while em- 
bracing the great fundamental doctrines of Divine revelation, 
and carefully clearing them from the errors and misrepresen- 
tations to which they have been exposed, ought not, without 
sufficient cause shewn, to go beyond this vital circle, or to con- 
tain propositions that have no direct and vital connection 
with the great scheme of salvation revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

We say, the creed ought not to go beyond this without 
sufficient cause shewn ; because, while we would not abso- 
lutely exclude other matter, we would throw the onus pro- 
bandi on the shoulders of those who would propose to add 
such materials to what avowedly belongs to the other cate- 
gory. Primd facie, there is ground, we think, for main- 
taining that a creed ought to be confined to matter that forms 
an integral part of the great plan of mercy, as revealed in 
Scripture for the salvation of men. If it be considered that 
this is what the church is designed mainly to proclaim and 
defend, and what the ministers of the church receive specially 
in charge; if it be considered that it is when damage is done 
to this grand kernel of truth by the promulgation of erroneous 
or defective views, that the church is bound to come forward, 
and by suitable statements in her creed, warn all men against 
the current errors, and secure to her own people the teaching 
of the corresponding truth, it will be admitted, we think, that 
the limitation which we have indicated is just and reasonable. 
It may be that, in particular circumstances, it will become 
expedient and proper to add articles on subjects which in 
themselves are confessedly of minor importance. Circum- 
stances may occur in which minor questions get into such a 
relation to the great fundamental verities that, in order to 
secure the due proclamation of the latter, it is necessary to 
bind men very stringently in some way in regard to the 
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other. But, if it be asked, What are the circumstances under 
which this would be right? we do not see how it is possible 
to define them beforehand. The problem, too, assumes a dif- 
ferent aspect, according as the obligation of the creed might be 
limited to a particular generation, or made to descend to age 
after age ; for this must now be regarded as a very important 
element in the question of creeds. Whatever liberty may be 
reserved theoretically to revise creeds from time to time, it is 
certain that in practice this liberty is next to a nullity, and 
that any material alteration of a creed would be nearly tanta- 
mount to a revolution. It cannot be said that this fact was 
present to the minds of the Reformers, and other framers of 
our modern creeds and confessions. They do not seem to 
have realised the descending obligation of documents, which, 
however reasonable in their own age, might not be equally 
fitted to be imposed in all their minuteness to the end of 
the world. It is now that this aspect of the question assumes 
importance ; and, in view of this consideration, it seems the 
more legitimate to hold by the principle, that very cogent 
reason ought to be shewn for embracing in a creed any topics 
which lie outside the fundamental truths of salvation. 

2. It is not desirable that a creed should be burdened with 
more articles than the church is prepared to enforce. 

Neither civil nor ecclesiastical codes ought to be weighted 
with dead letters. Let us observe, however, that an article which 
was not originally a dead letter, may become such, owing to the 
prevalence of spiritual apathy in a church. We are far from 
maintaining that no article ought to be in a creed which would 
become a dead letter from that cause. We have in view the 
case of a church framing a creed. We conceive that it would be 
unwise for such a church to insert articles in that creed which 
she was not prepared to enforce, in the way of taking proceed- 
ings against an office-bearer who should deny them. If the 
contrary be maintained, if it be said that it would be right for 
a church to insert propositions in the creed, the denial or the 
modification of which she would not think of making a ground 
of discipline against her ministers, the question arises, On 
what ground does-she determine to insert such articles in her 
creed? If they are not of such importance as to be enforced, 
can they be of such importance as to be inserted? If they 
are true and valuable, but not vital, and therefore not requir- 
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ing to be insisted on, would it not be better for the Church to 
take some other way of shewing the value she attaches to 
them than to require them to be acknowledged by her minis- 
ters, without dealing with them authoritatively when they 
are contravened ? 

It would be an interesting thing, in this point of view, to 
have a collection of all known cases in which ministers have 
been prosecuted for heresy, and by induction ascertain the 
class of topics on which such prosecutions bore. We say cases 
of prosecution for heresy ; because, besides these, there have 
been many prosecutions for immorality, and also for resistance 
to the church’s will and authority in her practical action. 
This indicates another limitation on the freedom of her office- 
bearers which must be kept in view,—another yoke which men 
must consent to wear; but of this we do not speak at present. 
The cases which it seems to us that it would be of use to 
collect are cases of prosecution for heresy, and the collection 
would probably serve to shew that ministers have rarely been 
subjected to such an ordeal, save when they denied or mis- 
represented some of the vital doctrines of salvation. If it 
should turn out that practically the church has confined 
herself within a certain circle, close to the central truths, in 
enforcing her views, would it not follow that she ought not, or 
that she needs not, to go beyond that circle in binding her 
views on the consciences of her office-bearers ? 

3. It is not desirable for a creed to contain propositions 
which might fairly raise the question whether, in certain 
respects, it did not go further than Scripture. 

A creed has its raison d’étre in the fact that it is not 
designed to add in any way to Scripture, but only to declare 
what is contained in Scripture. But it is alleged that, without 
formally adding anything to Scripture, a creed may virtually 
add to it in several ways—as by sharper definitions of doctrine, 
or by more elaborate and minute deduction of inferences, or 
by furnishing a rationale of doctrines, and an explanation of 
their relation to each other, which the Bible does not supply. 
Let us for a moment glance at the second of these. It is an 
exceedingly difficult question, How far is it lawful to go in the 
way of deductive reasoning from the Word of God? The 
Westminster Confession, in one of its earliest propositions, 
makes a distinction between what is expressly set down in 
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Scripture, and what, “by good and necessary inference,” may 
be deduced therefrom, but without indicating the comparative 
weight which is to be attached to each class of truths 
respectively, and without any attempt to define what is to be 
understood by “good and necessary,” as qualifying the word 
“inference.” Nor has anything very definite ever been settled 
on these points. In all systematic theology, a certain measure 
of inference is indispensable. No good could come of calling 
this in question, as some have done. But a very general con- 
viction has arisen in these times, that a restraint needs to be 
placed on the reasoning faculty, even of the best of men, when 
it begins to work among the deep things of God, and to apply 
its methods to Him whose ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts— 


“ Meting th’ eternal mysteries 
With measures made by man.” 


It is in this direction that the great Protestant principle of 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures needs to be watched. There 
are lines of truth on which the Bible seems to meet us at 
certain points with the announcement, “Hitherto and no 
further ;” and where our duty must be, to beware of seeking 
to be wise above that which is written. 

4. It is not desirable that a creed should contain proposi- 
tions which would needlessly cause separation between other- 
wise congenial churches. 

We say which would needlessly cause separation, because we 
admit that, as churches are constituted, there are some ques- 
tions on which even those that are for the most part congenial 
must be separated. When they cannot make their practical 
arrangements such that they may work together in one 
church-body, separation is indispensable. Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians may be very congenial in their general views of 
Divine truth ; but if they cannot make their practical arrange- 
ments similar, separation is inevitable. Whether anything 
might be done, in the case of such churches, when at one in 
doctrinal views, to break down the middle wall of separation 
caused by their different systems of government, is an impor- 
tant and interesting question ; but it is not the question which 
lies before us at the present time. 

What we advert to at present is the undesirableness of 
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having in the doctrinal creed articles which would give rise to 
separation among churches that are substantially and truly at 
one. Even though, under the providential leadings which 
they have undergone, certain churches may be led to attach a 
very peculiar value to certain truths or applications of truths, 
it does not follow that they are entitled to elevate these into 
articles of faith, and to make them causes of separation from 
other churches. Or to put it otherwise, the fact that an 
article would cause separation from some body of Christians 
substantially at one on the great doctrines of saving faith, 
affords a strong presumption that such article ought not to be 
in a creed at all. 

It is a common feeling in some quarters, that good and able 
Christian ministers may do as much good by working quietly 
and diligently in the sphere afforded to them within the 
limits of their denomination, as they could do if the partitions 
of denomination were removed. Is not the amount of good 
done, it is asked, when Mr Spurgeon preaches in the 
Tabernacle, Canon Liddon in the Cathedral, and Dr Guthrie 
in the Presbyterian Church, equal to what would be done 
if all the three preached in the same church? Our reply 
to this is, that the principle on which the gifts of Christian 
ministry are bestowed implies the opposite. In the execution 
of his plans for the edification of the church, our Lord often 
confers on single men gifts which are designed for the welfare 
of the whole. Who will say that Chalmers was designed to 
operate only on one limited section of the church of his 
country? The marvellous elements supplied by him were 
elements adapted to benefit all, and of which, to a certain 
extent, all got the good, although the amount of that good was 
marred and hindered by denominational partitions. The 
atmosphere .of a country receives some elements from one 
source and others from another; from the sea its bracing 
power, from meadows open to the sun an increase of its genial 
warmth, from the clouds its softening vapour, from the hidden 
stores of electrical force its measure of the subtle fluid which 
plays such a remarkable part in vital organisations. But how 
would these elements ever be duly mixed in the atmosphere, 
if the native region of each were walled in and separated 
from the rest? It is the absence of walls, it is the freedom 
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and openness of the whole that causes the combination to be 
formed so pleasantly and so perfectly. So in the Church of 
Christ ; it was evidently the design of the Lord that her 
atmosphere should derive its vital elements, some from this 
source and some from that. Artificial partitions serve to 
hinder the fulfilment of this process. Anything, therefore, 
which tends to diminish the number of these partitions, tends 
to bring out better the great Master's design for the general 
edification of the whole. 

Many readers will see that we have at present in our view 
that question concerning the relation of the civil magistrate to 
the church, which has been the subject of such keen con- 
troversy in Scotland. It is a question with some, whether the 
obligation of the magistrate to support the Christian Church 
from the resources of the nation is, or is not, affirmed in the 
Westminster Confession. According to some, it is affirmed so 
clearly, and so strongly, that it is nothing short of apostacy to 
propose to make it an open question. According to others, the 
Confession contains no such doctrine. We do not enter into 
this historical question here. For our own part, we do not 
think that the Confession lays down the doctrine; but let us 
suppose that it were otherwise, and that it did contain it. We 
affirm, without hesitation, that to place such a proposition in a 
creed would be to erect an unnecessary barrier in the way of 
the union of churches otherwise congenial. It is surely quite 
enough that a matter of this sort should fall into the rank of 
practical questions, and that it should not affect the union of 
churches unless it created a practical barrier which would prevent 
united government. If a church, for example, derived its whole 
support from the state, that circumstance would create an in- 
superable barrier to its union with a church, or with individuals, 
who deemed it sinful to receive such support. We do not say 
that in no circumstances could there be a union between 
receivers of state aid and objectors to such aid as sinful, although 
it certainly would not be a pleasant or comfortable union, since 
the one would always be protesting against the act of the 
other. But surely it would be enough to let a question of this 
kind settle itself practically. To elevate such a question to 
the rank of an article of the faith, the denial of which is to 
separate men from one another’s ecclesiastical communion, as 
really as the denial of the divinity or the atonement of our 
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Lord, is surely an outrage on our Christian instincts, which 
cannot but revolt the unprejudiced mind. In certain aspects, 
it revolts even those who maintain that the article is contained 
in the Confession. When they are pressed with the. question 
what they would do with clergymen who deny it, they feel 
painfully at a loss. The more candid and consistent confess 
that they would be obliged to proceed against them, and expel 
them from their communion; but the horror which the very 
supposition of such a proceeding breeds, saves the necessity of 
formal reply, and shews that there must be something fearfully 
wrong in the premises which can lead logically to such a 
conclusion. 

It is quite obvious that in framing terms of ministerial 
communion, two extremes present themselves,—latitudinarian- 
ism and sectarianism. In the view of some, the creed of every 
church ought to be wide enough to admit to its ministry any 
man who gives evidence of possessing the seal of God, by his 
success in turning men from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. No one doubts that John Wesley, 
for example, was eminently such a man. He was beyond all 
doubt a true minister of the church of Christ. Then the 
question might be asked, Has any branch of the church a right 
to make its creed such that it must exclude one who was so 
eminently owned and blessed as a minister of the church 
catholic? The answer which we would give to this question 
is, that Wesley’s was an instance of what is not very uncommon 
—great spirituality compensating for certain doctrinal errors, 
or at least. obviating their effects. It was something like what 
happens in the case of a man deprived of one of his bodily 
senses—there is such a development and activity of the other 
senses, that the want is in a large measure compensated for. 
But because such cases of compensation sometimes occur, it 
would be very fovlish to speak as if the missing sense were of 
no importance. Ziska, the blind Bohemian general, or Huber, 
the blind naturalist, were no doubt splendid men in their 
several walks, but who would say that you need not insist on 
eyesight as necessary for a soldier or a naturalist? Beethoven 
compesed much fine music after he became deaf, but surely 
hearing may be laid down as necessary for a musician. 
Spirituality will make up for a good deal of error in a preacher, 
or, at least, will neutralise its effects, but it is out of the 
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question to infer that orthodoxy may be dispensed with. 
If we are to have a creed at all, we cannot be influenced by the 
idea of compensations, A creed, as we have said, appeals 
mainly to the understanding, and the compensations to which 
we have referred proceed chiefly from other parts of one’s 
nature. No doubt it sounds harsh to say that in constructing 
a creed, even in a catholic spirit, it would be impossible for us 
to include a man holding the opinions of Wesley. But the 
right constitution of the Christian Church is attended with 
unavoidable difficulties, and in practice, harsh-looking cases 
may sometimes be inevitable. At the same time, we believe 
that, under a thorough system of theological instruction, such 
a case as that of Wesley is not likely to occur, for it is the case 
of a man accepting one part of a connected system of doctrine 
and not accepting another part, which stands (as we believe) in 
close intellectual connection with it. 

5. It is not desirable that a creed should be of such length 
and minuteness, as to make it difficult for men of fair judgment 
to believe in the perfect honesty of persons of upright Chris- 
tian character when they subscribe it. 

A creed is a testimony, a manifesto, a declaration of faith. 
In so far as its effect on those outside is concerned, it is 
designed to attach to the body of truth which it contains the 
moral weight and the claim to favourable consideration, which 
arise from the fact that that body of truth is held heartily by 
all who subscribe it. It is in this respect like any other mani- 
festo. A few years ago, for example, a body of medical men, 
many of them eminent in their profession, issued a document 
expressing certain convictions on the use of alcohol as a 
medicine. The design was, that the world at Jarge should 
attach to the propositions of that document, the moral weight 
arising from the fact that it expressed the real convictions of 
all the gentlemen who signed it. It would have been unwise 
had the document been so long and so minute as to give rise 
to a reasonable doubt, whether all who signed it could believe 
all that it contained. It is true that, in the case of a creed, the 
world is seldom in a fair position to judge of the feeling with 
which studious, inteHigent, and conscientious men subscribe it. 
For the truth is, that study, research, and patient prayerful 
thought, often enable such men to see clearly, and to believe 
fully, propositions which might otherwise seem to be too com- 
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plicated and hard for their digestion. Many a student who at 
first deems it impossible for him to accept all the articles of 
the Westminster Confession, finds, when he has placed himself 
alongside of its authors, when he understands the opinions to 
which that Confession stands opposed, and when he has 
mastered the leading lines of its teaching, that the conscien- 
tious acceptance of the whole is not attended with the diffi- 
culties which he apprehended at the beginning. Yet it may 
be fairly questioned, whether the world can be led to attach to 
the whole doctrine of that Confession the moral weight naturally 
due to the fact of its bearing the signatures of so many men 
of the highest character. This, however, is not due wholly to 
its length and minuteness ; it is due in part to the fact that it 
is an old document, in the drawing up of which the present 
subscribers had no share. It would only be fair, in accounting 
for the discount or deduction from its moral value which the 
world generally makes, to ascribe it proportionally to both 
these causes. 

6. A creed ought not to have burdens laid on it which may 
be otherwise borne. 

What we desire to be taken into account under the term 
“otherwise” is, the various other methods which a church 
possesses of uttering her voice and exercising her authority, 
both on her own office-bearers and people, and on the com- 
munity at large. For want of a less ambiguous word to denote 
this medium, we may use the word “testimony.” We use it 
to denote all the modes by which a church may declare her 
views, and exercise her authority, apart from the creed or con- 
fession which her office-bearers are required to subscribe, and 
by which their consciences are directly bound. 

Perhaps it may be most convenient to illustrate this by a 
reference to some of the matters that fall under this category 
in the Scotch Church. For example, many historical docu- 
ments are not directly imposed, but at the same time they 
carry a large share of authority. These include the Scotch 
Confession of 1560, adopted by the first Reformers, and for 
nearly a century the public and avowed confession of the 
Church of Scotland ; the First Book of Discipline, presented 
to the General Assembly of 1560, and finally ratified by that 
of 1581; the Second Book of Discipline, agreed upon in 
Assembly 1578, and also ratified by Assembly 1581 ; “ Craig’s 
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Catechism,” sanctioned by Assembly 1592; the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly ; the Directory 
for Public Worship; the Sum of Saving Knowledge, and so 
forth. All these documents have a certain weight and authority, 
although they are not formally enforced either on members or 
office-bearers. Coming to what is more recent, there are Acts 
of Assembly passed year after year; pastoral addresses occa- 
sionally issued ; reports of committees duly approved ; and 
petitions and memorials to the Queen or to Parliament. In 
these, the church utters her voice, and by these, to a certain 
degree, her office-bearers-and people are bound, We say, “ to 
a certain extent;” for no man is bound by an Act of Assembly 
in the same way in which he is bound by an article of a creed. 
The article of the creed he accepts as his own belief; an Act 
of Assembly he merely accepts as what he will obey or act 
under. Of the Act he may disapprove thoroughly, and he 
may even regard it as unscriptural ; but if it does not touch 
his conscience in the way of compelling him personally to 
declare what he holds to be untrue, or to do what he considers 
unjust, he does not regard its yoke too grievous to be borne. 

The testimony of the church, emitted in such ways, becomes 
more emphatic and decided when it leads to action. The 
testimony of the Scottish Church for spiritual independence, 
became signally emphatic when it was carried out into the 
great act of the disruption. Previous to that event, she drew 
her support from the civil magistrate, thereby bearing prac- 
tical testimony to the lawfulness of that mode of sustenance. 
The Free Church, since that event, has drawn her support 
from the contributions of the people, thereby bearing an equally 
explicit practical testimony to the lawfulness of that method. 
The testimony which she has borne on these two points has 
not been inconsistent ; it bas only been rendered more em- 
phatic either way by the circumstance of its being wedded to 
a particular course of action, or, to use a phrase of Hugh 
Miller’s, “translated into fact.” 

It is important for us to observe, how powerful an influence 
a well-regulated, steady-going church may wield through this 
less stringent method of uttering herself. The fact is, a silent 
but very powerful current is established, that rolls along with 
a momentum the full force of which is perceived only when 
something comes into collision with it. It is the united 
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product of a church’s holiest traditions, purest examples, and 
most impressive lessons. It is the silent result of all that is 
most vital in her creed, but at the same time, it is separate 
from her creed. To take an example. There is nothing in 
the Confession of Faith on the subject of missionary obligation. 
We are not required by it to send the gospel to the heathen. 
In point of fact, it was only a generation or two ago that the 
Scottish Church addressed herself in earnest to that duty. But 
though, very strangely, missions are not an article of her creed, 
they have become very emphatically a part of her testimony. 
For the Church, by her regular organs, has declared the duty, 
and declared it again and again, and without contradiction. 
She has done this with great deliberation and earnestness. 
She has made great efforts, and some sacrifices—all too few, 
alas !—in the cause. And she has embodied her principles in 
missionary schemes and institutions, for the support of which 
she has made herself responsible, and with which, in the view 
of the whole world, she is identified. It is conceivable that a 
minister in one of the Scottish Churches—let us say the Free 
Church—should deny the obligation of missionary effort. In 
vindication of his position, he might fall back on the fact that 
the standards to which he had given his adhesion, contained 
nothing definite on the subject. But his position would be at 
such manifest—we might almost say, outrageous—variance 
with the whole spirit, character, and testimony of his Church, 
that he would be quite unable to meet the current which he 
would find rolling against him. In reality, there is no matter 
in regard to which a more unanimous sentiment pervades her, 
or on which her mind is more unequivocally made known to 
the world. 

It is mainly indeed on the efficacy of this general testimony 
and current of opinion, that reliance would have to be placed, 
if any flagrant departure from the faith were to appear among 
the laity. The lay members of the church, who are not in 
office, profess no adhesion to the Confession. They do not 
bind themselves formally to any standard. The degree or 
extent to which they are to conform to the doctrines of the 
church is nowhere a matter either of definition or legislation. 
Nor is it desirable that it should be. Yet such is the attraction 
of cohesion, so to speak, that any instance of heresy among the 
laity is rare. A solitary Coupar-Angus case in the course of a 
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generation is about all. It can hardly be supposed that, in 
point of fact, our Scottish laity would be more penetrated by 
the theology of the Shorter Catechism, if, as they came up to 
the communion, they subscribed their names to it. It gets 
into vital connection with them by other means. It penetrates 
to their hearts through their understandings, their sympathies, 
and their experimental knowledge of divine things. In the 
case of those whose hearts are thus penetrated, the connection 
between them and the truths of the Catechism is vital and 
organic. And this is the connection that impresses the world. 
When it appears that a man holds the truth with heart and 
soul, that it has been digested into his intellectual substance, 
and into bis spiritual life, a real impression is made upon the 
world, far beyond that produced by a mere formal subscription. 

It is, moreover, true of this general testimony, that it is 
capable of reflecting the vital convictions of the church, in 
their relation to the peculiar views or spirit of the time, better 
than any ancient creed could do. While its foundation is in 
the great truths of the creed, it can adapt itself to peculiar 
forms of scepticism or of error that are prevalent at particular 
times. There are many questions agitated at the present day 
on which the older creeds fail to express the mind of the 
churches. That mind is to be gathered from other sources, 
from the published opinions of eminent members, from the 
general current of public opinion, or from decisions of the 
church courts on cases involving any of these questions. 

We have said quite enough to establish the fact, that apart 
from creeds, churches which are living and free have another 
instrument for uttering their testimony to the world. What 
we are concerned to remark is, that the creed ought not to 
be made to bear the burden which more naturally and fitly 
falls to this more moveable instrument. It is a common 
practice in churches, after a serious controversy, to elevate 
the matter determined on into an article of the creed, or a 
fixed term of communion. This is only the natural result of a 
long fight, and of the exacting spirit which controversy breeds. 
But if every controversy is to gender a new term of communion, 
and if that new term is to be kept up to the end of time, what 
a hopeless prospect opens for the final unity of the church! 
It seems to us that where vital saving doctrine is not directly 
concerned, the true course would be to relegate such matters 
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to the region of the church’s more general testimony, and 
allow them there to produce the impression due to their 
intrinsic weight. Historical testimonies often derive their 
chief importance from the relation in which, owing to the 
circumstances of the time, they have stood to the essentials 
of the faith. Although the conflict nominally has been 
about a subordinate matter, yet, as a fact, the earnest 
friends of the gospel have been on one side, and the more 
worldly-minded section of the church on the other. In the 
progress of years, this connection may be modified or changed. 
In such a case it is extremely awkward to have a point of 
secondary importance elevated into a perpetual term of com- 
munion. How extremely awkward would it have been if full 
approval of the Solemn League and Covenant had been a term 
of communion in all the Scotch Churches. The legitimate 
influence of the Covenanters, and of the principles on which 
they acted, has suffered nothing from our being at liberty to 
take an independent view of their covenants and of all their 
proceedings; in other words, from the covenants possessing 
the authority of great historical documents and memorable 
ecclesiastical proceedings, but not the obligation of creeds. 


Probably it is the influence of such considerations as these, 
applicable to the construction of creeds, entering more or less 
consciously into men’s minds, which has given birth to that 
vague feeling of dissatisfaction with the Westminster Confes- 
sion, viewed as presenting terms of communion and grounds of 
separation among churches, to which Dr Cunningham referred. 
None but the most suspicious and unfair controversialists will 
fail to see that the question raised is one perfectly competent 
for discussion among those who have no quarrel with the 
substance of the Confession itself. With our present views, it 
is not at all likely that, were we in a position to begin at the 
beginning, we should have so long and elaborate a document as 
the basis of ourcommunion. Men are now in a position to look 
at the matter in the light of a long experience ; and although 
we believe that every candid judge will admit that it is, and 
has been, a document of invaluable benefit to the churches 
which have adopted it, we are nearly as sure that, were their 
relation to it to be determined ab initio it would not be quite 
the same. Whether that relation ought in any way to be 
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altered, and if so, in what way ; whether the advantages arising 
from any change would or would not be overbalanced by 
probable evils; whether there is in the churches adopting it 
such harmony as to agree on any change, or such force of 
authority and persuasion as to carry it into effect, even if 
agreed on generally,—are all questions of very great difficulty, 
which it would be presumption in us to attempt to settle, and 
on which, therefore, we must content ourselves with a few 
observations, as a humble contribution to a great problem. 

Four ways of dealing with the question present themselves. 
1. To enlighten and inform those who are called to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession, to such a degree that their sub- 
scription shall become quite conscientious and intelligent. 2. 
To remodel the Confession itself. 3. To substitute some other 
document ; and 4. To modify the formula of assent, so as to 
pledge subscribers to the substance, rather than to the letter of 
the whole. 

1. It appears from the life of Dr Cunningham, that, in so far 
as the case of ministers was concerned, the first of these 
methods was that which commended itself to him. 


“ He believed the men educated for the ministry might reasonably be 
called upon by the church to understand the Westminster Confession 
thoroughly, and so to receive it. He did not think they could be quali- 
fied to do this without considerable training, or without earnest thought 
and inquiry ; therefore he devoted much of his teaching to make clear 
to the students the theological place and grounds of the decisions which 
the Confession contains. The words yet ring in my ear which he 
addressed to us at the end of our fourth session : ‘ I must express a doubt 
whether there are any of you prepared at this moment, intelligently and 
honestly, to take that step; although I hope that there are not a few 
who, by a reasonable application of time and study during the next few 
months, may be prepared to do so.’”! 


Dr Cunningham certainly bore a remarkable testimony to the 
great, if not unreasonable, difficulty attending the subject, even 
in the case of students, when, at the end of a four years’ course 
of theology, he doubted if any of them were competent to give a 
proper subscription. Even at the best, the subscription supposed 
to be given by them a few months later, could hardly be sup- 
posed to be the best and most natural expression of their faith; 
it would rather have been an acknowledgment that they found 
themselves able conscientiously to acquiesce in that form of 


* Rainy’'s Life, p. 463. 
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confession. And if professional students can barely save their 
distance, what is to become of non-professional men? What 
is to become of elders and deacons?) Dr Cunningham simply 
gave up their case. Their subscription was indefensible. 
There was no probability of their being able to give an ad- 
herence toe the Confession so intelligent and conscientious as 
it was right that they should give. The obvious inference 
from this was, that such persons ought to be exempted from 
subscription to the Confession, and that some other means 
ought to be adopted for ascertaining their soundness in the faith. 
Dr Cunningham must have felt that, when subscription was 
first exacted from all office-bearers, there was a very imperfect 
sense, on the part of those who imposed it, of what was really 
implied in the kind of declaration required to be made. Evi- 
dently there was a want of due regard to tender consciences and 
uninstructed intellects; a rough exaction of the same thing 
from all and sundry, characteristic, we must say, of a not very 
tolerant age. In any case, it appears that the application of 
Dr Cunningham’s remedy for the admitted difficulty, must be 
limited to theological students, and that all the lay office- 
bearers must be dealt with in some other way. The remedy 
most conservative in one direction, is thus revolutionary in 
another. ‘To conserve the Confession in the case of students, 
it must be dispensed with in the case of elders. For the 
process which must be gone through to secure a thorough 
subscription in the case of the one class, is practically out of 
the question in the case of the other. 

2. The second method is to alter the Confession itself. Now, 
there are two separate grounds on which such alterations 
might be called for. In the first place, it might be held that 
some points are wrong; that further study of Scripture, and 
further illumination from history and experience, have shewn 
-that certain views are not in accordance with the Word of 
God. According to some, this is the only ground on which it 
would be justifiable to alter the Confession. But very plainly 
there is another ground. Without implying that any part of 
the Confession is unscriptural, and perhaps with a clear con- 
viction that it is not, men might hold that on other grounds 
the Confession is unsuitable as a creed to be subscribed by all 
ministers, perhaps all office-bearers, as a term of communion. 
They might hold that it is too long and two minute ; that its 
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age, or its phraseology, or its way of handling truth, unfits it 
for the purpose of a manifesto, setting forth the faith of the 
church in opposition to those forms of error which are current 
at the present day. This surely is a competent ground for 
discussing the question of revision,—not so much whether 
particular parts ought to be left out, as whether the whole 
ought not to be reconstructed and simplified. 

To any such proposal there seem to us to be very strong 
objections indeed. In the first place, it seems more than 
doubtful whether so old and venerable and valuable a docu- 
ment as the Westminster Confession of Faith ought ever to 
be subjected to a process of disintegration and reconstruction. 
We can only say for ourselves, that all our reverential 
instincts shrink from the proposal. A document which has 
existed in its present form for more than two centuries and a 
quarter, may surely be allowed to remain to the end. It 
even distresses us to think that the pruning hook and other 
such implements should be permitted in our day to descend 
upon respectable hymns,—albeit, the bones of their authors 
may not yet have had time to rot in their graves. That the 
Westminster Confession should be subjected to a similar pro- 
cess,—that its venerable form should be spread out on a table, 
and committees allowed to pull it to pieces, or to cut and 
carve on it at their pleasure, like medical students around 
“a subject” in the dissecting-room,—this does seem too much ; 
at least, one would fain hope that some other way of dealing 
with the subject might be found. This method could be 
warranted only as a last resort. 

Further, it appears to us more than doubtful whether it 
would be possible to secure agreement, or anything approach- 
ing to agreement, among those who adopt the Confession, as 
to the changes which it might be proposed to make. The 
constituency is now so large and so widely scattered, and, 
moreover, there is so much of the spirit of independence 
abroad, that it would be most difficult both to get qualified 
commissioners to agree upon a proposed change, and to get 
the churches represented by these commissioners to accept of 
their decisions. In the midst of the contentions which might 
arise out of the attempt, peace at any price might become the 
cry of many. This attempt at a remedy might give rise to a 
state of things more intolerable than the evil complained of. 
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The only form of alteration that seems at all feasible, would 
be to leave out certain whole sections, and retain those on the 
more fundamental articles of the faith as they stand. But 
this, even if it were satisfactory to any, would be attended 
with very great difficulties. 

3. The third method, is to substitute another document for 
the Confession. The Shorter Catechism has sometimes been 
named as a suitable substitute. It is familiar to all; it em- 
braces the great doctrines of grace, and is held in the highest 
esteem throughout the Presbyterian world. Of course, it is 
subject to the disadvantage of having been constructed for a 
different purpose. It is rather for popular use than for trained 
theologians ; and, in the event of a change, some would desi- 
derate certain alterations. To us it has always seemed a 
great want that the Shorter Catechism contains no question 
to which the appropriate answer would be, “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but should have ever- 
lasting life.” One thing seems very plain, that whether or 
not the Shorter Catechism, or a document framed on its basis, 
could be held sufficient for the subscription of the clergy, it 
would be quite suitable for the signatures of elders and 
deacons. 

4. There remains the last of the four possible remedies,— 
easing the formula, so that those subscribing shall be held 
bound to the substance rather than to the letter of the Con- 
fession. We frankly allow that this would be an imperfect 
remedy. It would virtually be a proclamation that the Con- 
fession, not being constructed in accordance with the true theory 
of a creed, and being incapable in existing circumstances of 
being brought into harmony therewith, it was necessary to relax 
the terms of subscription, in order that it might convey to the 
world a more honest and unexaggerated impression as to the 
real faith of the Church. 

The question of a relaxed formula is not a new one. In the 
Presbyterian Church of America, a different formula from that 
used in Scotland has prevailed for a long time. It may be 
stated here, that the question regarding adherence to the Con- 
fession in the Established and Free Churches of Scotland is 
as follows :—‘“ Do you sincerely own and believe the whole 
doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith,.... to be 
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founded upon the Word of God ; and do you acknowledge the 
same as the Confession of your faith: and will you firmly and 
constantly adhere thereto, and to the-utmost of your power 
assert, maintain, and defend the same?” In the Presbyterian 
Church of America, the question is, “Do you sincerely believe 
and adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures?” This 
modified form of adherence to the Confession was adopted 
before the division of the American Presbyterians into Old and 
New School, and in the re-united Church it remains precisely 
as it was. We may state, however, that while the Churches 
were separate, a difference of opinion arose as to the meaning 
of the formula. Some of the New School, who were generally 
disposed to laxer views than the Old, maintained that the 
formula bound them only to “ the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity,” meaning thereby, we presume, such a vague and general 
doctrinal basis as that of the Evangelical Alliance. This view 
was earnestly combated by Dr Hodge, in the Princeton Review 
for July 1867.' In that paper, Dr Hodge shewed, that by the 
“system of doctrine” must be understood the Augustinian 
system— the system of grace—the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system, in short; and that those who were not prepared to 
adopt the whole of the doctrines of that system, could not 
honestly subscribe the formula. In giving his view of what 
the constituent elements of that system were, he specified 
nineteen doctrines, “no part of which could be omitted without 
destroying the identity” of the system. In the same paper, 
Dr Hodge not only repudiates the notion that the American 
Presbyterian Church requires approval of every proposition 
contained in the Confession of Faith, but expressly affirms that 
such a rule could never be practically carried out without 
dividing the Church into innumerable fragments ; and further, 
that it was a rule which never had been acted on by the 
Church in America. “ Individuals had held it, but the Church 
as a body never has. No prosecution for doctrinal error has 
ever been adopted or sanctioned, except for errors that were 
regarded as involving the rejection, not of explanations of 
doctrines, but the doctrines themselves.” It is certainly remark- 
able that Dr Hodge, who all his life long has been opposed to 


' The substance of the article is reprinted in appendix to Dr A. A. Hodge’s 
Commentary on the Confession. 
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laxity, and who has done more than any man living to uphold 
the Calvinistic system in all its integrity in the United States, 
should disapprove so strongly of an attempt to bind men to the 
whole doctrine of the Confession, in the sense of every pro- 
position which it contains. 

Dr Rainy informs us in his “ Life of Dr Cunningham,” that 
on this point he differed in opinion from Dr Hodge. He has 
not given us any documents from which we may directly learn 
Dr Cunningham’s view, but only the substance of his opinion, 
gathered, quite accurately, we have no doubt, from his lectures 
and remarks to his students.’ He believed the American formula 
to be so vague as to endanger all discipline. It is rather 
unfortunate that we possess no exposition of the grounds on 
which Dr Cunningham believed this, while, in Dr Hodge's 
paper, already referred to, we have an elaborate statement of | 
the grounds on which he held the contrary. We may be per- 
mitted to indicate very shortly, the grounds on which in this 
matter we should lean to the opinion of Dr Hodge, rather 
than that of Dr Cunningham. 

Dr Cunningham no doubt had in his view the manner in 
which discipline is administered in Scotland, the sifting process 
to which every position is subjected, the sympathy which the 
accused party, alone and at the mercy of the Court, often 
receives, the readiness that exists to give him the benefit of 
every doubt, and the vague fear of an appeal to the civil courts, 
which, in the Established Church especially, demands so great 
care and exactness in every step. In America things are done 
in a more rapid way, and indeed discipline for heresy in the 
Presbyterian Church there rarely assumes the form of a pro- 
secution, since the heretic generally leaves the Church as soon 
as he announces his change of views, or even before. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that a formula, sufficiently effective in 
America, might fail in Scotland. And we are far from wedded 
to the terms of the American formula. We advert to it only 
as one sample of a relaxation which, in some shape—some better 
shape, if possible-—we cannot but think is called for in the 
Presbyterian Church at home. 

We do not think, however, that the purposes of discipline 
are generally effected best by very great stringency. Indeed, 
it is notorious that, even under the very stringent formula 
used in the Established Church, many men whose views were 
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directly antagonistic on the most vital points to the doctrine 
of the Confession, were never prosecuted, and if they had been 
prosecuted, would probably not have been convicted. For 
effective discipline there is needed not only a good standard, 
but a public sentiment in harmony with it throughout the 
Church. If this public sentiment fail, the most perfect 
standard and the most rigid formula will not secure the ends 
of discipline ; if, on the other hand, public sentiment be sound 
and hearty, it will work very well even through the American 
formula, and will not have much difficulty in vindicating, in 
the way of discipline, the great system of doctrine which we 
prize in the Confession. 

There are some things that cannot be secured by any 
artificial or mechanical securities which we may adopt. It is 
too often a device of human untrustfulness, both in individual 
and in church life, to try to secure by human means what 
can only come to us, day by day, by the gracious will and 
pleasure of our Divine Head. Men try to secure the means 
of living, and of living comfortably, beyond all accident or 
loss, till the prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” sounds 
like a mere form. In Scotland, we tried for centuries to 
secure the spiritual liberties of the church through Revolu- 
tion settlements, and other Acts and compacts, that seemed 
to leave no point unprotected; and we still try to secure 
orthodoxy through confessions, formulas, and subscriptions 
of a very stringent kind. Now, in all these cases, the at- 
tempt at security is entirely justifiable, if it be felt that what 
we do is only one part, and not the chief part of a compound 
process. There is something else beyond the industry and 
storing wisdom of the ant needed to secure our daily bread. 
There is something else, beyond Parliamentary securities, 
needed to perpetuate the liberties of the church. And there 
is something else, beyond subscription to formulas, needed to 
secure the orthodox teaching of the ministry. We must 
depend on the Divine Teacher of the Church to reproduce, 
from age to age, in the minds of the ministers, a living per- 
ception and conviction of the truth as it is in Jesus; and to 
gender throughout all her borders a jealous regard for that 
truth, not in the mere letter, but in the spirit; so that those 
who deviate from it shall not be permitted to spread error 
where they exercise their ministry. The opponents of creeds 
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taunt us with trying, by means of old parchments, to secure 
what in reality can be secured only by the perpetual indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of our ministers, and His 
constant presence in the courts of our Church. To this our 
reply is, that we do not hold to creeds, or to anything of the 
kind, in such a sense as to exclude what is so infinitely more 
important and necessary. We feel that we need a standard 
of doctrine, because if any case were to arise demanding dis- 
cipline, our time, without such a standard, would be wasted in 
settling the principles on which it was to be dealt with, and 
we should be liable to irregular and arbitrary action. But 
while we make this use of the standard, we feel that we must 
have a higher Teacher—even the Spirit of Truth—to inspire 
all, both with a personal attachment to the truth, and with 
zeal for its maintenance within our borders. And the feeling 
we have on the matter in hand is, that if the Spirit of Truth is 
in this way present in a church, a formula designed to provide 
what Dr Hodge argues that the American formula is designed 
to provide, will be a sufficient and secure enough basis for the 
exercise of discipline. 

There is one great advantage of some such formula, to which 
we cannot close without adverting. It would be the means, 
we believe, of greatly increasing the world’s faith in the 
honesty of subscribers. As matters are conducted at present, 
the world pooh-poohs the fact that the Confession of Faith is 
accepted by the great body of Presbyterian ministers. It does 
not give them credit for accepting it ex animo, in the sense 
and to the degree implied in their subscription. It maintains 
that they accept it with reservations, and that the reservations 
sometimes amount to renunciations. This impression, strong 
enough otherwise, is much increased when subscription is 
defended on the grounds which Principal Tulloch in his re- 
cent work ascribes to some of the Cambridge Platonists, and 
which was recently assumed by Mr Knight in the Contem- 
porary. But it is an impression much to be regretted. We 
believe that in reality there is a remarkable concurrence 
of belief, throughout the Presbyterian world, in the pith and 
marrow, the soul and substance, of the Confession. But the 
formula being what it is, the fact of subscription is apt to be 
set down to custom or compulsion, and is not regarded as 
indicating the remarkable degree to which the body of its 
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teaching is really held by the subscribers. The signatories do 
not get credit before the world for the amount of sincerity 
which they really have. It is not allowed that the symbol 
which they subscribe expresses their real faith to the extent 
to which it does so. Now, if there be one thing more than 
another needing to be made clear at the present day, it is that 
honesty of subscription is not only possible, but actual. It 
would not be easy to estimate the moral gain, if Presbyterian 
subscription were such that there could be no reasonable 
ground for questioning its bond fide character. 

We are well aware that what we have written is liable to be 
deemed very unsatisfactory by those standing at both extremes 
on this question. To some, the amount of relaxation will seem 
too trifling to be worth contending for. To others, it will 
appear a dangerous precedent, a lifting of anchors and a chang- 
ing of moorings, which would lead—no man can tell whither. 
To the former, we would say that the measure of relaxation for 
which we plead is large enough to satisfy reasonable demands, 
—demands consistent with the spirit and aims of the Reformed 
Church. We certainly are no advocates of a change which 
would permit a man to minister in the Presbyterian Church 
without holding or teaching anything definite regarding sin 
and its punishment, regarding grace and redemption, regarding 
justification and regeneration. Nothing repels us more than 
the bold attempt of some, after dipping natural religion in a 
solution of Christianity, to exhibit the plated article as the 
genuine revelation of God. The policy which would get rid of 
creeds to make room for Deism tipped with Christianity, is one 
which excites not only our aversion, but our contempt. 

Those who object to all reasonable concession, on the ground 
that they cannot tell what might come to be demanded next, 
just follow that blind course of obstruction which has usually 
ended in precipitating the evils they desired to avert. Asa 
distinguished living divine has said, “ When people speak of 
nailing their colours to the mast, it would often be more correct 
to say that they nail their ship to the quay.” There would be 
some cause for their apprehensions if the relaxation were made 
in the interest of persons evidently falling away from the Cal- 
vinistic theology, towards that baptised Deism which may yet 
try to dispute the claims of the doctrines of grace. But there 
is no reason for such a surmise. When we survey the Presby- 
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terian Churches, we remark on the whole—for the exceptions 
are not very numerous—a widespread attachment to evangelical 
truth, and a strong conviction that their power of usefulness 
depends, under God's blessing, on their holding it fast. This 
fact ought surely to awaken in us devout thankfulness to God. 

We have written this paper, honestly and earnestly, in the 
interest of evangelical truth. We have tried to be both frank 
and temperate, feeling that the question is both difficult and 
delicate, and that much consideration and much discussion from 
opposite points of view are needed for a settlement of it. It is 
a contribution to a subject which will require many contri- 
butions before it is ripe for adjustment. 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 





Art. IV.—The Materialistic Philosophy. 


HERE is an idea widely prevalent that speculations of a 
metaphysical and ethical kind are of no practical utility. 
They may, it is allowed, afford scope for the mental exercita- 
tion and enjoyment of a few, but can in no way be interesting 
to, or influential among, the many. Hence there is, in many 
quarters, a prejudice against all manner of philosophical 
inquiry. It is believed to originate in mére fantasy, and to 
lead to no satisfactory conclusion. This, however, is a complete 
mistake, and curiously enough, is a mistake which can be 
defended only by a kind of felo de se. Man must philosophise, 
even to shew the absurdity or inutility of philosophy. All 
questions of highest moment necessarily demand more than a 
merely superficial consideration. They have their deep and 
dark foundations, and it is only minds of the humblest kind that 
are not necessitated, at one time or another, to inquire into these 
foundations. That a thing is, may be quite satisfactory to 
multitudes in their ordinary moods, but why it is, must be 
occasionally asked, even by them ; while it is the question which 
imperatively forces itself on those who cannot but pierce 
beneath the surface, and who must have reason, not tradi- 
tion, for their guide. Moreover, metaphysical and ethical 
inquiries are always interesting, both as indicating the kind of 
thought by which an age is distinguished, and as exerting a 
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most potent influence on it. They may be looked upon as at 
once cause and effect. It is readily conceded that the poetry 
of an age both expresses and powerfully influences its character. 
The saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, “ Let who will make the 
laws of a country, but let me write its songs,” is frequently 
quoted and generally approved. But though it is not equally 
obvious, it is equally true, that the thinker, no less than the 
poet, is toa large extent, both made by, and is the maker of, the 
age in which he lives. Minds are moulded, and conduct shaped, 
by the speculations of the solitary sage who inquires into 
those deeper principles which lie at the root of all action, and 
by which men are irresistibly, though often unconsciously, 
governed. 

If there is any truth and force in these reflections, we cannot 
regard with satisfaction the prevalence of the materialistic 
philosophy, and the favour with which it is received by not a 
few who are interested in such matters. Its tendency un- 
doubtedly is towards what is superficial in thought and 
mischievous in morals, and it deserves therefore to be clearly 
exposed and faithfully rebuked. It finds no more popular ex- 
pounder and advocate than Professor Bain of Aberdeen; and as a 
consideration of his elaborate works will necessarily include the 
main positions of the most advanced materialists, we propose to 
subject them toa careful, but we trust also candid, consideration. 

Personal identity is in this connection confessedly a subject 
of first importance ; it may be well, therefore, at the outset, to 
hear what Mr Bain says concerning it: 


“The proper meaning of self,” he tells us, “can be nothing more than 
my corporeal existence, coupled with my sensations, thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions, supposing the classification exhausted, and the sum of these in 
the past, present, and future. The action of the lungs, the movements of 
the heart, are self-determined ; and when I go to the fire to get warm, 
lie down under fatigue, ascend a height for the sake of a prospect, 
the actions are as much self-determined as it is possible for actions to 
be. Iam not able to concede the existence of an inscrutable entity, in 
the depth of one’s being, to which the name ‘I’ is to be distinctively 
applied, and not consisting of any bodily organisations, or any one mental 
phenomenon that can be specified. We might as well talk of a mineral 
as different from the sum of all its assignable properties.” 


It is said a straw will shew in which direction the stream 
flows, and the comparison here used indicates the habitual and 
apparently irresistible tendency of Mr Bain’s mind. He com- 
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pares man toa mineral. Now, although it is quite legitimate, 
and may at times be advantageous to employ analogical 
reasoning for scientific purposes, yet it requires to be done 
with special care. It is obvious that when an illustration is 
employed, it should agree in the main points with the thing 
meant to be illustrated. Unfortunately, in the present in- 
stance, the very point which it is intended to bring out and 
estublish, is that in which there is not the remotest resem- 
blance. In what respect is man like a mineral? You may 
mention a few, perhaps, but they are not those by which a 
man is chiefly known and distinguished. A mineral determines 
nothing of itself, it has no power of spontaneous action, it 
subjects itself to no process of analysis. To say, therefore, 
that because something can be affirmed of a mineral, it can 
also be affirmed of a man, is as striking an instance of taking 
for granted what is meant to be proved, as can well be 
imagined. Yet such is the kind of logic with which Mr Bain’s 
bulky volumes abound. Man and mineral are placed in the 
same category, and the same thing may be always and equally 
predicated of them. We cannot allow certain things to be 
affirmed of a star because they can be affirmed of a stone; but 
that which differentiates man from a mineral is more essential 
to man’s nature than that which differentiates a star from a 
stone, and it is exactly the point of difference which is the point 
at issue. 

We are not aware of any class of philosophers who have 
described Self as an “inscrutable entity hid in the depths of our 
being ;” but we cannot help asking Mr Bain if he sees no con- 
nection between what he calls “I” and a mysterious entity 
called Self. He says, “I cannot do this, I can do that.” Now, 
is Self the “I”? If it is not, then the word is meaningless. If, 
then, I and Self be synonymous, what a fearful and wonderful 
creature I am, “for I am nothing more (would it not have been 
more appropriate to say, ‘nothing less ?’) than my corporeal 
existence coupled with my sensations, thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions, and the sum of these in the past, present, and future.” 
Would it not have been better to have allowed Self to have re- 
mained the mysterious entity which it has been generally 
regarded? If Self is a present existence, it cannot still be in the 
past, and as little can it be in the future. Physiologists tell us 
that we leave behind us much of what constituted our body 
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and we know that many thoughts, emotions, and sensations, are 
forgotten. These, then, can form no part of Self at this moment ; 
yet Self is at this moment existing. The future has not as 
yet come to us; what it may be or what it may bring, what 
changes it may work, we cannot tell; but on the supposition 
that Self includes the future of our being, as well as the past 
and present, that future must also be included in our present 
personal existence. Self, then, it seems, according to our 
philosopher, consists of a past which it has left behind, a 
future which it has never reached, and at the present moment 
is the sum of our entire being in the past, the present, and 
the future. This theory of Self leads to a very notable 
peculiarity of language, and renders necessary the ascription 
of peculiar powers to the different parts of our bodily as well 
as mental organisation. For instance, what is meant by “a self- 
determined action”? Has an action the power of self-determina- 
tion in itself? If so, the action must be endowed with the power 
of will, for when we speak of action in connection with man, 
we speak of the power of volition. Again, does each faculty 
determine its own movement, and if so, how do the various 
faculties come to act in harmony? When a man, to use Mr 
Bain’s illustration, climbs a hill, how and where did the resolu- 
tion to climb originate? And how does the hand make 
known its resolution to the foot, and that again to the head, 
and all, immediately and unanimously, begin to act? On the 
supposition of the existence of a mysterious entity, such as the 
Ego has generally been supposed to be, the seat of will- 
possessing, originating, and controlling power, the whole is 
accounted for, if not explained ; but on the supposition of its 
being our corporeal existence, sensations, &., past, present, 
and future, we are involved in inextricable confusion. 

If the definition which Mr Bain formally gives of Self in- 
volves what is obviously contradictory and impossible, the 
statements which he incidentally makes about it are equally 
unsatisfactory. Thus, in speaking of consciousness, he says : 


“The main consideration in this great question is, that the totality 
of our mental life is made up of two kinds of consciousness—the object- 
consciousness and the~subject-consciousness. . . . . It is quite true the 
object-consciousness, which we call externality, is still a mode of Self in 
the most comprehensive sense, but not in the usual restricted sense of 
self and mind, which are names for the subject to the exclusion of the 
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= “ Object-consciousness, which we call externality, is a mode of 
sell. 

This statement opens up the important and fundamental 
question, What is consciousness? There are, according to 
Mr Bain, two kinds of consciousness,—the subject-conscious- 
ness and object-consciousness; and both of these are dif- 
ferent modes of Self. Now, here we have brought before 
us an error which pervades Mr Bain’s entire philosophy, and 
which vitiates it all—the error, namely, of confounding the 
condition of the existence of a thing with the essence of 
its existence. Because a certain thing cannot exist except 
under certain conditions, it is habitually assumed that the 
conditions and the essence are identical,—nay, sometimes 
the essence is extruded, and the conditions only set forth and 
allowed. Mind is phosphorus, say daring sages of this school, 
because the presence of phosphorus is the condition of the 
healthy operation of the brain, which is supposed by them to 
be synonymous with mind itself. What is meant by a subject- 
consciousness and an object-consciousness? Are these two 
kinds of consciousness the same in nature and in quality? 
We can easily understand what is meant by the subject-con- 
sciousness. It is, we apprehend, what is usually and properly 
called consciousness,—namely, the cognition and realisation of 
our thoughts and feelings. This is an act of mind, and pos- 
sible only to sentient and rational creatures. If object-con- 
sciousness is also the cognition and realisation of thoughts 
and feelings, by whom or what are these realised? Is the 
external world endued with the power of thought and 
feeling, and can it realise its own existence? If so, then 
it possesses attributes which have always been denied to 
matter, and the distinction between mind and matter vanishes. 
If Self is but a mode of the subject-consciousness and of the 
object-consciousness, and both are necessary to constitute it, 
then the external and the internal are identical. This leads us, 
on the one hand, to the purest idealism; or, on the other, to 
the grossest materialism,—to the latter conclusion Mr Bain’s 
philosophy logically and necessarily conducts us. This, how- 
ever, does violence to our whole mental constitution. We 
cannot believe that external objects, such as hills, trees, and 
stones, possess the power of thought and feeling. We cannot 
believe that these are modes of Self. They are essentially 
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different from us, and are in no way part of us. It is true 
that the external world is necessary to the development and 
cognition of Self; we know it by comparison and contrast. 
It affords the condition of acts of consciousness, but we utterly 
deny that it is capable of an act of consciousness itself. To 
speak of subject-consciousness and object-consciousness as 
different modes of Self, is to use language which is self-con- 
tradictory. Thus, we ask what is meant by the “ totality of 
our mental life.” Who are we? Subject-consciousness and 
object-consciousness is the reply. But what is it that is con- 
scious? This is the point of difficulty. Mr Bain thinks that 
unnecessary mystery has been thrown around this subject. 
He, however, by these lucid definitions, has removed the 
mystery, and now Self stands before us clearly revealed. In 
all this, our philosopher only adds one more to the innumerable 
instances of persons merely cutting the Gordian knot, under 
the delusion that they have deftly and completely untied it. 
Self still eludes our grasp; we can only speak of properties 
which it possesses, conditions under which it works, beliefs 
which it irresistibly compels us (or itself) to cherish ; but as 
to its own essential nature, it is still as mysterious an entity 
as it was in days when, as yet, philosophers had not arisen 
endowed with power to make all things plain. 

Mr Bain thus accounts for the difficulties just referred to 
in connection with consciousness : 

“The great mystification, as it seems to me, in regard to conscious- 
ness, has reference to the attribute of knowledge. ‘ Consciousness,’ says 
Hamilton, ‘is the recognition by the mind of its own acts or affections,’ 
which, to the ordinary reader, suggests consciousness not in the large 
sense of our mental life, but in the narrow sense of the study of our 
mind—the definition of Stewart. A pleasure merely enjoyed, and 
not studied or reflected on, would not be conscious, according to his 
view.” 

Hamilton, Stewart, Kant, et id genus ommne, are a great 
offence to Mr Bain, and have been great stumbling-blocks 
in the way of a true philosophy. They invent, he thinks, 
absurd and non-existent abstractions which they call first prin- 
ciples, and mystify what is plain, by insisting on its relation 
to these abstractions, John Stuart Mill, however, Herbert 
Spencer, and some others, have come to the rescue, and 
philosophy is about to be delivered from the hands of the 
incompetent! It seems to us, however, that Hamilton’s 
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definition of consciousness is not only entirely correct, but is 
as clear as a definition can possibly be ; whereas Mr Bain’s, if 
it means anything, means what involves hopeless contradiction. 
According to it, consciousness includes our entire mental life ; 
our entire mental life constitutes Self; Self is the sum of our 
past, present, and future being,—consciousness, therefore, com- 
prehends our past, present, and future. But in what sense 
can we be conscious of the past, except by an act of memory, 
which is a present act? and how is it possible for us to be 
conscious of the future? It is evident consciousness can have 
to do only with the present. It does not necessarily, indeed 
cannot possibly, comprehend our entire mental life, but only 
that part of it with which it hastodo. We have much mental 
life which is not at any given moment realised in consciousness. 
To say that we are conscious of all that constitutes Self in any 
single act, is to affirm what is most contrary to our experience. 
If this were so, our mental life would be a very narrow thing 
indeed. The great objection to Hamilton’s definition of con- 
sciousness is, that it refers only to knowledge realised ; thus, 
it is said that pleasure enjoyed is not conscious pleasure, 
unless it be studied or reflected on. But how can pleasure be 
enjoyed, unless it is given us in consciousness, and thus 
realised and recognised? To enjoy pleasure without knowing 
that we are enjoying it, is a state of mind which is positively 
inconceivable. There are simple and complex acts of con- 
sciousness. In simple acts of consciousness, study and 
reflection are unnecessary; but study and reflection are 
of the very nature of complex acts—it is that indeed which 
constitutes their complexity. Mr Bain seems to think that 
Hamilton’s definition comprehends only the latter, and has 
no reference to the former. The objection, however, opens 
up to us a still more important question, namely, What 
is our relation to the outer world? Is it something of which 
we have merely a knowledge, which knowledge is realised by 
an act of consciousness? or is it something of which we our- 
selves form a part? Are mind and matter the thinking- 
subject and the object-thought of different, or parts of one 
great whole? According to Hamilton, the former—according 
to Mr Bain, the latter is the case. But, as we have seen, this 
is a conclusion from which we instinctively recoil. We have 
no such mental life, as it is asserted we have, and cannot 
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believe that consciousness is commensurate with what involves 
so much that is contradictory and impossible. It will have 
been observed that Self, according to our author, means 
subject-consciousness and object-consciousness. Consciousness, 
however, implies something that is conscious; there cannot 
be a feeling or thought without something or some one that 
is capable of thought and feeling, and yet it is always assumed 
that acts and states are possible, without the existence of a 
definite entity, capable of these states and acts. Thus, in 
defining mind, it is said, “The operations and appearances 
that constitute mind are indicated by such terms as feeling, 
thought, memory, consciousness, imagination, will, passions, 
affections, taste. The organ of the mind is not the brain by 
itself, it is the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense, and 
viscera.” We do not stay to inquire into what is here said 
to be the seat of mind. That question has largely agitated 
philosophers in all ages. One of the oldest apophthegms con- 
cerning it is, that it is “all in the whole, and the whole in every 
part.” Mr Bain seems to think that it is divided among the 
various members of the body in minute quantities. To place 
the seat of the mind, or any portion of the mind, in the 
viscera, is certainly a novelty, and savours unpleasantly of 
mere animality; but still it cannot be denied that a dis- 
ordered stomach affects the mind quite as really, if not as 
powerfully, as a disordered brain. What we wish, however, 
particularly to be noted is, that “operations and appear- 
ances” cannot constitute mind. If there are operations and 
appearances, there must be something to operate and appear. 
This definition of mind involves the grave error of confounding 
the subject with its attributes,—nay, it denies the existence of 
the subject altogether, and allows only the existence of attri- 
butes. Notwithstanding this, it is assumed that this defini- 
tion accords with that of Hamilton, Kant, and others, who 
speak of mind as “a power.” What constitutes mind is indeed a 
question of great difficulty, as well as vast importance ; but it is 
something which has, at least, a distinct and definite existence, 
is, in fact, a spiritual essence. A spiritual essence, however, is, 
according to Mr Bain, an impossibility, since only that which is 
extended can have existence ; a spiritual essence, he argues, is 
incapable of extension, therefore mind is either non-existent or 
material. This argument is entirely fallacious. We grant, 
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indeed, that we can easily understand the nature of material 
existence and see how it necessarily must be extended, while 
it is with difficulty we can realise the nature of spiritual exis- 
tence ; still we can form a conception of it, and that conception 
involves the notion of its existence in time and space; that 
is, of its possessing extension, just as truly as the material 
objects around us, though quite differently from them. In this 
connection we have brought before us one of Mr Bain’s con- 
spicuous mental defects; that is, his incapacity for thinking 
of the super-sensual and spiritual. All essences seem to take 
in his view a material shape. They are nothing if not 
material ; hence his scorn of all arguments @ priori, his sted- 
fast rejection of all first principles, and his disbelief in all 
necessary inductive beliefs. Thus he tells us that when Sir 
William Hamilton speaks of space, not as the extended only, 
but more correctly “as a form and fundamental law of 
thought,” he fails to follow him. Space to him is only the 
extended ; he cannot understand any one who affirms that we 
must think of it as the condition of the existence of the’ 
extended. 

From what has been advanced, we are prepared to expect 
that the theory of Innate Ideas will find no favour with our 
philosopher. His position, however, is peculiar : 

“The objections urged by Locke against innate notions generally,” 
he says, “ have never to my mind been repelled, and they have been 
reinforced since his time. It may be granted, however, that Locke did 
not succeed in explaining how we come by such notions as Space, Sub- 
stance, and Power. The five senses, as commonly understood, are 


inadequate to the purpose. I am satisfied, however, that when the 
muscular feelings are taken into account, the difficulty exists no longer.” 


Locke’s position, it seems, has never been successfully assailed ; 
and yet it is not altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as he does 
not account for all the facts of the case. To sensation add mus- 
cular feeling, and everything connected with the origin and 
acquisition of our knowledge is sufficiently explained. Muscular 
feeling plays a most important part in the philosophy of Mr 
Bain; it is the keystone in the structure which he has so 
elaborately raised. It explains much that has hitherto been 
deemed inexplicable, and makes many mysteries plain. Still, 
for our part, we must be allowed to say that we do not see 
how it improves on Locke’s position, and when added to it, 
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makes it unassailable. The process of acquiring knowledge— 
the modus operandi, seems to be, first a sensation is felt, then 
by this, muscular feeling is stirred, and thus all the ideas we 
possess are gained. This is an explanation which explains 
nothing, and very much resembles the theory which accounts 
for the stability of the earth by placing it on an elephant, and 
that again on a tortoise. If we have ideas which sensation 
cannot account for, muscular feeling does not help us out of 
the difficulty; for, after all, What is muscular feeling? Is it an 
intelligent power, capable of discerning, of reasoning, of gather- 
ing ideas, and assigning to them their proper places? If 
muscular feeling is all this, and can do all this, in what respect 
does thought differ from emotion ? and are not mind and muscle 
identical? To this conclusion, perhaps, many philosophers of 
the present day may willingly give their assent, but it is 
degrading and disastrous in the extreme, changes entirely what 
has generally been supposed to be the nature of man, and 
makes him even a little lower than the animals. 

It seems to us that there is some confusion of thought on 
Mr Bain’s part, as to what is meant by innate ideas. He 
seems to think they are ideas which start up in the mind, like 
Minerva fully armed from the head of Jupiter, quite apart 
from, and independent of, experience. The relation of these 
ideas to the senses, and the part which experience has in their 
development, is the point of difficulty, and that round which 
the conflict of opinion in this connection has raged. By innate 
ideas we certainly mean ideas which cannot come through the 
senses—thoughts and feelings which we find ourselves under 
the necessity of cherishing, quite apart from the experience of 
the external. And this is a point of utmost importance, as on 
it depends the existence of mind itself. If sensation, or sensa- 
tion and muscular feeling together, are sufficient to account for 
all the properties of our mental being and all the ideas we 
possess, then the belief in what is distinctively called mind is 
a delusion. There is no such entity. Man’s material frame, 
more or less refined, is all of him; and intellect, reason, 
imagination, conscience, are only forms of vitalised matter ! 

The question, however, constantly recurs, and it is one which 
a materialistic philosophy can never answer: What is it that 
gathers knowledge through the senses? what is it that mus- 
cular feeling affects? Mr Bain speaks of “a sensation of 
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scarlet.” Now, what is the meaning of such language as this ? 
Does it mean that scarlet excites one kind of sensation, and 
black, for example, another ; and that the senses are sufficient 
of themselves to recognise the difference, and pronounce accord- 
ingly. If the language means anything, it means this ; but 
this is contrary to the plainest facts of the case. The senses 
are the medium through which the knowledge of external 
things comes, but they are incompetent to pronounce a judg- 
ment on, or make an affirmation concerning, that which they 
transmit. No sense individually, nor all the senses collectively, 
can decide that a given object is a tree, and that its colour is 
green. That is the work of something higher than they, 
something of which they are merely the servants, something 
without our possession of which, the knowledge, as knowledge, 
of trees and colours would be to us impossible. We contend, 
therefore, for a spiritual principle and power in man called 
mind, to make such knowledge of the outer world as he 
possesses, possible for him, and we further contend that it 
has ideas which come to it ab intra and not ab extra. Here 
again we are reminded of the fatal mistake into which mate- 
rialists are continually falling, that, namely, of confounding 
the condition with the essence of being and operations. It 
is true, that apart from experience, we could not realise our 
possession of innate ideas, for experience is the condition of 
our mental acts; but to affirm that because of this, all know- 
ledge comes experientially through the senses, is as logical as 
to argue that gas derives all its power of giving light and heat 
from a certain state of the atmosphere, because a certain state 
of the atmosphere is necessary to its ignition. Mr Bain can 
see no force in the addition which Leibnitz makes to the 
material axiom, Nihil est im intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu. Nisi intellectus ipse, adds the great philosopher. 
Nisi intellectus ipse! Yes, that is the sum of the matter, 
the impregnable foundation on which a spiritual philosophy 
stands, and which makes a merely material philosophy im- 
possible. 

We pass now to the consideration of some of the most 
important of Mr Bain’s ethical utterances. It is really very 
difficult to read these with a due degree of patience, or to 
subject them to serious criticism. An architect would find it 
a matter of some difficulty for him to bring his mind seriously 
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to shew that a house built of sand, on a foundation of sand, 
strengthened with ropes of sand, was really unworthy of the 
name of a house—was not likely to be of long duration—was 
indeed impossible of erection. This seems to be the kind of 
thing which most fitly describes or illustrates the ethic of our 
author. It is impossible to repress feelings of utter astonish- 
ment, to find that one who has read so widely, and after his 
fashion thought so much, should come to such conclusions as 
the following, as to what constitutes morality : 


“ According to Hobbes,” he says, “the sovereign acting under his 
responsibility to God, is the ultimate judge of right. If he had meant 
merely that morality is an institution of society, maintained by the 
authority and punishments of society, he would have stated what I 
believe to be the fact..... Whenever an agreement is come to by a 
large or ascendant party, there is a natural tendency to compel the rest 
to fall in with that, whether it be in science, in art, in religion, or morality. 
And this is the real meaning of a standard in the common usage. .. . . 
Even in the most unanimous notions of mankind, there can be no such 
thing as a standard, strictly a priori, overruling the judgment of every 
separate intelligence. .... Truth in the abstract no more exists than 
belief in the abstract ; neither of them has any reality, except in the 
concrete.” 


Morality is an institution of society. He who institutes 
anything must necessarily exist before that which he institutes. 
He who institutes anything must possess competent and 
appropriate powers. From this it follows that society existed 
prior to moral principles, and can decree what these principles 
shall be. There is nothing right and wrong in itself con- 
sidered, and eternal and immutable morality isa dream, If 
society enact that to steal is a virtue, and to commit murder 
an honourable deed, then it is so, provided only society has 
the power to maintain this enactment by appropriate punish- 
ments. This proposition is surely so monstrous, and the 
consequences that would result from its acceptance so disastrous, 
that it cannot be too severely condemned. If whatever society 
enacts, and by punishment enforces, is moral, then what is 
immoral? If this were so, how different would be the nature 
of morality, and varied its aspects! Virtue in one city would 
be vice in another, and to conform to a country’s usages, how- 
ever cruel and wrong, would be the supreme excellence. Who 
does not see that this is utterly suicidal? If morality were a 
creation of society, society itself could not exist ; for that which 
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' gives stability to it, and any weight or worth that it may 


possess, is its conformity to a law which existed externally 
before itself, and the improvement of society consists in its 
gaining clearer views of this law, and making ever advancing 
efforts to express it in its enactments and practice. 

The agreement of the majority, it is affirmed, constitutes 
morality ; majorities, however, have agreed to enact various 
things in reference to both the physical and spiritual world, 
which were contrary to fact. The fact remained, notwith- 
standing their enactment; and this has been recognised and 
acknowledged by succeeding majorities. Galileo was compelled 
formally to withdraw the statement of his belief in the move- 
ment of the earth, by an overwhelming and enthusiastic 
majority ; “ but still it moves,” was his secret utterance, and 
expressed the unalterable fact which now stands forth, confessed 
by all. And so, majorities have often persecuted those who 
have maintained the existence and authority of immutable 
morality, and have affirmed the opposite. But amidst all 
conflicting opinions and enactments, moral law has securely 
held its lofty place, from which, in the very nature of things, 
it is impossible that majorities can cast it down. If Mr Bain 
had said that society institutes and maintains a certain order 
of things which may be moral or immoral, and which at once 
expresses the feelings of its makers, and powerfully affects 
their lives, he would have said what is simply and notoriously 
true; but to lay the foundations of morality in the fiat of 
society and the consent of men, is as superficial in thought as 
it is destructive in tendency. It is, indeed, to give a new 
reading of the old adage, “whatever is, is right ;” only in this 
case, right and wrong have no real existence, the words are 
meaningless, and society may, if it can only positively support 
it, legitimately enact anything, however irrational and degrad- 
ing. The reason for all this is, we are told, that there is 
no such thing as a standard a priori. Now, what docs Mr 
Bain mean by a standard a priori? Is it one which exists 
apart from man himself, which is above man, and which he 
cannot but think authoritative, to which indeed, by the 
strongest and most mysterious feelings of his nature, he finds 
himself bound to conform? If this is what is meant, then we 
say, there is such a standard. The illustrations which are 
adduced to shew the diversities of creeds and customs in 
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different ages and nations, do not touch the heart of the 
question. They prove, indeed, that man is mentally darkened 
and morally depraved, yet, even they, when closely enough 
examined, prove man’s consciousness of an ideal standard, one 
after which, notwithstanding all the anomalies referred to, nay, 
amidst these anomalies, he is ever dimly groping, and until he 
attain which he is never satisfied. It is very difficult to deal 
with such a statement as this: “Truth exists no more in the 
abstract than belief exists in the abstract.” Place these two 
side by side, “ truth and belief,” Is it not at once apparent 
that they are essentially different? Belief is an act of the 
mind, and it is obvious that if there was no mind there could 
be no belief; but truth is not an act of the mind, it is quite 
apart from the mind and external to it, and we are so 
constituted as to be compelled to think of it as existing, even 
though there were no mind to apprehend it. To affirm, there- 
fore, that truth has no existence except in the concrete, just 
as belief has no existence except in the concrete, is to affirm 
that two things are quite similar to each other, which are 
essentially different. Such a statement seems to betray, in 
the individual who makes it, a want of power to think 
of principles and essences, except under a material form ; 
while, as to truth itself, it changes its nature, deprives it 
of its immutable and eternal authority, and makes it the 
creation of each individual mind, or at the most (according to 
our author’s theory), the creation of the mind and will of a local 
majority. 

The foundations of morality having been so unsatisfactorily 
laid, we cannot expect a satisfactory account of the moral 
faculty. Mr Bain informs us that “conscience is an imitation 
within ourselves of the government without us... . . This 
portion of our constitution is moulded upon external authority 
as its type. The authority of conscience is the dread of 
punishment.” Mind was defined to be “operations and 
appearances,” and now we are told conscience is “an imitation.” 
Conscience has always been understood to be a mental faculty. 
Whether it is original or acquired, separate or combined, has not 
been decided, but it has always been spoken of as a faculty ; it 
seems, however, that it is “an imitation.” Even an imitation, 
however, implies something or some one that imitates, and we 
are irresistibly led to ask, Is the imitation a separate power or 
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a number of powers, or our mental totality called Self? It is 
moulded upon external authority we are told; moulded by 
whom ? and what is the nature of the thing moulded ?. This is 
the point under discussion, imperatively requiring to be 
elucidated, and it does seem trifling to be told that one of the 
most real and important parts of our constitution is “an 
imitation.” Mr Bain is not more fortunate, we think, in 
setting forth the authority than in defining the nature of 
conscience. Its authority is the dread of punishment. This 
strikes us as a very pitiful and inadequate account of the 
matter. It is true that dread of punishment is involved in con- 
science, but it is not the sole, and certainly not the noblest, 
element. No man acts, ethically, only from a dread of punish- 
ment, and those over whom this motive exercises the most 
powerful sway are not regarded as very lofty types of character. 
There are two things with which conscience has to do much 
more than the dread of punishment, and which influence action 
more impressively and imperatively ; these are, the idea of 
duty, and the thought of God. In one sense, these are identical, 
yet it is possible, theoretically, to separate them, and perhaps 
in some minds practically they have been separated. Now, man 
can act, and does act, from the idea of duty quite apart from any 
regard to consequences. Certainly the noblest men in their 
noblest moods do not ask how they may escape punishment, but 
affirm that to follow a certain course is in accordance with the ab- 
solute and eternal right, and feel themselves irresistibly compelled 
to do so. How pitiful is Mr Bain’s sneer at the sentiment— 


“ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.” 


This seems to him childishly heroic. Men take care, according 
to him, never so to act, that the heavens may fall, and if, 
in any foolish and fantastic mood, they do so act, they try, and 
their duty is to try, to get out of the way. 

But the thought of God is also a mighty moral factor, and 
many acts are performed, solely because He wills them to be done. 
Not the ideal good man alone, but multitudes of men, have a 
reference to this, as highest and most sacred ; and they seek to 
do this will, not on account of the blessedness that comes from 
its observance, or the misery that follows its neglect, but 
because it is His will. Indeed, all feelings of the loftiest type 
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are necessarily of this unselfish nature. The parent seeks the 
welfare of his family, not because thereby he averts punishment, 
but because he is instinctively impelled to do so; the patriot 
sacrifices himself for the good of his country, unmindful of his 
own; and the saint palters not with questions of terror or 
delight, but loses himself in the thought of God. Indeed, the 
dread of punishment is not of the nature of ethical authority at 
all; it is connected merely with prudential considerations, and 
if it alone obtained, morality would cease to exist, and life, like 
a game of chance, be reduced to a series of skilful calculations. 
The best man would be he who should be insensate enough to 
have no dread, or adroit enough to escape punishment. If Mr 
Bain were to urge (what most certainly is the case), that dread 
can be avoided and punishment averted, not by a series of dex- 
terous moves, but only by integrity and uprightness, we should 
ask, Why is this so? And the answer, that such is the inexorable 
law which rules the moral world, shatters at a blow every form 
of utilitarian and materialistic philosophy. It seems, however, 
that there are various kinds of this “imitation,” which is called 
conscience. “The religious conscience,” it is said, “is char- 
acterised by the presence and predominance of the religious 
sentiment of mingled love and fear towards the Deity, and 
owes all its power to this circumstance.” The purpose of Mr 
Bain, in his very bulky and elaborate volumes, is an extensive 
one ; it is to give a complete account of our entire nature. Our 
physical structure receives the most careful consideration. 
Indeed the quotations from Quain’s Anatomy are so frequent 
and so lengthy, that the process at last becomes ludicrous, 
and one wonders who may the more justly be styled the author 
of the treatise on “ The Senses and the Intellect,’—Quain or 
Bain. Every nerve and fibre is lovingly and lengthily dwelt 
on, till one wearies and asks whereunto all this is to grow. 
Certainly our physical nature has not been overlooked or 
undervalued by Mr Bain. The brief sentence which we have 
just quoted is all, or almost all, so far as we have been able to 
see, that is given to the explanation of our religious nature. 
As a question of proportion, this method is singular, and leaves 
us certainly to mfer that man’s physical nature is something of 
higher moment, and more worthy of investigation than his 
religious nature. All history, however, attests that the latter 
has played a part of supreme importanée in shaping the 
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destinies of the race. It is allied to whatever is grandest or 
most august in man, and it is capable, according as it is 
influenced, of raising him to something like the dignity of a 
seraph, or sinking him to the level of a fiend. What it is in 
itself,—how it is related to the other parts of our being,—how 
it acts and is acted upon, is surely a most interesting and 
important subject of investigation, and ought to have received 
most careful and reverent consideration from any one who 
professes to analyse and explain the whole of our many-sided 
and marvellous humanity. And yet this subject is discussed, 
or rather, we should say, dismissed, in a single sentence; a 
sentence too, the meaning of which it is not easy to discern, 
and to the terms employed in which very grave exception may 
be taken. What, for example, is meant by a religious 
conscience? Are there different kinds of consciences for 
different uses; a moral conscience, a mercantile conscience, a 
scientific conscience? Surely we do not possess consciences 
after this sort. Conscience is one and the same, and what it 
has to do with is, as we have seen, the ideas of duty and of 
God. This is its great distinction, and it is only as things 
are related to these two that conscience takes cognisance of 
them at all. When they pass out of this sphere, they cease 
to be under its supervision. We cannot, therefore, speak of a 
religious conscience as if it were a faculty separate and distinct. 

“The intellect,” we are further told, “determines the fitness 
of means to secure an end, but the end itself must, in the last 
resort, be some feeling ; something desirable or undesirable ; 
some pleasure to be gained, some pain to be aveided. Kaut’s 
dictum, ‘ Act in such a way that thy conduct may become law 
universal,’ leaves out the essence of morality, and should be 
‘consistent with the general safety or happiness or other 
exigencies of society.’” It will be noticed that all that Kant 
has adduced in support of his axiom is quietly ignored. The 
arguments which he employs are chiefly these two: First, if 
you act with a view to happiness and not to duty, you are not 
acting in harmony with your moral being and moral law, you 
pass into quite another and lower sphere ; second, if you so 
act, you take into consideration consequences which are entirely 
beyond your power of calculation. You cannot affirm that 
anything, however desirable it may seem, will really promote 
your happiness ; health may be a great evil to you and wealth 
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your direst foe. Prudential considerations are not only not 
ethical in their nature, but they surpass our comprehension ; 
whereas duty, which is not a means to an end, but an end in 
itself, acts on us with unconditional obligation—is what he 
calls a “categorical imperative.” No man is bound to be 
happy; all men are bound to be virtuous. We know when 
we perform our duty that we are doing what is right; we do 
not know, when we consult our interests, that we are really 
promoting them. Such is the sum of Kant’s arguments, and 
they have yet to be refuted. 

In the various theories of ethics that have obtained, the 
question of Liberty and Necessity has occupied a principal place. 
Mr Bain thus disposes of this great subject, and obviates the 
difficulties which have always been supposed to surround it : 


“The word choice is one of the modes of designating the supposed 
liberty of voluntary actions. Their real meaning, that is to say, the only 
real fact that can be pointed at, in correspondence with it, is the acting 
out of several promptings. When a person purchases an article out of 
several submitted to view, the recommendations of that are said to be 
greater than of the rest, and nothing more need really be said in describ- 
ing the transaction. It may happen that for a moment the opposing 
attractions are exactly balanced, and decision suspended thereby. The 
equipoise may even continue for a length of time, but when the decision 
is actually come to, the fact and the meaning are, that some consideration 
has risen that has preponderated. This is the whole substance of the 
act of choosing. The designation of ‘liberty of choosing, has no real 
meaning, except as denying extraneous interference.” 


According to this theory, man’s will is determined entirely 
ab extra—the will yields to some consideration that presents 
itself, and irresistibly conquers it, and liberty of choosing, if it 
is supposed to be possessed, is merely an illusion. This, how- 
ever, is to account for the action of the human will, after a 
very mechanical fashion. It is apparently supposed that mind 
is a force of a material kind, subject to material forces, and 
having no inherent, subtle, self-determining power. But this is 
subversive of the very nature of will, it deprives it of its chief 
characteristic : 


“Will,” says Kant, “is that kind of causality attributed to living 
agents, in so far as they are possessed of reason, and freedom is such a 
property of that causality as enables them to originate events, independ- 
ently of foreign determining causes ; as on the other hand (mechanical) 
necessity is that property of the causality of irrationals, whereby their 
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activity is excited and determined by the influence of foreign causes. 
This explanation of freedom is negative, and therefore unavailing to aid 
our insight into its essence and nature, but there emerges from it a 
positive idea of freedom much more fruitful ; for since causality brings 
with it the notion of law, conformably to which an antecedent gives of 
necessity the existence of somewhat else, its sequent ; the idea freedom, 
though unconnected with mechanic laws, is not cogitated for that reason 
as altogether devoid of law, but merely as a causality different in kind, 
and carrying with it laws suited to that generic difference ; for, if other- 
wise, a free will were a chimera. The mechanical necessity observed in 
the physical system is heteronomy in causation, where each event happens 
only by virtue of somewhat else foreign to the cause determining its 
efficiency. On the contrary, freedom of will is autonomy ; that is, that 
property of will by which it determines its own causality and gives itself 
its own law.” 

Further, this theory of Mr Bain’s is opposed to our own con- 
sciousness in reference to the matter. We do not feel that we 
are irresistibly compelled to yield to any “ consideration ;” we 
determine which consideration we shall permit to influence us; 
we prefer to act in one way rather than another, not because 
of something ab extra, but because we are moved thereto by our 
own choice ; that we could have chosen differently we feel, but 
reason pointed out the superior claims of the course adopted, 
and because of this we yielded to them. We cannot allow that 
this superior something was an irresistibly constraining force ; 
it did not determine our will per se, we willed to permit it to 
do so. The arguments used by the advocates of Liberty and 
Necessity respectively, according to Sir William Hamilton, 
proceed on different lines. They are each irrefragable in its 
own way—they never meet and destroy each other; but as 
liberty is given us in our own consciousness, we must be free, 
unless our consciousness deceives us. The structure of language 
also confirms the testimony of consciousness, for all words 
denoting acts of will imply the possession of freedom of choice 
on our part. When we speak of determining, preferring, 
refusing, consenting, we use terms which denote a voluntary 
power inherent in the will itself. But when we speak of being 
compelled or coerced, we feel that a new idea is introduced— 
that something physical or mechanical is implied. In short, 
compulsion and volition are felt to belong to entirely different 
categories —there can be no compulsion in the sphere of 
will, And such is the testimony of the whole framework of 
society—of all the laws that govern men. “Responsibility,” 
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says Mr Bain, “simply means punishability’—a most inade- 
quate definition; but on his theory there can be neither 
responsibility nor punishability, for if we cannot help yielding 
to something objective, which is said irresistibly to sway us, 
we are not responsible, and therefore nut punishable. But life 
is regulated by a system of rewards and punishments; the 
commendation we bestow on good men, the condemnation we 
pass on evil, the elevation of the one to honour, the subjection 
of the other to ignominy, all proceed on the assumption that we 
have liberty of choice. If we have not, no family need 
reproach that one of its number who acts the part of the . 
prodigal,—no State ought to pass the supreme sentence on the 
greatest criminal,—virtue is no title to honour, vice is undeserv- 
ing of infamy. Who does not see that a theory that leads to 
consequences so fatal, must be false ; indeed, who does not feel 
that it is impossible to state and illustrate it without being 
involved in endless and hopeless contradictions? It utterly 
fails to recognise the true nature of Mind, and speaks of Will 
as if it were merely a mechanical contrivance. Hence, it is 
capable only of being mechanically illustrated. Mr Bain gives 
as an illustration “a business transaction ;’ he might also have 
introduced an engine, and after his favourite method shewn 
that if an engine of twelve horse-power were to meet on the 
same line another of twenty horse-power, it would be inevitably 
driven back ; and so when a man stands before a number of 
articles in a shop, one of these articles comes at last to possess 
a certain virtue which irresistibly overpowers the will, and 
there is in reality as little freedom of choice in the man that 
selects it, as on the part of the engine that is overborne. This, 
however, is a kind of argument which is alike coarse and 
superficial, and is admissible only by those who deny a spiritual 
essence in man, and who ignore the most obvious facts of their 
own existence. 

On a general view of Mr Bain’s philosophy, even of those 
parts which have been brought under consideration, we feel 
constrained to give him credit for consistency. All the parts 
of his system are worthy of each other, and bear the impress 
of his peculiar mind. One is struck with the entire want of 
anything like elevation of thought or sentiment which pervades 
the whole. It certainly does not dignify man; if the earth is 
not stripped of its beauty, man, at least, is robbed of his glory, 
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and his nature reduced to the low level of material common- 
place. “The vision and the faculty divine,” of which Words- 
worth sings, must be a strange thing to Mr Bain, a senti- 
ment to be regarded only with compassionate scorn, But, 
worse than all, this philosophy, by ignoring the existence of a 
principle called Mind, and by laying the foundations of 
morality in mere human opinion, strikes at the root of all that 
is sacred in religion and stable in virtue. According to it, 
man must live without God ; for how can the material recognise 
the spiritual, even if within the realm of being there is such a 
thing as spiritual existence? Man may be a law unto himself, 
however base that law, if he can only find sufficient numbers 
to endorse his sentiments, and, by punishment, enforce them. 
Whether looked at from a metaphysical, ethical, ssthetical, 
or religious point of view, such a philosophy cannot be too 
severely reprobated, or its diffusion too strenuously resisted 
by all legitimate means. And yet, that this philosophy is 
accepted and admired by a large and, it may be, increasing 
number of disciples, is not to be denied. What, we naturally 
ask, is the explanation of its popularity? Perhaps it may 
admit of many explanations; we venture to mention two. 
One is, the self-assured tone in which Mr Bain asserts that 
there is no difficulty or mystery about subjects which have 
generally been deemed difficult or mysterious. He removes 
mountains, and makes all things plain. We are assured, for 
example, that all the difficulties connected with consciousness 
arise merely from the mode in which that simple subject has 
been treated, and that the really easy question of liberty and 
necessity has been shrouded in unnecessary gloom. Muscular 
movement explains the one, and the theory of motive power 
ab extra makes clear the other. Philosophers have all these 
ages been darkening counsel by words without knowledge ; 
but this is to be so no longer. We are now.to have a philo- 
sophy which confines itself to facts, which is certainly bounded 
by this visible diurnal sphere, and which all may understand. 
Now, this is exactly in the line of thought that happens to be 
popular at present. Science has triumphed over obstacles 
which were deemed insurmountable; and why may not diffi- 
culties in all directions be removed and the royal road to 
learning set before us? Hence we have “Reading without 
Tears,” and the history of the whole world presented to us 
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pictorially in a few pages. Doubtless, ere long the differential 
calculus will be removed from its mysterious abode, and men 
delightedly discover that the difficulties connected with it 
were merely imaginary, and that, in reality, it is within the 
easy grasp of the humblest mind. The circle, also, is on the 
eve of being squared, and perpetual motion about to tell its 
secret. How delightful, then, to find that the highest problems 
connected with ourselves, which have engaged and _ baffled 
the mightiest minds are now solved, and that we in all respects 
are understandable and understood! There is, however, 
another and worthier explanation of the acceptance which 
Mr Bain’s philosophy has met with. He endeavours to set 
before us an account of our physical structure, and to shew its 
bearing on our higher nature. After having been unhappily 
neglected, physiology is now beginning to receive, not, indeed, 
too much attention, but over-estimation and undue praise. 
Its study is to be the panacea which has been so long sought, 
and sought in vain. The connection between the body and 
the mind is subtle and powerful, and psychologists have erred 
in considering too exclusively the nature of our mental frame. 
They have erred by defect, and failed to set forth the nature 
of the ivfluence, doubtless vast and important, which the 
body exerts on the more special object of their study. Into 
this error Mr Bain has certainly not fallen. Indeed, he seems 
to think the influence of body on mind, if mind there be, is 
omnipotent, and adduces many illustrations to shew how in 
certain states of body, the mind refuses to work, or works 
abnormally ; and it is always implied, though not directly 
asserted, that if the body only were in a proper state, it would 
be altogether well with the mind—mind, of course, not being 
essentially different from body. We grant that, apart from 
the radical error about the nature of mind, there is much that 
is both true and useful advanced in this connection. But 
there is another side to the question, a side scarcely glanced at 
by Mr Bain, and that is, the influence which the mind exerts 
over the body. Examples of the triumph of the spiritual over 
the material are quite as real, if not so numerous, as those of 
an opposite description. In these days, however, it is the 
physical aspect of our nature which is thought to demand 
attention, and he gains the readiest and the largest audience 
who treats this subject at greatest length, and assigns to it 
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the place of supreme importance. This state of things cannot 
very long continue. The age, meanwhile, by reason of the 
prevalence of the means of luxury and the diffusion of know- 
ledge in certain forms, may court the sensuous and superficial ; 
but better days draw nigh. Men will not always accept 
explanations which in reality explain nothing, or be satisfied 
to regard humanity as merely a higher form of animality. 
The “clear spirit” that is in man will yet prevailingly assert 
itself; for necesssity is laid upon him to be ever restlessly 
striving towards the attainment of a Philosophy in harmony 
with the felt grandeur, as well as mystery, of his nature, and 
the realisation of an ethic which does not degrade, but ennoble, 
and which satisfies his aspiration after a lofty, a divine Ideal. 
WILLIAM Scott. 
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Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion. By 
Tuomas Erskrnez, Esq., Advocate. Second Edition. Edinburgh. 
1823. 

An Essay on Faith. By the same. Fourth Edition. Edinburgh. 1825. 

The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel : in three Essays. By the same. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh. 1828. 

The Doctrine of Election, and its Connection with the General Tenor of 
Christianity ; illustrated from many parts of Scripture, and especially 
from the Epistle to the Romans. By the same. London. 1837. 

The Spiritual Order, and other Papers, selected from the Manuscripts of 
the late Tuomas Erskixe of Linlathen. Edinburgh. Edmonston & 
Douglas. 1871. 

Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, in Present-day Papers on Pro- 
minent Questions in Theology. By the Rev. Alexander Ewing, Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. Third Series. Strahan & Co. London. 
1871. 


| agnesne little more than two years, there have passed 
away three men of undoubted genius and earnest 
religious feeling, who were prominent leaders and teachers in 
what is usually designated, for want of a more proper and 
distinctive appellation, by the somewhat vague and general 
name of the Broad Church school or party,—Frederick Denison 
Maurice, John M‘Leod Campbell, and Thomas Erskine, the 
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author of the works whose titles appear above. They have 
been the best and most distinctive theological exponents of a 
conception of Christianity, of which the late Robertson of 
Brighton, Charles Kingsley, Lewellyn Davies, Bushnell, and 
others, are the popular preachers, and which has proved very 
attractive to many minds in all the churches. With the 
passing away of the men who were its chief thinkers, there 
seems reason to believe that this mystical, philosophical, 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic form of theology is passing away too, 
and will soon be very much a thing of the past. It is not that 
the old evangelical faith is likely to come in its place; but 
there are symptoms pretty apparent, that the so-called liberal 
theology of our day is assuming a different phase, distinguished 
neither by the depth of thought nor by the moral and spiritual 
earnestness which undoubtedly marked the school of Maurice 
and the others that have been named. It is a theology of a dif- 
ferent tone altogether, clearer it may be and more logical, but 
far less warm and devout, than is represented by Jowett, 
Stanley, Colenso, and Voysey. In the face of such leaders of 
the theology of the nineteenth century, one can hardly help 
looking back with a sort of regret, even upon those speculators 
of a former age, whose views must be considered seriously 
defective and erroneous. The present, therefore, may not be 
an unfit time for reviewing that earlier phase of Broad 
Churchism; for endeavouring to ascertain its origin and 
tendency, the excellencies that gave it currency, and the defects 
that seem likely to deny it permanency. Now, among the 
influential teachers of that school was Thomas Erskine, a man 
whose views and influence have not yet received the attention 
they deserve. He was very well known as a religious author 
in connection with a celebrated controversy in the Church of 
Scotland forty years ago, and since his death some interest has 
been awakened anew in his life and opinions; but these have 
not been generally recognised in their close affinity to the 
Broad Church theology in the Church of England. An attempt 
to trace, in a very brief and general way, the genesis of his 
views, and to indicate their relation to the evangelical system 
on the one hand, and to that of Maurice aad his associates on 
the other, may be of some interest and use towards estimating the 
various forms and tendencies of religious thought in the present 
day. In order to understand in some degree the origin of 
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Thomas Erskine’s peculiar views, it will be necessary at the 
outset to take a brief survey of the state of theology in Scotland 
in the beginning of the present century, so as to perceive the 
religious influences among which he grew up, which had pro- 
bably no small effect in moulding his opinions. 

It was one of the evils brought on religion and the Church 
of Scotland in the last century by the Secession, or rather by 
the causes which produced it, that the friends of evangelical 
truth were separated into two sections, not only in regard to 
ecclesiastical policy, but also to some extent in regard to 
doctrinal views. For, though it was the antagonism of pa- 
tronage and popular rights that more immediately occasioned 
the breach in 1733, yet those who then separated from the 
dominant party in the Church were interested even more 
deeply in the doctrinal than in the ecclesiastical questions 
which were at issue between them and the Moderates. In the 
Marrow controversy (which, but for externa] influences, might 
have led to a secession on purely doctrinal grounds ten years 
earlier), the men who afterwards seceded were contending for 
the freedom of the gospel and the fulness of salvation in Christ, 
against the legal teaching that was then beginning to prevail 
in the Church. But unfortunately, in this contention for the 
faith, as well as in their efforts for the freedom of the Christian 
Church and people, those who were in the main like-minded, 
were separated by differences on minor points. There were 
from the beginning, and have been all along, some equally 
sincere and evangelical divines who could not adopt or defend 
the modes of stating and expressing the gospel contained in 
“The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” The Secession added 
other differences, in views of practical duty, between those 
who sympathised with each other in their attachment to the old 
doctrine and constitution of the Church of Scotland; and thus 
it came to pass, that the current of evangelical religion was 
weakened by being divided into two streams, each of which 
was in danger of running to an extreme. The evangelical 
men in the Establishment were influenced by a tendency which 
had been felt in the Reformed Church ever since the rise of 
Arminianism. The controversy with which that error was 
met, had the effect that controversy usually has, of bringing 
into somewhat undue prominence the points at issue, and at- 
taching too great importance to the doctrines which had to be 
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maintained against adversaries. Now, as the doctrines thus 
maintained were in this instance those that bring out the 
divine sovereignty in the salvation of sinners, which are the 
counterpoise, though not, in the opinion of those who hold 
them, the contradictory, of the freeness and universality of the 
offer of salvation ; it resulted from their being brought into 
too great prominence, that those who were under that influence 
became more cautious and hampered by a regard to other 
parts of their system in the proclamation of the gospel. The 
tendency which may thus easily and naturally be accounted 
for, still exists in certain quarters in the present day, and it 
was by this influence, more or less strongly, that the evan- 
gelical teaching within the Church of Scotland in the last 
century was animated. On the other hand, there were those 
who were more afraid of Legalism than of Arminianism ; and 
who fell back on the original modes of statement of the Refor- 
mation period, and reproduced them in all their strength and 
fulness; disregarding or condemning all the modifications 
which had been introduced in the age of the Arminian 
controversy. This was the tendency of the Marrow and its 
defenders ; and it has prevailed in the Secession theology 
throughout the whole period of its existence. Such a tendency 
is in danger of breaking through the lines of orthodoxy in two 
ways; at one point into Antinomianism, and at another into 
Universalism. The former error has, indeed, never found a 
congenial soil in Scotland; and there does not seem to have 
been any real ground for charging the Marrowmen with 
holding its tenets; but ever since that current of theological 
thought began to flow, there have been indications how near 
it carried its followers to the positions of Amyraud in France, 
and Baxter in England, and ultimately beyond them towards 
Arminianism. At the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Frazer of Brea held Universalist views, for which 
Thomas Mair was afterwards deposed by the Secession ; and in 
more recent times the same tendency has reappeared in that 
body. But on the whole, it must be said to their credit, that 
the divines of the Seceding branch of the Church of Scotland, 
maintaining the freeness of the gospel, guarded themselves 
with sufficient care against the tendency to Universalism ; 
and vindicated the Calvinistic system by the firm and judicious 
exercise of discipline at various times against all who denied 
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its fundamental principles. The theology of the Marrow, 
which has had its most congenial home in the Secession, seems 
to be decidedly more in the line of the genuine Reformation 
teaching, and more fitted to have a healthy influence on the 
Church’s life, than that of its opponents. It was therefore a 
misfortune, for the interests of sound and evangelical theology, 
that that mode of thinking and speaking of divine things was 
separated from the Established Church, even in its better and 
more orthodox side. The way of conceiving and presenting 
the gospel, which was practised in the preaching of the Seceders, 
and defended in several of their acts and testimonies, seems to 
have this great advantage, that it is warm and emotional, 
giving prominence to the feelings and affections of the heart 
as of the very essence of saving faith ; whereas that other type 
of theology which prevailed among the evangelical within the 
Church was apt to be too one-sidedly intellectual, and to lay 
too much stress on mere formal orthodoxy. It must, in all 
fairness, be admitted that even the evangelical party in the 
Church of Scotland, in the latter part of last century, hardly 
did justice to the fulness and freeness of the gospel; and 
that the maintenance of the doctrines of grace, in their full 
and unshackled extent, is largely due to the efforts of the 
Secession. 

There may also be traced in the theology of that time some 
marks of the influence of the apologetical school of divines, 
which flourished in England during the last century; when, 
in consequence of the Deistical controversy, the chief attention 
of theologians was directed to the evidences of Christianity, 
and that almost exclusively in a superficial and external way. 
In this style Principal Campbell, one of the most learned and 
accomplished of the Moderate party, wrote against Hume ; and 
even Dr John Erskine, a thoroughly evangelical theologian at 
bottom, seems to have been to some extent influenced by the 
theories of Warburton, with whom he carried on a friendly 
correspondence, and who may be regarded as a characteristic, 
though eccentric and extreme, specimen of the Anglican apolo- 
getic school of the eighteenth century. Thus there was a 
degeneracy in that age, even in the evangelical party, from the 
deeper and more spiritual theology of an earlier day. The 
internal evidences and the testimony of the Holy Spirit were, 
to a large extent, ignored ; faith was built too exclusively on 
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external evidence and authority, and reduced too much to a 
mere intellectual act, based on historical evidence satisfactory 
to the understanding. This inevitably tended to introduce 
difficulty and perplexity into the doctrine of salvation by faith, 
and to necessitate qualifications or explanations as to the 
nature and effect of saving faith, which somewhat marred the 
simplicity and freeness of the gospel. Even when the refresh- 
ing tide of new life began to flow in upon the church, in the 
early part of the present century, it took, in the first instance, 
a purely and directly practical turn ; and men were too much 
engaged in preaching with fresh zeal and earnestness the 
simple gospel, to have much time or inclination for theological 
inquiries. But the reviving spiritual life could not fail to 
influence the thought as well as the ministry of the Church ; 
and it did so in the main for good, though in some cases it was 
turned by previous circumstances or by personal peculiarities 
into dangerous directions. 

One of the earliest ways in which the returning spiritual life 
acted for good on theological thought, was in bringing again 
into view the self-evidencing power of divine truth, and the 
closely connected doctrine of the testimony of the Spirit to the 
Word of God. This was one of the great leading principles of 
the Reformation, and it continued to be taught and felt in the 
soundest and most lively sections of the Protestant Church for 
more than a century later. It occupies a prominent place in 
Calvin’s Institutes; it forms one of the freshest and most 
valuable parts of Owen’s theology ; it was asserted and 
explained in Scotland by Halyburton ; and it is clearly and 
emphatically taught in the Westminster Standards. But it 
had been lost sight of and neglected during the eighteenth 
century, when external historical evidences, such as those so 
ably stated by Paley and others, were reckoned the chief, if 
not the only, defences and supports of Christianity. The only 
well-known work on the internal evidences produced during 
an age so fertile in apologetic literature, is that of Soame 
Jenyns, which is very superficial and disfigured by several 
extravagances. But with the revival of spiritual life, there 
came a return to the more spiritual views of the older divines. 
The progress of Dr Chalmers’ opinions on the internal evidences 
affords a striking illustration of this. When first he published 
the article “Christianity,” in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
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though that was after his conversion to evangelical religion, he 
rejected the internal evidences altogether, and made the faith 
in Christianity to rest on purely external and historical grounds. 
It was only by slow degrees that he was led to modify this 
opinion ; and not till after a number of years did he ascribe 
any important place to the evidence that the gospel carries 
within itself of being indeed a message from God, on which 
ultimately he delighted to dwell, as the surest and most con- 
vincing of all. This may be taken as a pretty good indica- 
tion of the state of thinking, even in evangelical circles, at 
that time; and it betrays, 1 venture to think, a somewhat 
serious defect. For it was not without reason that the earlier 
race of Protestant theologians insisted so emphatically and 
earnestly on the testimony of the Spirit. They did so, because 
it afforded the only sure ground of absolute certainty in religion, 
which they were led to seek as vitally important in opposition 
to the Church of Rome on the one hand, and to fanatics or 
infidels on the other. 

Now, it seems to have been this same motive that led 
Thomas Erskine on a train of thought, which he began early, 
and pursued down to the end of his life. In one of his posthu- 
mous essays, the following interesting paragraph occurs : 


“Tt has been the chief aim of my life to possess such an apprehension 
of the truth of Christianity as this, viz.,as having in itself a light and 
truth which will meet the demands both of my reason and conscience ; 
and it is now forty years since I ventured to give, through the press, an 
utterance to this desire, and to accompany it with a sketch of the meagre 
progress I had then made in realising it. I was brought up from my 
childhood in the belief of the supernatural and miraculous in connection 
with religion, especially in connection with the person and life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ ; and like many in the present day I came, in after 
life, to have misgivings as to the credibility of this wonderful history. 
But the patient study of the narrative, and of its place in the history of 
the world, and the perception of a light in it which entirely satisfied 
my reason and conscience, finally overcame these misgivings, and forced 
on me the conviction of its truth.”—(“ Spiritual Order,” p. 82.) 


He refers here to his first work, entitled “ Remarks on the 
Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion,” which 
was published in 1820; and he gives an instructive insight 
into the state of mind from which it arose. No earnest thinker 
can fail to have a large amount of sympathy with his feelings ; 
for they are at bottom of the very same nature as those which 
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have led all the deeper and more spiritual thinkers in the 
Protestant Churches to desiderate something more sure and 
satisfying than mere external evidences as the ground of faith. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the doctrine of the Spirit’s 
Testimony had at that time so much fallen out of sight, that 
Erskine had not the guidance which it would have afforded 
him to a more thorough solution of his doubts than he ever 
actually attained, being left very much to work his own way 
to a solid basis for faith. Still, his work on the Internal 
Evidence is one of no small value, and may still be read with 
much profit. It is one of the clearest and most convincing 
exhibitions of that important part of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, pervaded by a fine religious tone and delicate spiritual 
discernment ; and it rendered seasonable and needful service 
to the cause of truth, in bringing into prominence a line of 
thought which had been unduly neglected. It was very 
favourably received by the religious public in Scotland, being 
hailed by most of the friends of evangelical truth as a valuable 
contribution to that cause; and it passed rapidly through a 
number of editions. Some, indeed, who examined it more 
criticaily, discerned even in this book germs of dangerous 
tendencies,’ but these suspicions were hardly at all publicly 
expressed, though some who knew Erskine intimately traced 
the beginning of his erroneous views to that first publication. 
Even the Christian Instructor, the great organ of evangelical 
theology and faithful opponent of heresy, gave the essay 
universal praise in a long review published in 1823, and largely 
occupied with a defence of the internal evidences against 
those who denied or doubted their validity. The orthodox 
divines of Scotland seem to have been ready cordially to 
welcome the line of thought and inquiry on which Erskine was 
entering; and were not at all disposed to discourage the 
attempt to give greater prominence than had formerly been 
done to the self-evidencing power of the gospel, apart from all 
outward authority. 

Nor is it wonderful that this little work should have been 
so largely read and much admired, since it is distinguished by 


! Mr Lundie, the parish minister of Kelso, detected in that essay the germs 
of Erskine’s subsequent errors, and wrote a review exposing them, which, 
however, never saw the light. It was seen in MS. by Dr Henderson of 
Glasgow, to whom I am indebted for the information. 
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some of the best qualities of the thinking and writing of its 
earnest and gifted author, and exhibits with great freshness 
and religious feeling the adaptation of Christianity to the 
moral and spiritual wants of men. The general principle of 
his argument is, that the doctrines of the gospel, on the one 
hand, exhibit the character of God in the fullest harmony with 
the dictates of reason and conscience, and on the other hand, tend 
by their natural influence when believed, to mould the human 
character into accordance with that of God. The argument 
which he conducts in that line is in the main sound, and may 
still be studied with advantage ; and the statements of the 
doctrines of the gospel which he makes in the course of the 
argument are quite Scriptural. At the same time it is not 
difficult to see now how the mode of viewing Christianity 
here indicated led to such deviations from evangelical truth as 
those into which he afterwards fell. The gospel is too much 
regarded simply as a manifestation of the true character of 
God, which, if only believed and understood, tends of itself to 
impart peace and holiness to men; and while the necessity of 
the enlightening work of the Spirit, in order to the perception 
of the truth, is not ignored, much less denied, it is hardly 
allowed its due weight and influence, being only noticed towards 
the close of the essay, while the main impression produced by 
the argument as a whole, is the power of the truth to commend 
itself to the understanding and conscience. Now, when one is 
seeking, as Erskine seems to have been doing, not merely for a 
secondary and collateral argument for Christianity, but for a 
really sure and certain evidence of its truth, it is of the utmost 
consequence to do full justice to what St Paul states in 1 Cor. 
ii, 14, that “the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him: neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” It is 
indeed right to seek absolute certainty, not in external 
authority, but in the internal evidence of the truth; yet 
unless there be a clear recognition that it is only to a spiritually 
renewed and enlightened soul that this inherent evidence is 
apparent and convincing, the effect of bringing it forward will 
be, to make natural reason and conscience the supreme standard 
of truth in religion; and even at the outset of his inquiries, 
Erskine does not seem to have sufficiently guarded against this 
danger. 
VOL, XXII.—NO, LXXXIII. H 
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His next work, which was “An Essay on Faith,” follows a 
train of thought that naturally flows from the former. In it 
he considers not merely, as before, the ground of faith in the 
inherent evidence of the truth, but the relation of faith to 
salvation ; setting himself to remove the difficulties that have 
often been felt as to the peculiar place and efficacy ascribed 
to faith in the gospel. The answer he gives to these diffi- 
culties, is substantially the repetition of an idea which he had 
dwelt upon in his former essay, that faith in the truths of 
Christianity tends, from the very nature of those truths, as 
exhibiting the love and holiness of God, to impart peace and 
holiness in the soul. There begins to appear the ill effect of 
viewing the work of Christ as merely or chiefly an exhibition 
of the character of God. Saving faith is regarded as a purely 
intellectual act, the perception and belief of the truth, and 
that without any of those cautions and qualifications with which 
that opinion has sometimes been held by the most evangelical 
divines. The intellectual view of faith was, indeed, prevalent 
at that time and earlier in Scotland ; and no other idea of it 
seems ever to have occurred to Thomas Erskine. Not to 
speak of the Sandemanians, it was maintained by his uncle, 
the celebrated Dr John Erskine, and by Dr Chalmers. The 
Secession divines, by their doctrine of assurance, really meant 
to maintain the old Reformation definition of faith as 
jiducia ; but, unfortunately, they clothed this in intellectual 
forms of statement which obscured their meaning. Those 
evangelical divines, who preferred to understand by faith 
simply assent to the truth, always took care to explain, that 
with that the consent of the heart and will is necessarily and 
inseparably connected ; and, if this be distinctly maintained, 
the difference is not of vital consequence, and runs up ulti- 
mately to a merely psychological question. But in his “ Essay 
on Faith,” Erskine takes no account of anything but the simple 
belief of the truth ; the inevitable consequence of which is, 
that while he uses quite orthodox language in speaking of the 
death of Christ, as a sacrifice for sins, he is led to represent it 
merely as procuring a general amnesty, which is announced 
in the gospel ; so that the only thing which directly depends 
upon our faith is not our being forgiven, but simply our enjoy- 
ing the peace which arises from a knowledge that we are 
forgiven, and our being renewed and sanctified by the moral 
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influence of the love of God, when believed by us. He says 
much that is exceedingly good and well put, on the effect which 
the belief of the gospel naturally and necessarily has in 
awakening love and gratitude, and drawing the soul to God 
and goodness: and his essay is distinguished by that pure 
and clear thought on moral subjects, and that facility of apt 
and lucid illustration, which appear more or less in all his 
writings. Still it can hardly but be regarded as onesided and 
defective in its view of the subject, and as indicating, some- 
what more distinctly than his former essay, that he had 
insensibly deviated from the line of evangelical thought in a 
direction in which, once having gone off the rails, the very 
vigour and earnestness of his mind led him ever further 
astray. 

This became more apparent in his next publication, which 
occasioned a wide-spread and keen controversy in Scotland. It 
was entitled “The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel,” and 
was published in 1828. In this was plainly seen the danger 
into which such a view of faith as Erskine held naturally led. 
Regarding faith simply as belief of the truth, and as becoming 
the means of our salvation through the influence which the truth 
as it is in Jesus is fitted to exert on the soul, he was unable 
to give it any place in what he himself acknowledged at that 
time to be as essential a part of salvation as the healing of the 
spiritual disease, viz., the removal of the judicial penalty. The 
position to which he had been led, is briefly expressed in a 
a sentence of his own: 

“ The use of faith, then, is not to remove the penalty, or to make the 
pardon better—for the penalty is removed, and the pardon is proclaimed, 
whether we believe it or not,—but to give the pardon a moral influence 


by which it may heal the spiritual diseases of the heart, which influence 
it cannot have in the nature of things unless it is believed” (p. 22). 


In this phase of his faith, which occupied an important 
place in the history of modern Scottish theology, Erskine still 
retained his belief in the evangelical doctrine of the atone- 
ment, holding that Christ has obtained forgiveness of our sins 
by suffering the penalty due to them in our stead. But he 
held that he has done this for all men ; and that all mankind, 
whether they know and believe it or not, are actually redeemed 
by Christ and pardoned by God for His sake. This bold 
position naturally required a great deal of ingenuity in 
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explaining away plain passages of Scripture, which seem 
obviously to offer forgiveness as a boon that sinners need | 
now: but the foregoing account of Erskine’s previously 
expressed views may shew how he was led into it. It was 
essentially a transitional form of opinion; and this, probably, 
is the explanation of its peculiarity, for it does not correspond 
exactly with any recognised type of doctrine in theology. That 
most nearly analogous to it seems to be the Universalism of 
Amyraud in the French Church; but, with some outward 
resemblance, it was radically different, and proved much more 
dangerous than that ingenious attempt to steer a middle 
course between Calvinism and Arminianism. That French 
system (which obtained the adherence of some of the most 
eminent theologians in England and Scotland as well), is in 
substance thoroughly evangelical, and even Calvinistic ; 
whereas the theory started by Erskine, and adopted by 
Campbell of Row, was, as the issue proved, merely a halting 
point in the progress of a theology of an entirely different 
character. Moreover, the Calvinistic Universalism was a 
mature system, thoroughly wrought out by men acquainted 
with theology and its history, who had considered the bear- 
ing of their theory on the body of revealed truth as a whole ; 
while the novel doctrines which agitated Scotland forty years 
ago were the crude ideas of men who, however earnest and 
devout, had little theological learning, and knew not to what 
their teaching tended. What Erskine and Campbell had 
embraced was in reality at bottom a form of the theology that 
has become so prevalent in modern times, which denies the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and indeed that entire concep- 
tion of God’s government by law and judgment. They did 
indeed at that time assert, distinctly enough, those doctrines 
as taught in the common divinity; but their theory put them 
into the background, as things of the past, done once for all 
and for all men, and removed them from the believer's present 
experience and consciousness ; thus practically setting them 
aside. The atonement of Christ and the forgiveness of sins 
on the ground of it, were still held, as by evangelical divines, 
to be judicial transactions ; but then, being quite universal 
and actually accomplished facts, they had only an historical 
importance as things to be believed, and the practical concern 
for men now was made to be entirely the moral influence of 
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these beliefs in the renewal of their character. But it soon 

appeared that these judicial ideas, even in the remote pvusition 

assigned to them, were inconvenient encumbrances of the 

theory. They were especially hard to reconcile with the 

future destinies of men. What, on this theory, was to become 

of those who refuse to believe that they are pardoned, and 

continue impenitent and unrenewed? Judicial ideas having 
been once admitted, could not be ignored; but on what 
ground could those who had been judicially pardoned be after 
all condemned? This was a point on which Erskine’s 
opponents frequently pressed him in the controversy ; and it 
seems to have been this that occurred to Dr Chalmers as the 
fatal flaw in the theory of universal pardon. That great man 
was very much charmed with Erskine’s piety and genius, as 
these were seen both in personal intercourse and in his writings ; 
and he said repeatedly that Erskine’s essay on the “ Freeness 
of the Gospel” was one of the most delightful books ever 
written. It is not difficult to understand this without sup- 
posing him to have agreed with its peculiar views. Dr 
Chalmers liked free discussion, and always professed himself 
in that sense a latitudinarian; and, besides the personal 
regard he had for Erskine, his own view of the gospel was a 
good deal akin to his, since he too held the intellectual view 
of faith, though in a much safer way than Erskine did. But 
in the conversation reported in his Life, in which he expressed 
such high admiration of the book, he unequivocally dissented 
from its leading principle. We read: 

“That every one is already pardoned, he thinks clearly contrary to 
Scripture ; and he objects to Mr Erskine seeming to think that those 
who have not received this truth have not received the gospel. ‘I don’t 
like,’ he said, ‘ narrowing the broad basis of the gospel to the pin-point 
speculations of an individual brain. One thing, he added, and his 
countenance assumed a look of deep feeling, ‘I fear, I do fear that the 
train of his thoughts might ultimately lead Mr Erskine to doubt the 


eternity of future punishment. Now, that would be going sadly against 
Scripture.’ ”! 


This was undoubtedly the direction in which Erskine’s specu- 


1 Hanna’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr Chalmers,” vol. iii., p. 246. It is hardly fair 
in Principal Shairp (if he is the author of the notice of Erskine from the 
Scotsman, inserted in Bishop Ewing’s selection of his letters) merely to say 
that Dr Chalmers said that this work was one of the most delightful books 
that ever was written, as if he had not materially qualified that state- 
ment. 
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lations were most obviously dangerous; and it indicated 
a more vital deviation from evangelical teaching than the 
denial of that single doctrine ; for, indeed, the only reason 
why evangelical divines have been much concerned about the 
eternity of future punishment has been, not as is often ground- 
lessly insinuated, any stern or malignant delight in so awful a 
doom for the wicked, but because the denial of it has almost 
always implied.a denial of any real divine punishment at all, 
which subverts the entire moral government of God. So it 
proved in the case of Erskine, when the principles which seem 
to have been tacitly underlying his religious views from the 
first got free play, and were disentangled from the tenets of 
orthodoxy, which for a time he did not consciously deny. 

It is not necessary or possible here to give an account or 
discussion of the Row Controversy, as it was called, which was 
raised by Erskine’s views. It got that name from the parish 
in Dumbartonshire, where John M‘Leod Campbell was minis- 
ter, because he promulgated Erskine’s doctrine of universal 
pardon, and after a prolonged process before his Presbytery 
and Synod, was deposed from the ministry by the General 
Assembly of 1831. He was undoubtedly a very earnest and 
pious man, who was personally much beloved by all who 
knew him; and after his deposition he wrote a work on the 
Atonement, which is perhaps the ablest and best of those 
that oppose the evangelical doctrine. Hence he has often 
been represented as a sufferer and confessor for the freedom of 
the gospel and the universality of the love of God and the 
salvation of Christ : while the Church which condemned and 
deposed him as a heretic, has been stigmatised as perpetrating 
a cruel wrong in the spirit of dogmatic intolerance and narrow 
bigotry. Now, it would certainly be very unfair to deny to 
Campbell, Erskine, and their adherents, any of the praise which 
is always due to the stedfast maintenance of sincere convictions, 
and the endurance of hardship and loss for what is believed to 
be a vital truth. Such magnanimity is not so very frequent 
that the Church Catholic can afford to ignore any real example 
of it, in whatever of her branches it may appear. But the 
suffering, even of a good man, does not always prove that the 
cause for which he suffered was a good one; and when we are 
called to reverence Mr Campbell as a witness for the truth, 
we are just thrown back on the question, whether the views 
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for which he was deposed were the true gospel of Jesus Christ 
or not. For it must be remembered that this was practically 
the issue that was raised. It was not merely a question 
whether some subordinate speculations or modes of statement 
might be allowed: it was avowedly about the very essence of 
the gospel. Sometimes the panegyrists of the men who were 
then cast out of the Church of Scotland are fain to represent 
their peculiar views as mere slight deviations from the forms 
and expressions of orthodoxy, which might surely have been 
allowed to pass without such severe censure ; though at other 
times, with much inconsistency, they are ready to praise them 
to the skies as the introducers of a new and, as they think, 
better theology altogether. These two modes of representation 
manifestly exclude one another, save on such an extremely 
latitudinarian view of the Church of Christ as would make it 
include within its pale all shades of doctrine, however various. 
No such theory seems to have been explicitly held, in Scot- 
land at least, at the time of the Row Controversy ; though in 
pleading for mere toleration within the church for what they 
regarded as the very essence of the gospel, the preachers of 
universal pardon did really, though tacitly and perhaps 
unconsciously, assume the Broad Church position. But 
undoubtedly they represented their peculiar views as vital 
and fundamental, and denounced all who opposed them as 
denying the grace of God, and not preaching a free gospel at 
all. It may suffice to refer, in illustration of this, to the 
“judgment” of Edward Irving upon the decisions of the 
Assembly of 1831 deposing Mr Campbell for the doctrine of 
universal pardon and other errors, and depriving Mr M‘Lean 
of his licence for the doctrine that Christ’s human nature was 
fallen. Of these decisions, he says :—“In respect of the truth, 
then, they involve nothing less than the denial of the WHOLE 
TRUTH, as it is in Jesus Christ, the truth of the Father’s 
name, of the Son’s incarnation, and of the work of the Holy 
Ghost.”' And in accordance with this judgment, he counsels 
the Christian people of Scotland to separate from the ministers 
who were guilty of such deadly heresy. A similar view of the 
vital importance of the doctrine for which he was charged 
with heresy appears in the answers and speeches of Mr 
Campbell in the course of his case. No doubt these eminent 
1 Morning Watch, March 1832, p. 85. The capitals are Irving’s. 
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men were perfectly sincere and earnest in these views; but 
the great majority of the Church of Scotland were as con- 
scientiously persuaded, that the doctrines thus set forth were 
subversive of the vital truths of the gospel ; and thus the con- 
troversy resolved itself into the question, which of them was 
right in their opinion. If the church has any definite truth 
to proclaim to the world at all, it is impossible that two 
so radically opposite views of what that truth is can be 
tolerated at the same time within her pale. On many points 
of less vital moment the ministers of the church may differ 
without any evil consequences, but if some proclaim as the 
very essence of the gospel what others condemn as deadly 
error, the church bears no clear testimony to perishing 
sinners of the way of salvation. If Mr Campbell and Mr 
Irving were right in their opinions, then it was the duty of 
the Church of Scotland not merely to allow them to continue 
their ministrations in her communion, but to adopt and pro- 
claim the doctrines they taught ; but if, as was the case, the 
ministers of that church were almost unanimously convinced 
that these doctrines were grave errors, they had in conscience 
no alternative but to exclude from the office of the ministry 
those who taught them as the gospel of Jesus Christ. It may 
seem, indeed, that the doctrines for which Campbell and 
Irving were deposed were minute and unimportant points, 
and that an exaggerated importance was attached to them on 
both sides at the time; and it is not perhaps possible to 
defend all the steps in the processes or the form of all the 
charges laid against them: but the subsequent course of 
their views, especially of those of Campbell, has shewn that 
theirs was really a fundamentally different .theology from 
that of Evangelical Protestantism. Where error is met at its 
rise and first appearance, the controversy must always turn on 
what appears a small and unimportant point; but experience 
seems to shew, that it is in its first beginnings that heresy 
can be most successfully combated, and that it is the part of 
wisdom in the church to meet it then, even at the risk of con- 
demning men for seemingly slight errors. If these things be 
fairly weighed, no.one who regards it as of importance that 
the ministers of the church should teach the substantial 
doctrine of the Protestant Confessions, can well doubt that 
the judgments of the Church of Scotland in 1831, and others 
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in subsequent cases of a similar kind, were, in the main, right 
and wise, and had the effect of preventing at that time the 
growth of a Broad party, such as has been suffered to rise and 
flourish in the Church of England. It has often been boast- 
fully said that such decisions could not now be given in the 
Established Church of Scotland; but, if this is true, it only 
shews how far that body has degenerated from that zeal for 
the truth of God which characterised the church of our fathers 
in her best and purest days. 

It has indeed sometimes been said, that the teaching of 
Erskine and Campbell was simply a revival of the doctrines of 
free grace which had been very greatly obscured, during last 
century, by a cold legalism in one part of the church, and by 
a dry orthodoxy in the other. “Preaching at that time,” it 
has been said, “‘ was commonly the repetition either of the dry 
moralities of those who were called the Moderate, or of the 
complicated systems of those who were called the Evangelical. 
There was in the so-called Evangelical preaching, much of 
ingenious human dogma; little of the simplicity and directness 
of spiritual truth.”' Now, it ought perhaps to be admitted that, 
in the eold and dead time of the Scottish Church, even those 
who held and taught sound doctrine were somewhat. affected 
by the prevailing influence, and fell below the spiritual warmth 
and freshness of the religion of better days. Probably this 
unfortunate circumstance had some effect on the rise of the 
peculiar views of Erskine and Campbell. But it should not be 
forgotten, that by the time they came forth as champions of 
the free gospel, the revival of spiritual life had fully and fairly 
set in; and the evangelical doctrines were being proclaimed 
with new life by Andrew Thomson and Chalmers, Gordon and 
Welsh, and others, whose preaching certainly did not consist 
of complicated systems. Then, if ever, the gospel was preached 
with intense earnestness and spiritual warmth; and any 
movement which aimed only at infusing fresh life into the 
doctrines would naturally have fallen in sympathetically with 
that evangelical revival. But so far from doing this, the Row 
movement held aloof from even the most earnest and spiritual 
heralds of the old gospel, and turned in quite other directions, 


1 «‘'The Risen Christ,” a sermon preached in Roseneath Church on the Lord’s 
Day after the death of John M‘Leod Campbell, D.D., by Robert Herbert 
Story, minister of Roseneath (p. 21). 
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A striking illustration of this, in the case of Erskine, is afforded 
by the following anecdote, which I have directly from an 
eminent man still living, who was an intimate friend of his in 
former days. One Sabbath afternoon, two or three years 
before the Disruption, he was on his way to St John’s Church 
in Glasgow, where Dr Thomas Brown was then minister, and 
met Mr Erskine, who agreed to go with him to that church. 
Dr Brown’s prayers were peculiarly solemn and impressive. 
On coming out of the church, Erskine said, “Is it not distres- 
sing to hear that man uttering such blasphemies?” On being 
asked what he meant, he said that Dr Brown had prayed that 
our sins might be forgiven; a most shocking denial of the 
great and blessed truth that all our sins are actually forgiven, 
and therefore, by seeking forgiveness we are insulting Him who 
has told us that we are already forgiven. This plainly shews 
that the doctrine of universal forgiveness was not merely a 
peculiar way of expressing the freeness of the gospel; but that 
it was felt to be something entirely and essentially different 
from the evangelical theology. 

A brief examination of the views contained in Erskine’s 
later publications, will shew more distinctly what his theology 
really was, and to what it tended. His next important work 
after those already described, was a volume on the “ Doctrine 
of Election,” published in 1837, in which he developes a very 
remarkable aspect of his thinking. In so far as it treats on 
the subject commonly designated by its title, this treatise is a 
statement and defence of the Arminian view, that God’s 
choice of man is to outward privileges and not to spiritual 
blessings ; and in this respect it calls for no special note. But 
Erskine discusses in this work much more than the doctrine 
of election properly so called, and develops a general theo- 
logical theory, which is more noteworthy in other aspects than 
in its bearing on the divine purposes. He regards mankind as 
consisting of two great classes—those who are in the first 
Adam, and those who are in the second, in the flesh and in the 
spirit respectively. These, in the imagery which he uses, 
borrowed from Jeremiah and Paul, are the two vessels of the 
potter, the one to dishononr, and the other to honour. What 
corresponds on his view to election and reprobation, is simply 
God’s passing over the first vessel and dooming it to destruc- 
tion, and his choosing the second for glory ; but it lies with each 
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man himself to choose to which he will belong, whether he will 
continue in the first Adam, or be united to the second. Only 
Erskine does not wish to ascribe salvation to man’s own power, 
though he makes the decision of the alternative to depend 
on his free choice, and not on a sovereign and efficacious work 
of God’s grace ; and the way in which he avoids this difficulty is 
significant and pregnant with further consequences : 


“Thus,” he says, “besides his own individual personality, we see two 
powers in every man—the one, the power of the world and of its prince, 
and the other, the power of the world to come and of its Prince ; these 
are the flesh and the spirit, the seeds or principles of the first and second 
vessels. The man is not either the flesh or the spirit, he is separate from 
both, but they are seeds sown in him, and his capacity of acting is merely 
his capacity of choosing to which of these two principles he will yield 
himself up. They are, as it were, two cords attached to every heart, the 
one held by the hand of Satan, and the other held by the hand of God. 
And they are continually drawing the heart in opposite directions, the 
one towards the things of self, the other towards the things of God ; the 
one being the reprobation and the other the election. Thus man, in all 
his actings, never has to originate anything ; he has only to follow some- 
thing already commenced within him ; he has only to choose to which of 
these two powers he will join himself. Here then, I found that which 
I approved in Calvinism, and which I regard as an element of every 
explanation of the doctrine which should be set up in opposition to 
Calvinism, namely, a recognition that there is no self-quickening power 
in man, and that there is no good in man but what is of the direct acting 
of the Spirit of God ” (pp. 58, 59). 


Now it is obvious to remark on this, that so far from such 
an idea involving anything distinctively Calvinistic, it re- 
sembles nothing so much as the old Pelagian statements, 
ascribing man’s power to do good entirely to God, and only 
claiming for man the will to use that power; statements 
which Augustine shewed to be worthless as assertions of 
divine grace. As long as the determination of men for holi- 
ness and blessedness, rather than for sin and misery, is made 
to depend upon their own choice by free will, however strong 
may be the language used to describe tho necessity of grace 
to make that will effectual, the teaching is fundamentally 
opposed to the Augustinian system of theology. Erskine 
differs, indeed, very widely from the old Pelagians, in making 
that possibility of good in all men, which he and they alike 
regard as of God, to be more directly and specially so than 
they did. They ascribed it simply to God’s having created 
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man with natural and active faculties ; he regards it as due to 
Christ, the true Light, being in every man. This is the most 
significant and instructive aspect of this part of his speculations. 
He says again : 

“ When we see rightly the gift of Christ, we shall see that as He is the 
true light which lighteth every man, so also there is in Him a communica- 
tion of life to every man. For ‘in Him was life, and the life was the 


light of men ;’ and thus the light, which lighteth every man, is a living 
light, a light whereby he may live” (p. 61). 


What he thus identifies with Christ in every man, is just 
the conscience, which he regards as different from all the other 
faculties of our nature, inasmuch as it speaks with authority 
in the name of God. What man has to do, is simply to re- 
cognise that voice as the voice of God in him, and to follow 
its guidance: There is no need of any other new truth, or any 
other divine life being imparted to the soul, besides that which 
it has already, and which it only needs to perceive and use. 

“The Bible can tell me that the power which condemns sin within 
me, is the living Word of God, in my mouth and in my heart, but it 
does not put it there ; it may tell me that J have a Saviour, but it does 
not make a Saviour ; it may tell me what I have long known in my own 
heart under a different character, under a false and mistaken character, 
as a task-master and rebuker only, is really my Saviour and my God; 
but if there were no such rebuker really in me, this information would 
be of no use to me” (p. 67). 


This indwelling of Christ in the soul is the ground of the son- 
ship of all men: 


“The seed is the seed of God, and whilst it isin man, however dormant, 
it puts him in the place of a son, and so the prodigal was a son although 
in the far country, and man must continue so until it is said, ‘ take from 
him the talent ;’ and as this seed is also the election, being the spirit of 
the electoral, every man in some sense has the election in him, and has it 
in his power to make his election sure, whether he uses that power or 
not” (p. 77). ; 


The affinity of these views to the doctrines of Coleridge, 
Maurice, and Kingsley, is very manifest; and they serve to 
make plain what the doctrines of that school of divines really 
are. When they speak of Christ in every man, they are not 
using a mere vague unmeaning phrase ; and when they speak 
of all men being sons of God, they are not employing a 
figurative expression, which raises a mere question of words as 
to the propriety of its application. It is utterly vain to 
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attempt to meet their position by nicely drawn distinctions, 
admitting that all men are sons of God by nature in one 
sense, but holding that there is another sonship with higher 
privileges peculiar to believers. Any kind of sonship which 
can be thus had in various ways and degrees, is utterly 
foreign to their theories. They hold a real and proper 
sonship, founded on the doctrine that mankind has been 
created in the Son of God, and that He really dwells in every 
one of the race, whether they know it or not. No advantage 
is gained in controversy with them, by admitting a universal 
sonship of man founded merely on creation in God’s image, 
for that as compared with their idea of sonship is a mere figure 
of speech, and it tends to make all sonship seem purely 
figurative. It seems impossible by such modes of argument 
to detach and secure the element of truth which exists in this 
form of teaching, and so to overcome it completely. For, like 
every erroneous system which has found wide acceptance, it 
embodies, only in a one-sided way, parts of the truth that have 
been overlooked and neglected by the orthodox doctrine. 
Herein lies its strength. Falsehood, pure and simple, has no 
charm for the human mind, and no hold upon it; it is only 
when attached to some particles of truth that it can obtain any 
currency. If, then, we would really and thoroughly confute 
any erroneous system which has obtained a large measure of 
acceptance, we must disengage from it such elements of truth 
as it contains (which will generally be found to have been 
unduly neglected by the theology that prevailed before), and 
shew which they do not fairly warrant the conclusions which have 
been drawn from them, and that they can be all fully recognised 
and carried out to all their legitimate issues in connection 
with the orthodox system. If this cannot be done, it would 
seem to indicate that that system was more or less defective, 
and that it required some modification to make it a faithful 
representation of all the facts of Scriptural teaching and 
Christian experience. Now, undoubtedly, there is much in 
the writings of Erskine that is of great value and importance. 
The excellences of his earlier writings have been already 
indicated, and his posthumous volume, while it exhibits his 
peculiar views in their most developed form, contains also a 
great deal which is most true, and which no earnest thinker can 
read without profit and delight. The way in which he brings 
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out one side of Christianity is admirable, and perhaps not 
unneeded. The reality and the blessedness of God’s fatherly 
dealing with his children, training them to holiness by means 
of discipline and chastisement ; the love which presides over this 
whole process, and the value of it to the soul of man for its 
own sake, are set forth and illustrated by appeals to the 
spiritual instincts of man and the teaching of Scripture that 
must commend them to our acceptance. There is, there must 
be, a reality in this spiritual order, and this divine training 
of men to it; and that training is really of a paternal kind, and 
founded on a true fatherhood of God. We cannot but accept 
these views as true; we think they ought to have more promi- 
nence given them than they usually have and there is nothing 
in evangelical theology to prevent us from giving them all due 
prominence. But the difference between us and the school of 
Erskine is, that while they make that fatherhood and its 
blessed consequences natural and universal, we regard it as 
special and gracious. There is a real divine sonship, and it 
does imply a training to holiness as man’s spiritual order, that 
is also most blessed ; but is that founded on the nature of all 
men as created by God? Is it not rather founded on the divine 
nature, of which we are made partakers when we are born of 
God in Christ Jesus through the Spirit? This is the real 
question between Erskine and the adherents of evangelical 
theology ; indeed, it is the great religious question of the present 
day. The theory which makes real and proper sonship natural 
and universal ultimately tends to, if it-does not spring from, a 
Neo-Platonic idea of creation, or rather emanation from God, 
in Christ as the universal Reason, or world-soul ; and it leaves 
no room for those doctrines of law and judgment, of guilt and 
condemnation, of forgiveness and justification, which are at least 
as clearly and prominently set forth in Scripture as any others. 
The true and complete answer to the Broad Church doctrine of 
Universal Fatherhood, is the full and faithful working out 
of the Scriptural teaching as to the sonship of believers in 
Christ, and the embodying of that as a portion hitherto lacking 
in the organic system of evangelical truth. This would give 
abundant room for the admission of all that is true, and that gives 
persistent vitality to the theological views of the Broad Church, 
while it would leave intact all those essentials of Protestant 
doctrine which have been derived from Scripture, and have stood 
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the test of controversy and experience. Thus, too, the believer's 
sonship is put on a more solid as well as more spiritual founda- 
tion than it can be on the universalising theory. For there is 
no rational basis for the sonship of all men in Christ, except 
some mystical semi-pantheistic doctrine of creation ; and any 
such theory would exclude all judicial dealing or relations 
between God and men. 

Finally, it may be observed, that in the last analysis, the 
peculiar views of Thomas Erskine may be resolved into a 
defective view of the nature of God, as well as of His relations 
to man. He regarded the divine character as purely and 
entirely love. This comes out more or less distinctly in all his 
books, and in several of his letters, and this is in fact the 
ground on which he maintains a universal fatherhood. He 
does not indeed fall in with any low and unworthy notion of love, 
as if it meant mere benevolence, or the desire and purpose of 
making all men happy; he was too deep a thinker and too 
spiritual a man to be satisfied with a view so shallow as that. 
The love of God is with him a holy love, a love that desires 
and seeks, not the mere happiness, but the highest good of the 
creature ; “like the love of a good human father, which above 
all things longs and desires for his child that he may be good, 
not withholding any trouble or suffering, either on his own 
part or his child’s, that may be conducive to this end” (Letters, 
p. 35). So Maurice has very frequently described in the 
strongest language, how the love of God may express itself 
even in holy wrath against what is unlovely. Thus Erskine 
does not deny the righteousness of God, in a sense; but he 
makes righteousness identical with love, and thinks that any 
other conception of it is false and unworthy. Now, even in its 
most refined form, this absorption of all God’s attributes in 
love, is one-sided and dangerous. It is a mere theory which 
has no express foundation in Scripture, and it will not account 
for the revealed facts of Christianity. It is not consistent with 
what is revealed either of God’s final judgment and endless 
punishment of the wicked, or of the necessity of the death of 
Christ as a sacrifice for sin, or of the sovereignty and freeness 
of God’s grace and love towards men. These great facts, as 
well as many statements of Scripture, prove that there is 
another principle in the divine character besides mere love, 
even righteousness—the determination to do justly, and to 
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execute judgment on the earth. Righteousness is not the 
same as love, though it is perfectly consistent with it; and the 
attractive simplicity and unity which the other system intro- 
duces into the character of God must not induce us to deny or 
explain away the plain teaching and great facts of Christianity. 
The cross of Christ, on the evangelical view of its meaning, 
displays the real harmony and unity of all the attributes of 
God ; and by shewing how, being distinct in themselves, they 
are yet, in marvellous wisdom, made to conspire together in 
their exercise, it does so in a far more striking and wonderful 
way than any theory can do which assumes them to be essen- 
tially and identically one. J. S. CANDLISH. 


Art. VI.—Dr John Duncan of Edinburgh. 


1. Life of the late John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Orien- 
tal Languages, New College, Edinburgh. By Davip Browy, D.D., 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1872. 


2. Recollections of the late John Duncan, LL.D. By the Rev. A. Moopy 
Sruart, Free St Luke’s, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 1872. 


3. Colloquia Peripatetica (Deep Sea Soundings), being Notes of Conversa- 
tions by the late John Duncan, LL.D., with the Rev. William Knight. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1871. 


| more than a quarter of a century, there might have been 

seen almost daily in the streets of Edinburgh, during the 
winter months, an old man of singular appearance and mien ; 
short of stature, and spare in figure, with head usually bent, 
and eye that either drooped or gazed wistfully abroad, as if 
recognising a reality behind the illusions of sense ; the expres- 
sion of his face one of lonely abstraction, with lines upon it 
indicative of many a struggle with the darker side of things ; 
more like an apparition from a medizval cloister than a man of 
the nineteenth century. His pathetic look and generally 
uncouth appearance were sure to attract the notice of the 
passer-by. That’ man was not only a characteristic figure 
amongst the celebrities of Edinburgh, but really one of the 
most noticeable men of his time. He was the ‘ate professor of 
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Hebrew in the College of the Free Church ; the learned, ori- 
ginal, eccentric, profound, yet child-like Rabbi Duncan. 

To estimate the character and genius of one so manysided, 
yet so unlike his contemporaries, critically to measure him as 
a man and a theologian, and to assign him his place in the long 
catalogue of religious men in Scotland, “who being dead: yet 
speak,” is a task from which any pupil of his may reasonably 
shrink. The ordinary difficulties of criticism are enhanced in 
the case of one who has left scarcely a fragment of writing 
behind him ; and whose conversations, prelections, and occa- 
sional discourses, as they survive in the memory of friends and 
pupils, are virtually the only data which afford materials for 
judgment. Besides, his saintly character, his quaint and curious 
erudition, his polyglot wisdom, and that deep guileless heart 
of his (so lowly, tender, and tremblingly conscientious), with 
the manifold intensity of his spiritual life, seemed to remove 
him out of the category of men to be criticised and measured 
by common standards. His defects were patent enough ; and 
he does not stand out, even in the religious firmament, as a 
star of the first magnitude. Asa theologian, he was rather a 
great possibility, than a great realisation. The work of his long 
life was a gigantic torso. And yet there was a fascination in 
his very incompleteness. It gave a peculiar charm to his cha- 
racter ; and those who knew him most intimately feel that a 
critical estimate of his merits and his defects—of what he did 
and what he failed to do—can only be obtained by the impar- 
tial verdict of the next generation. 

Its great men are the greatest gifts God sends to the world. 
“They are fire-pillars,” says Carlyie, “in this dark pilgrimage 
of mankind: they stand as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses 
of what has been, prophetic tokens of what still may be.” And 
as such, many a Scottish churchman will delight to think of 
the late Professor of Hebrew,—altogether a monumental man, 
to be remembered with reverent affection, as one who still 
“rules us from his urn.” We have had many theologians in 
Scotland who have bequeathed volumes to posterity, to live for 
a longer or-a shorter time. We have had few intense theolo- 
gical influences, the chronicle of whose greatness is found only 
in the legacy of thought, emotion, and impulse which they have 
communicated,—men whose days were in the purest manner 
consecrated to wisdom, careless of the awards of fame. 

VOL. XXII.—NO. LX XXIII. I 
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To the task commonly assigned to the critic I therefore make 
no pretension: but around the slender thread of the story of his 
life I may weave some fugitive criticisms, as its course is traced. 

John Duncan was born at Gilcomston, Aberdeen, of very 
humble parentage, in the year 1796. His father was a working 
shoemaker ; his mother (a devout seceder) was a blacksmith’s 
daughter. He was a sickly child, and though he reached his 
threescore years and ten, had never much physical stamina, 
but struggled with bodily infirmities all along. His life was 
early imperilled by an illness which cost him the sight of one 
eye; and so he began his singular career as a one-eyed boy, 
with the other exceptionally acute, a sort of physical prophecy 
of a peculiarity in his mental build as aman. His mother 
died when he was but six years old; and his father, a stern 
Caledonian, hard, austere, and often tyrannically passionate, 
wishing to make his son follow his own trade, he was early 
put to the work ; but whether from unwillingness or awkward- 
ness of hand, could not succeed. We are thankful for that 
defect in the handling of tools which prevented John Duncan 
from being only a distinguished Aberdeen shoemaker. While 
his fingers refused to accommodate themselves to the use of the 
awl and knife, and the monotony of stitching, his juvenile 
mind was busy with hopes and dim imaginings which opened 
up vistas in the future, more inviting than the results of the 
deftest handicraft. Very early he shewed a passion for learn- 
ing, and in some illness is recorded to have offered up the 
boyish prayer, “Oh that God would spare me till I get the red ° 
cloakie” (alluding to the gown worn by the college students). 
Like Dante, he had frequent moods of abstraction in his youth, 
and would burst into “fits of laughter apropos of nothing”! 
His father’s severity was such, that once the boy cried out, 
“ Kill me, father, kill me at once ;” and in his indignation at 
parental injustice, he made a will in these laconic terms, 
“QOmne matri, nihil patri.” In these days, with abundance of 
animal spirit, irascible, impetuous, and strong-willed, he was 
tender-hearted withal, and could not suffer cruelty in his com- 
panions. At the age of nine he was sent to the Grammar 
School of Aberdeen (one of the best seminaries of learning 
in Scotland), where he remained five years; and even then 
the great problems of the Universe, which occupied so much of 
his future thought, dawned upon the growing boy. Stumbling 
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prematurely upon a work on Christian Evidence, the notion of 
Time as “an eternal present” in the mind of God flashed 
upon him; and he used often to tell his friends and pupils in 
later years, how he then abhorred the man who had ridiculed 
this notion in his book: an early indication of a mental tend- 
ency which rapidly increased. The bent of the speculative 
doctrinaire is seen in that youthful abhorrence. At the age 
of twelve he is detected in the perusal of Ariosto under the 
bench in school—evidently a miscellaneous reader from the first. 
During holiday time he herds cattle in the country. Two years 
later he gains a small bursary, and went to the University. 
Of the period of his undergraduate life (when most youthfu 
minds begin to shew what is in them, and give promise o 
their future), we have the disappointing record, that he “ made 
no mark, was treated as a dolt, when called up was never pre- 
pared, and was uniformly reprehended for his negligence ;” but 
the classes which chiefly tend to evoke the latent powers of 
the student, and which might have been expected to do most 
for young Duncan, were then ill taught. In these years of 
seeming negligence, however, his faculties must have been 
developing in the very richest manner. His alma mater did 
little for him. He found more to stimulate him as he 
walked in the country or on the links by the shore. But 
his mental habits were most desultory. Miscellaneousness 
characterised all he did as a youth, as well as in maturer 
years, Systematic study was a fetter which he could not 
brook. The wayward course of his pursuits arose, however, 
from a certain kingliness of spirit. Odd eccentric being that 
he was, he could not fail to look with a measure of indifference 
on the formal prelections of the class-room ; not with contempt 
-(he was too noble for that), but with a dissatisfaction border- 
ing on indifference. His constitutional, want of method 
increased his aversion to the set rules of college discipline and 
study. That absence of mind, which has characterised many 
illustrious scholars, was excessive in him; and while in his 
later years it developed into a brilliant irregularity and most 
refreshing disregard of all conventional common-places, it was, 
doubtless, injurious to his usefulness, as well as to his mental 
balance and completeness. 

In 1811 he graduated at Marischal College, and began the 
study of theology. For three years he was enrolled as a 
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divinity student, in connection with one of the dissenting sects 
—“the Constitutional Associate Presbytery”—teaching the 
while in the parish school of Pitsligo ; which, however, he could 
not manage. During this period, as formerly, he was on the 
whole an idle youth—awkward, unready, and helpless in man- 
ner, miscellaneous-minded, intensely wide-awake, insatiable 
even in his mental curiosity—an interesting, original, most 
fertile-brained procrastinator. In 1816 he left the Secession, 
and joined the Established Church of Scotland. There is no 
doubt that this change was due to his preference at that time 
for a national and established Church to the isolation and 
precariousness of dissent. The controversies of the seceding 
body were too small for him, their petty polemics irksome and 
distasteful ; while, on the other hand, his very desultory habits 
had rendered him unacceptable to the leaders of that little 
sect. His father endeavoured to prevent his joining the Estab- 
lishment, even warning the divinity professors against receiv- 
ing his son as a student ; and the filial piety of young Duncan 
must often, in these years, have struggled with the instincts of 
his own soul, so repressed and misunderstood had he been at 
home. When he presented himself for enrolment in the 
divinity-class of the university, the professor said, “I suppose 
your father and you have been quarrelling and abusing one 
another?” “ We did quarrel,” replied the youth ; “ but I never 
in my life abused my father.” It is a touching fact connected 
with his college life, that, while that father (hard to the last 
as Aberdeen granite) was on his death-bed, he watched beside 
him, night by night, with all the tenderness of a devoted son. 
Four years were spent by him (1817 to 1821) in the divinity 
classes of the Established Church at Aberdeen University. 
There he came under the influence of the excellent Dr Mearns, 
a man who seems to have guided him, in part at least, out of 
the intellectual chaos in which he entered his class ; though I 
doubt if he did more than impress upon the ardent student a 
fresh reverence for the system which he taught. To the very 
end of his life, Duncan retained that speculative restlessness 
which made him often return to the verge of the atheistic 
“slough of despond.” I do not think that he had studied 
Spinoza in those days. Possibly he scarcely knew the system 
at all; though he afterwards described these years of incertitude 
as a time when he was “a Spinozist.” He afterwards found a 
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key by which to interpret a period full of gropings and tentative 
solutions, in the system of that remarkable thinker, who has 
given the most rigorous shape to modern pantheism. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that Dr Duncan sometimes read his 
earlier experiences under the light of a subsequent and maturer 
philosophical discipline. If he was lifted out of the “ panthe- 
istic slough” by the prelections of Dr Mearns, we must suppose 
that the pantheism of these three years was of a cruder, or 
less coherent and philosophic type, than that which we find in 
the ethics of the Jew of Amsterdam. It is idle to inquire 
whether the experience of which he has left so interesting a 
record was one in which he had reached the “ lower stage” of 
materialistic atheism, or whether he remained a Spinozist. 
Both systems are in their ultimate essence identical. If all is 
God, there is no God to the theist. And the problem which 
haunted, fascinated, and stimulated Duncan in these years was 
simply the problem of Being—of ultimate existence, and our 
relation to the mysterious universe which girdles us with its 
darkness. He was not then a systematic student of the 
thoughts of other men, and may never have read a word of 
Spinoza. He worked at the problem altogether from within. 
Dr Mearns seems to have impressed his pupil chiefly by his de- 
votional spirit, by his “ prayers addressed to Jehovah as a great 
King.” The dignity, the elevated grave and reverent man- 
ner of the man would be itself an academic influence for good. 
It was doubtless his personal character, far more than the dog- 
matic scope of his lectures, which impressed his students. But 
during his attendance on these lectures, Duncan’s creed seems 
to have taken shape so far. The general fluidity of opinion in. 
which he had lived gave place to what had at least a theistic 
basis; and he tells us that he “danced on the brig of Dee 
with delight, when he was convinced that there was a God. 
It is, however, very difficult to say whether he attained during 
his university career to a fixed belief in the truth of Divine 
Revelation, from which he was never afterwards seriously dis- 
turbed ; or whether he then found only temporary repose to a 
restless speculative tendency, which reappeared continually 
afterwards. The fact, that at this stage of his experience he 
sympathized, unknown in part to himself, with the Sabellian 
doctrine of the person of Christ, is a proof that the speculative 
element was as yet too strong to permit of repose in the ortho- 
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dox system of theology. The connection between the theory 
of Sabellius and the pantheistic doctrine of emanation is evi- 
dent ; and it seems to me clear that, during the four years of 
his divinity studies, while laying the foundation of his future 
learning in philosophy, theology, and literature, he regarded 
that theory as intellectually the most consistent. In fact, it 
was not till the crisis of his life was passed, some years later, 
that he reached anything like certainty in matters theological. 
Languages and metaphysics, the “twin passions of his mental 
life,” at this time absorbed his whole attention ; especially the 
former. In Hebrew he greatly delighted, and formed a class 
for the teaching of it while himself a student of divinity. All 
the while he retained an overflowing enthusiasm for sport, 
often indulging in wild frolic, enlivening his student supper 
parties with the eccentricies of dulse-roasting, and the pepper- 
ing of his companions with the debris. A queer, humorous, 
devious youth ; dreamy at times, intensely resolute at others ; 
we find him dictating Latin discourses to help weaker stu- 
dents, and receiving in compensation the reward of a frugal tea 
and supper ; enduring the privations of bad food and insuffi- 
cient clothing ; always ready for a dialectic sparring on the 
side of heterodoxy, and fond of paradoxes ; as frequently absent 
from the prelections of his professor as present: a frolicsome, 
hilarious lad ; his natural joyousness of temperament not soured 
by morbidity. 

In 1819 he was appointed master of a subscription school 
at Stonehaven. Here there was a repetition of the Pitsligo 
experience, in an exaggerated form. The scholars would often 
assemble and no master appear. He would be found by a 
deputation of his pupils at his lodgings, quite unconscious of 
the hour. Absent and odd, unable to preserve order, he would 
sometimes “ whip a boy, and then give him a halfpenny to hold 
his tongue.” Finding little help to his nature in the Sunday 
teaching of the Stonehaven parish church, he spent that day 
usually in the woods, or by theshore. In 1822, shrinking from 
entering the church, he was induced to go to Darlington in 
Yorkshire, as usher in a Quaker school; but his residence 
there was of short duration. His Scotch peculiarities, his 
absence of mind, and inveterate want of punctuality, were fatal 
to success, The French teacher of the school quarrelled with 
him and challenged him to a duel, which (mirabile dictu!) was 
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accepted ; but, mercifully for himself and his generation, an 
encounter was prevented. Leaving Darlington, he went to 
Edinburgh (too proud to return to Aberdeen), and earned a 
precarious subsistence by teaching, and writing a little Latin 
for a medical man. Failing in Edinburgh, he found his way 
back to his native city as a teacher of languages; and in March 
1823, moved to Udny, twelve miles north of the city, where he 
remained for two years, pursuing a somewhat lonely path of 
scholarship, “ thirsting for learning always for its own sake,” 
and without a spark of the scholar’s pedantry and vanity. 

During all these years of “ pedagogal drudgery,” he shrunk 
from taking license to preach, his doctrinal views being widely 
removed from those of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
At length, in 1825, he accepted the articles vaguely, very much 
as Stillingfleet and Paley had advocated their adoption, as 
articles of peace. His nature was not yet stirred to earnestness. 
His first sermon after obtaining license was delivered in the 
West Church, Aberdeen, on the text, “ Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.” Of that sermon he afterwards said, it was 
“tremendously bad,” yet he “ wished he had it now.” It was, 
we are told, “a fascinating picture of the Man Christ Jesus” as 
the Flower of Humanity, the Perfection of human beauty, the 
Archetypal “Son of God,” into whose spirit whoso drinks, and 
whose bright example whoso copies, becomes himself so far forth 
a “son of God.” The loss of this sermon all must deplore. 
Though it omitted some aspects of the person of Christ, which 
its author soon became acquainted with, and on which he 
learned to lay supreme emphasis, it must have contained a 
remarkable delineation of a phase of truth which lies very near 
the root of all Christian evidence; and the form which it 
would assume in the hands of Dr Duncan at that stage of his 
career would be most instructive, could we “have it now.” 

It was shortly after becoming a preacher in Aberdeen that 
he awoke to religious earnestness, under the joint influence of 
C. Malan of Geneva, and his biographer (then his student 
friend), Dr Brown. For the particular steps of the process we 
must refer to that biography, where they are fully detailed. 
They present us with the picture of a strong man suddenly 
arrested, struck down in his mid career of linguistic study and 
speculative daring, by the realities of the unseen world; and 
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may be often quoted as a proof of the genuineness of such a 
process, whatever be men’s theory of its method or rationale. Of 
the period in question, however, there are some data unsup- 
plied. We should have liked to know the precise way in which 
a nature such as Duncan’s yielded to the acceptance of the 
evangelical system. We are not satisfied with a mere chronicle 
of the result; that a powerful mind gave its assent to a certain 
scheme of doctrine, and that then the dormant life awoke, 
responsive to the touch of God. Some natures which have given 
a similar assent have never awakened into “life ;’ and many a 
spirit has sprung to life apart altogether from that system to 
which Duncan gave intellectual assent. Had he been able to 
write of his own experience as Augustine did, he would doubt- 
less have supplied these missing links, and filled up the lacune 
which we so much deplore. We hear of questions put to him 
as to his personal sanctity ; and on his making the admission 
which all men with any self-knowledge must make, he was told 
that without its doctrines Christianity was nothing. But we 
want to know, on what evidence the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism appealed to his intellect, as they seem to have done in 
the course of this sudden revolution of his nature. We have 
some details of his conversation with the friends to whom he 
traced his awakening, but these do not cast light on the pro- 
cess. The way in which Malan of Geneva dealt with the men 
he sought to influence, was far from satisfactory. It was as if 
he tried to put them through a religious process, as a physician 
would carry his patients through the stages of a disease. Per- 
haps the occasional morbidity, the want of sunshine in the after 
life of Duncan was due to the influence of this period. What 
arrested him in the interviews he had with the Genevan min- 
ister was, the confident and unwavering faith in which Malan 
seemed to live. He admitted that he was “ overstrained :” but 
his dogmatism was not repulsive. Years afterwards, he said, 
“ He felt that all the Christians around him were sceptics like 
himself, but here was a man who could say, ‘I know, and am 
sure. He was the first gentlemanly, intellectual, and altogether 
pleasant dogmatist I had met, and I was greatly attracted to 
him.” 

When Malan’s sentence, “See, you have the Word of God in 
your mouth,” “ flashed through him like a shock of electricity,” 
it is important to note what “the great thought” was, the 
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seed, he tells us, of all that he had in his old age. It was, 
“that God meant man to know His mind.” The central 
feature of his experience was the conviction that God was 
speaking to him, with a living Voice and the immediacy of a 
direct appeal. His previous state was really one of indif- 
ferentism, owing to his pre-occupation with linguistic studies 
and philosophical speculations. His idea of the relation of 
God to the universe and to human souls, was that of a vast 
Superintendent, not that of a divine Parent or a ceaselessly 
appealing Oracle. But as the clouds parted above him, he dis- 
cerned the light of the Omnipresent, and heard the voice of 
the Revealer. His awakening was his discernment of a truth, 
to the reality of which he had been oblivious for years, and 
the response of his heart to the divine appeal followed naturally. 
But the entire passivity of spirit which flowed in the wake of 
his experience, is noteworthy. “ Next day,” he said, “as I sat 
down to study, and took my pen in my hand, I became 
suddenly the passive recipient of all the truths which I had 
heard, and been taught in my childhood. I sat unmoving for 
hours, and they came and preached themselves to me. There 
was no investigation, but the presentation of the truth to me 
passive.” In this experience it is evident that what had sub- 
dued him was the apprehension of God speaking to him with 
a right to command, and with a voice of immediate entreaty, 
through the historical Word, before which his spirit trembled 
and awoke. 

Deeply interesting, however, as is the record of this crisis in 
his life, the way in which Malan tried to help him to discern 
whether he was regenerate or not, by the use of a series of 
syllogisms, is more than deceptive. If one’s conviction of the 
reality of that fact has no deeper ground than the clearness of 
eye with which one sees that a certain conclusion follows from 
a certain premiss, it is sure to be evanescent.’ To be of any 
present worth, and any permanent avail, it must arise out of 
a fact of consciousness, must be a reality of experience, and 
not the mere conclusion of an argumentative process. The 
influence of Malan over Duncan was curiously strong; and 
though .it helped him at a time when he stood in need of 
guidance ab extra, it was not an unmixed influence for good. 
The tendency to construct syllogisms regarding spiritual states, 
and to stand morbidly in doubt of the character of these states 
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until they seem warranted by special texts or influences to be 
deduced from Scripture statements, may deprive the heart of 
sunshine, and introduce many a note of fitfulness, irresolution, 
and despondency into the spiritual life. But the result of the 
change which Duncan underwent was evidence unmistakable of 
its deep interior reality. The new tenderness of spirit, the fine 
edge which his conscience gained, and the elevation of char- 
acter which ensued, were distinctive marks of its genuineness. 
And one of its most noticeable features was its suddenness. 
Though all his past experience led up to it by stages as normal, 
if less calculable, than those by which his future issued out of 
it, and its instantaneousness was more apparent to spectators 
than real to the subject himself; still, contrasting it with 
similar crises in the lives of others, it was one of those swift 
‘apheavals of experience which attest the agency of Another 
working on the spirit of man. The greater number of moral 
revolutions are toilsome and tardy processes ; but the reality 
of sudden changes, and their genuineness (as attested by the 
subsequent life), is a matter of well-authenticated history. It 
is related of the late Professor Conington (one of the most 
accomplished scholars of this century, and a man of a very dif- 
ferent type of culture from Duncan’s), that in the thirtieth 
year of his life,— 


“ A change passed over the tenor of his thoughts in relation to religious 
truth, a change which was sudden as it was complete and enduring. As 
he described it himself, a sense of the reality of eternal things was instan- 
taneously borne in upon him while he was engaged in one of his ordinary 
occupations. For some weeks his mind was agitated and unstrung by 
the overwhelming consciousness of the immediate presence of the terrors 
of the unseen world. He was unable to take any interest in, or even to 
give sustained attention to, any subject not directly affecting the moment- 
ous questions which engaged his thoughts. He could not even read the 
New Testament in Greek, apparently because the language suggested 
associations which for the time being had become repugnant to him.” 


This was, doubtless, an unnatural and overstrained experience ; 
and, while it gave place by degrees to a calmer attitude, he 
never enjoyed an absolute repose. On his death-bed his old 
doubts returned ; doubts very similar to those which were a 
life-long trouble to Dr Duncan. They concerned his personal 
relation to God and to Christ. 

As was natural after this revolution of spirit, Duncan’s 
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preaching was peculiarly highflown. He dealt with the greater 
mysteries of the gospel, and preached that those who believed 
them were regenerate. That was, as he afterwards said, the 
defect in the teaching of his instructor, Malan. He became 
popular with the evangelical minds in Aberdeen, and} less 
so with his old friends. His pugnacity of character shewed 
itself in a too intense reprobation of his former position, and 
of all that seemed to resemble it; and in the keen incisive 
manner in which he defended minute theoretical points of 
dogmatic truth. The sharp and sudden recoil of his nature 
from its former attitude towards Revelation, and bis throwing 
all speculations aside (en masse), brought with it a correspond- 
ing evil, which attended him during all his subsequent life. 
He never fairly determined the respective limits of the pro- 
vinces of Reason and Faith, or conquered Rationalism by a 
deeper reasonableness. He leapt into the fastnesses of ortho- 
doxy for safety. Human souls are trained in ways so diverse 
that it is impossible for any one to say how another ought to 
act at a particular crisis; and probably at that stage Duncan 
did the right thing for himself. But he, doubtless, incurred a 
certain risk through this very attitude of prostrate reverence, 
when questions of evidence he had not definitely solved arose 
in his mind. One reason why he has contributed nothing to 
their solution is, that he thus leapt into orthodoxy instead of 
fighting his way into it stage by stage. Though he had “lived 
in most of the heresies,” he has told us little of the way in 
which he was enabled to discover their unsatisfactoriness. No 
one in Scotland in our day was more fitted by natural endow- 
ment to be a Christian apologist of the first rank ; but while 
he employed his understanding with marvellous power in 
defence of the truth, he did not “ give unto reason the things 
that were reason’s,” with the same explicitness that he gave its 
own to faith. In none of his addresses or recorded sayings 
has he cleared up the obscurity of the relation in which the 
reason of man stands to the written word of God. That Word 
is addressed to the rational nature as well as to the heart. 
Necessarily it appeals to reason; and yet the treatment of the 
record must be very different from the way in which the reason 
would deal with a direct anouncement made to it by a living 
voice. There are few problems amongst the many which Dr 
Duncan was qualified to take up and discuss, the neglect of 
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which we more thoroughly regret than this ; viz., the relation of 
human Reason to the contents of Revelation. Between Ration- 
alism and an empirical theology, there is assuredly a via media 
which may be a via sacra; for which many search in vain. 
His disinclination to open up questions which his recognition 
of an ab extra authority had closed, is, in the interests of 
Christian science, greatly to be regretted. 

As the years advanced, the fervid emotions of 1826 naturally 
cooled, and he gradually doubted the reality of his very 
awakening to life. “All that began in sincerity,” he said, 
“went away, and I preached assurance when the thing was 
gove: it began in sincerity, but was continued in hypocrisy.” 
Along with some friends, he established a daily devotional 
meeting, but attendance at it gave him little help; he lamented 
that he “had been a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, and 
by persisting in that empty vapouring had seared his con- 
science.” A diseased introspective subjectivity took all bright- 
ness out of his life. We find him living under “the commina- 
tion of the law,” in ceaseless anxiety as to whether he was 
regenerate or not, deriving some comfort from the command, 
“Ye must be born again,’—“ because must implies may /”— 
going to friends and unburdening his state of mind with pain- 
fully excessive unreserve; telling us that the voice of his 
depravity prayed against the Holy Ghost, while he prayed for 
the Holy Ghost ; balancing the question distractingly, unable 
to come to a negative or a positive conclusion ; and his scholastic 
habit of subtle distinctions coming to the front as he confessed 
that he heard his depravity praying by an elicit act of his 
nature, while his will prayed for the Spirit by an imperate 
act. But who can read without emotion the touching passage 
in which he described his state to a friend : 


“ T ran away into the brick-kilns that were near, and went down on my 
knees, and I prayed thus : ‘O Lord, I have broken Thy law, and I have 
not believed in Thy Son, and I have refused Thy Holy Spirit ; and if Thou 
should’st now cast me into hell, all holy beings would say, Righteous art 
Thou, O Lord, when Thou judgest. But Lord, for Thy mercy sake, give 
me Thy Holy Spirit, that I may believe in Thy Son.’” 


Even when at this time, and in later life, he came to his 
friends and told them of his state, it was as if he sought relief 
in the act of unburdening himself. At least he took a strange 
delight in unreserved disclosures of his state ; and telling others 
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of his helplessness, he was bent on teaching them by means 
of it. 

He was at this time profoundly influenced by the apostolic 
but eccentric Dr Kidd of Aberdeen ; a man of authoritative 
manner and odd irascibility—a sort of northern Edward Irving. 
His weird force of character, epigrammatic power, and semi- 
oracular sayings, overawed Duncan, whilst the way in which 
supernatural truth had laid its strong hand upon Kidd, and 
mastered him, appealed powerfully to the youthful preacher. 
This was, as a living influence, wholly beneficial. We cannot say 
so much for the class of theological writers that chiefly moulded 
him at this period. Late in life he owned that the writings of 
Dr Love, Dr Owen, and Hermann Witsius “ especially had 
influence upon him,” and probably these writers gave a distinct 
cast or bias to his theological studies, which he afterwards (in 
part) regretted. By degrees he began to doubt the reality of 
the experience he had lately undergone ; and the extremely 
disastrous effect of trying to determine the relation in which 
aman stands to God by the use of a syllogism, received a 
signal illustration from this stage of Dr Duncan’s career. That 
had been a real and profound experience (far more real and pro- 
found than the subject of it ever knew), but when he went back 
upon it and tried to explain it to himself, his analysis was 
superficial ; his attempt to express an inner and transcendental 
fact in the language of a reasoned theology, held up to his 
own gaze as a conclusion from unquestionable data, was of 
necessity a failure. And by degrees it bred an unreality which 
he most bitterly lamented. The first fervours had died away, 
and he went on talking and discoursing of facts which had for 
the speaker at the moment no subjective reality. This led 
him faultily to question the genuineness of the whole process 
he had undergone. The error lay in his regarding the phen- 
omena of the inner life as fit subjects for the. manipulation of 
the intellect. He sought for the fruits which should evidence 
the awakening of the divine life within him, and not finding 
them in the precise phase to which his own high ideal led him, 
he doubted the very relation in which his spirit stood to God 
and God to him. This distrust of the witness of the Spirit 
within him, was curiously kindred to (if it was not a part of) 
his distrust of the human consciousness in general, as a witness 
to objective truth. His philosophical system (so far as he had 
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one) was based on a theological postulate; and to the very 
end of his life, he could not trust the deliverances of his 
own consciousness, but underpropped his religious psychology 
by a datum of theology. Further, the severe and agonising 
features of his own awakening to the religious life left their 
impress on his whole future. Most truly he was “ all his life- 
time subject to bondage,” and had few entire days of sunshine 
within. While he understood the more tranquil processes of 
divine grace, and loved to describe them to others, he was 
himself unfamiliar with the gentle rain, and the peaceful 
realisation of the divine presence as the Infinite and the Living 
Love. The cataclasm attendant on his conversion cast its 
baleful shadow forwards on all his future career. The scorch- 
ing light and ineffable glory of the divine purity humbled him 
to the very dust ; and his exceedingly beautiful humility and 
the tenderness of his conscience, which shrank from the least 
iota of unreality, made him prefer to linger long about the 
doors, reluctant to enter into the sunshine and liberty of son- 
ship in God’s house. There were also physical causes, and 
temperamental ones, which intensified this result. 

After the first upheaval of his life, he remained in Aberdeen 
visiting and conducting religious services amongst the city poor 
—not by any means popular. He continued also to attend 
the meetings of the University Theological Society, and in his 
speeches there began to develop those views on Jehovism and 
Abrahamism, which he loved to unfold to his students in later 
years. In addition, he seems about this time to have under- 
taken a course of weekly lectures on the Confession of Faith, 
in the Gaelic Chapel of Aberdeen ; getting, however, no farther 
than to the Fall. A vacancy occurring in St Andrew’s Chapel, 
Dundee, Duncan’s friends were induced to bring his name 
before the congregation. He preached, but was unsuccessful. 
But his visit to Dundee led to his being asked to preach to the 
rural congregation worshipping at Persie, in the parish of Ben- 
dochy, north of Blairgowrie in Perthshire. As the church was 
at the very southern extremity of the parish (a long narrow 
strip of sixteen miles by one and a-half, with a population of 
a thousand souls), a small chapel had been built for the accom- 
modation of the northern parishioners. To this chapel Mr . 
Duncan was “called” in 1830. His eccentricities continued 
at Persie, where he laboured for ten months, appreciated by 
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thoughtful hearers, but disliked by others from his outspoken 
denunciations of worldliness and lax morality. He visited his 
parish on a pony ; but absorbed with an abstract problem, or 
reading some classic as he rode, he often allowed the animal 
to carry him whithersoever it would. He was scandalised by 
the frivolities of the place, and spent much of his time in the 
needed work of religious reformation. With all his oddities, 
his moral penetration was keen; and many instances are re- 
corded of his tact during his residence at Persie, in embodying 
wise advice in acute sayings—a power which ripened marvel- 
lously towards the close of his life. He was fond of recalling 
the ten months he spent in this semi-highland parish. Long 
afterwards he said : 


“ Persie gave me a high estimate of the rural mind as compared with 
the urban. When I went to Glasgow the people complained that they 
did not understand me, that I preached metaphysics. Now they under- 
stood me at Persie,—only, I had to speak Saxon to them; if I spoke 
Latin to them they did not understand. And I came to this conclusion, 
that the urban mind gives itself up to a vast variety of subjects, but 
superficially to each ; while the rural gives itself to a few, but goes more 
intensively into them.” 


A zealous Glasgow merchant, an admirer of his gifts, having 
heard Mr Duncan preach at Persie, determined to have him 
brought to Glasgow. He preached as a candidate in Anderston 
Chapel, and failed, and was afterwards called as an assistant to 
the Rev. Mr Clark, of the Gaelic Chapel. Here he was not 
popular; he was better than popular. His influence was intense, 
within its narrow range. Assailed by the temptation that his 
message may be “all lies,” he goes up into the pulpit with that 
temptation to combat, “pale and trepid-enough looking, I dare 
say.” But he goes on, and his temptations vanish, as did Lu- 
ther’s. He becomes controversial in his preaching, “ sarcasti- 
cally so ;’ going to hear a minister of note in the forenoon, and 
“in the afternoon refuting what he had said.”* This he after- 
wards regretted, saying, “Age rubs down a good deal the 
controversial spirit of a man ;” and of the divine against whom 
he had preached he makes the fine observation, “ Dr 
opened his mouth, and out came a torrent of the purest Saxon.” 
Ilis friends and admirers steadily increased, and at length re- 
solved to have him ordained to the charge of a congregation 
of his own. A church building association having resolved to 
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erect twenty new edifices in Glasgow, agreed, that if Mr 
Duncan’s friends would put down a church in a necessitous 
part of the city, they would aid them by a grant of money. This 
was done; Milton Church was built, and Mr Duncan ordained 
in Aptil 1836. At his ordination, when the usual questions 
were put to him by the Moderator, in response to that one 
which asks if “zeal for the glory of God, and not worldly 
motives, is the chief inducement to enter into the holy minis- 
try ?” he replied, with a tremulous falter (which all who knew 
him can well realise), “I hope it is so.” Next year he was 
married to Miss Janet Tower, of Aberdeen. How much he 
needed help and guidance in the management of his temporal 
affairs, will be easily understood from the recital of his eccen- 
tricities and his incurable want of punctuality. Over and over 
again, standing on the quay at Greenock, waiting for a steamer 
to take him up or down, he would go into the wrong vessel, 
and entering the cabin begin to read, oblivious of everything. 
On the steamer stopping, he would helplessly ask, “ Are we at 
Glasgow ?”’ (where perhaps he had to preach at a fixed hour.) 
“Glasgow, sir! you're at Rothesay.” Nothing disconcerted, he 
would just step into the next boat for Glasgow, and resume his 
studies by the way. 

But these irregularities in his social habits, latterly quite 
incurable, were really blameworthy. The friends who highly 
appreciated him used to regard them as curious and humourous 
foibles: His want of method, and indifference to engagements 
(though his conscience might upbraid him afterwards), his vio- 
lation of the customs of society, and habitual absence of mind, 
brought their own penalties in their train. That they lessened 
his immediate influence there cannot be a doubt, and that 
they seriously interfered with his mental completeness and 
spiritual balance is unquestionable ; that they in part contri- 
buted to his depression is equally true. They superinduced a 
tendency to violent extremes ; leading him to absorb himself at 
one time in study (to the utter neglect of the duties he owed to 
those around him,as well as to his own health), and then to plunge 
into religious exercises which were unseasonably prolonged. 

He laboured in Milton Church for four years, gathering 
around him a small but discerning flock ; occasionally startling . 
them by his higher flights, acute sayings, and eccentric ways ; 
keeping up such prejudices as a marked dislike to the eating 
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of blood, founded on the prohibition in the book of Acts; 
suffering a severe bereavement by the death of his wife and 
infant child, which crushed, but mellowed his spirit ; inditing 
verses to his first-born; pursuing his studies in an utterly 
irregular manner, with no set hours for anything; his books 
kept in such orderly disorder, that the only thing which made 
him angry was the attempt to dust and to replace them (on 
which occasions he said he “ would sooner dwell in a wilderness 
than have his books touched”) ; full of mirth at times, saying 
to his friends at supper, “Let us see now who will tell the 
merriest story ;” telling a friend that the one thing in the 
world which made him glad was, “that the glory of the Lord 
would endure for ever, that the Lord would rejoice in His 
works ;” founding a class for teaching Hebrew to young 
ladies, and exacting as his only fee, that each person taught 
should teach another person Hebrew. 

About this time (1839) his attention having been much 
drawn to the state of Israel, he made a formal offer of his 
services to a committee of the Church of Scotland as its agent 
to promote Christianity amongst the Jews, whether at home 
or abroad. The offer was cordially accepted. But a vacancy 
occurring in the Hebrew Chair of the University of Glasgow, 
he became a candidate for the post. His mode of application 
is probably unparalleled in the annals of professorial candida- 
ture. Knowing no one competent to bear testimony to his 
efficiency, he ventured to become his own witness-bearer ; and 
his letter of application, addressed to the Principal of the 
University, like his accompanying profession of attainments, 
is altogether unique. To the Principal he said, “If I fail, I 
shall be cheered by the consideration that Sparta has found a 
better man. If honoured by the choice of the faculties, I shall 
strive to evince my gratitude by constant remembrance of the 
adage, ‘Spartam quam nactus es, orna.’” In his profession 
of attainments, he said, “Being placed in the somewhat 
untoward position of a person who feels more conscious of fitness 
to grant certificates, than cognisant of individuals from whom 
it would beseem him to receive them, I adventure to submit the 
following profession of acquirements in the department of 
Oriental learning.” Then followed a list of Rabbinical gram- 
marians and commentators, references to Chaldean, Arabic, 
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Persian, Sanscrit, and Bengali literature, and all Hebrew, con- 
cluding with an offer to “present himself, along with any 
others, for competitive examination by any man throughout the 
world, whether Christian or Jew.” He was unsuccessful in 
his candidature ; but in the following year his own University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., in testimony to his 
rare and curious learning. 

The idea of going abroad to labour among the Jews now 
filled his mind. A deputation from the Church of Scotland 
had been sent out to reconnoitre the Continent, and decide on 
the likeliest spot to commence general missionary operations. 
The illness and detention of two members of that deputation 
in Hungary, with the consequences to which it led, decided 
the committee to fix on that country, while they selected Dr 
Duncan as the first and the fittest man for the work. He still 
spent a winter at home, teaching Hebrew classes in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, with a view to prepare those who were afterwards 
to follow him. In 1841 he was set apart to the office ; and set 
out with his wife (he had just married a second time) and two 
students. They went by the Rhine to Mayence, and thence 
by Ratisbon to Vienna ; had difficulties to encounter owing to 
the Austrian jealousy of foreigners, but reached Pesth in 
safety in August 1841. Already a beginning had been made 
in that work on which they were bent, by the detention in 
Buda, through severe illness, of Dr Keith, one of the deputa- 
tion previously sent out. He had, by a curious combination 
of circumstances, won the sympathy and secured the influence 
of the Archduchess, a most excellent lady, of simple earnest 
piety ; and it was largely owing to her that the operations of 
the mission in Hungary were carried out unmolested for so 
long. After Dr Duncan’s arrival, divine service began in a 
humble dwelling, British residents, Hungarians and others 
attending ; in part from a religious interest, but in part also 
from a desire to improve their English speech. He at once 
sought out the clergy of Buda (Lutheran and Reformed), and, 
as their conversation was-carried on in Latin, his mastery of 
that language and the classic purity of his style attracted the 
native pastors. His learning and his character combined, his 
moderation, forbearance, and missionary tact, soon won the 
hearts of these men; and he speedily saw that his hope of 
doing any good to the Jews was through the Protestant 
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Church of the land, and that therefore new life must first be 
infused into it. He saw that to a large extent it was a poli- 
tical Protestantism that existed in Hungary; and in one of 
his letters to the church at home, he made this apt remark, 
“When truth ceases to live in the hearts of living men (its 
proper dwelling), the books which contain it become the 
cemeteries of dead truth, which reposes there ‘in hope of a 
blessed resurrection.’” Feeling the grand organic unity that 
connected the church of the Reformation with that of his own 
land, he pled with the younger branch, “ Rekindle the lamp that 
kindled ours.” His own influence began slowly to tell upon 
the clergy of the district, while, aided by his two assistants, he 
laboured with zeal and wise discretion in the Scottish mission. 
He did not, however, accomplish much amongst the Jews 
themselves : 

“The only good,” he candidly writes, “I have found from discussion, 
is that of preventing them from despising the practical argument of our 
example.” “You will see that our progress must be slow amongst a 
people among whom our only holds are, their wish to learn our language, 
curiosity to scan our habits, and ascertain, if possible, the cast of mind 
of persons who profess to live according to the Bible.” 

His candour in not colouring his success by the least exaggera- 
tion is most noticeable; since the tendency to present the 
results of labour in their most flattering aspects is a well- 
known temptation to the missionary. The arrival of other 
missionaries, en route for Constantinople, cheered his heart ; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing some (both Jews and 
Hungarians) helped by himself and his coadjutors towards a 
clearer intelligence of the Truth and a higher style of life. 
After little more than a year, however, his health began 
to suffer, and he was ordered to leave Hungary to winter in 
Italy. He repaired to Leghorn, where there were a good 
many Jews, and where he spent nearly two years. His 
success amongst the race of Israel there was disappointingly 
meagre, but he found scope amongst the English residents and 
visitors for much general work. Returning to Pesth for the 
same reason which had driven him from it (the fluctuations 
and delicacy of his health), he spent a short time with his old 
friends and colleagues, saw much of the noble Archduchess, 
taught her English, and helped her in religious experience. 
The Disruption of the Scottish Church having taken place, 
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and a professor of oriental language being needed in Edin- 
burgh in connection with the Free Church, Dr Duncan was 
elected and recalled from the foreign field to devote the re- 
maining years of his life to the work of the professoriate, where 
he became a peripatetic teacher of wisdom to hundreds of sym- 
pathetic minds amongst the students. Without intermission, 
for more than a quarter of a century, he laboured in the New 
College, teaching the rudiments of Hebrew (it must be owned, 
very indifferently), and giving exegetical instruction on Sacred 
Literature and the characteristics of Old Testament Thought, 
in which flashes of deepest intellectual insight were inter- 
mingled with the tenderest devotional spirit. But he accom- 
plished far more by his personal influence and marvellous 
powers of talk, than by academic prelection. He never lectured 
in the ordinary sense of that term. He could not bear the 
drudgery of composition. All his finest thoughts and happiest 
expression of them came out in oral speech. He was himself 
aware of this; and the desultoriness of his mind, with his 
utterly unmethodical habits, prevented him from ever finishing 
to the end any written composition he began. He even 
disliked the trammel of reading from MS.; and if he com- 
menced a lecture in that fashion, he soon cast the writing aside 
as an artificial and unnatural restraint ; and gave forth much 
grander utterances in the unpremeditated fulness of his spirit, 
inspired by his subject, than he could ever have elaborated in 
the silence of his study. Grand prophetic soul, a true seer of 
these later days, obtaining curious glimpses of truth behind 
the veil, and burdened till his vision was disclosed to others— 
what had he, whose soul was lit and glowing with interior 
fire, to do with the tardy process of writing “ dissertations !” 
The zeal of his Father’s house consumed him; and nothing 
delighted him more than to pour forth to sympathetic listeners 
the truths on which his own mind had fastened, and in which 
he had found spiritual nutriment. 


“T have often thought,” wrote one of his colleagues at Pesth, “that if 
our staid forms of theological training had admitted of his being turned, 
along with his students, at a given hour, twice a week, into the Princes 
Street Gardens, there” to walk, talk, and discuss together in perfect 
freedom,—content sometimes to get nothing, at other times obtaining 
glimpses into vistas of thought sufficient to last a lifetime,—there would 
have been inaugurated the greatest school of theological learning in 
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modern Europe. The admirable mixture of the logical, the ideal, and 
the experimental in his theology would have secured this result.” 

Whether a result so vast would have been really secured by 
the process indicated, may be questioned. But there is no 
doubt that it was as a peripatetic teacher that Dr Duncan’s 
peculiar talent was revealed; and had the experiment been 
carried out, a whole generation of Scotch theologians might 
have formed associations with these gardens, richer than those 
which Greek scholars found in the groves of the Academy. As 
the most Socratic Scotchman of his generation, he might have 
done more to advance religious thought within his church, 
than any other living influence could have effeeted. 

Many curious episodes are recorded by his students of these 
years of academic toil. His eccentricities increased rather than 
diminished ; yet the influence of his character deepened, and 
his power as a guide in theological inquiry and in spiritual 
analysis was more recognised from year to year. This period 
was doubtless the most fruitful in Dr Duncan’s life ; a life, to 
the ordinary eye, which judges of results by conventional 
standards and easily chronicled success, comparatively wasted ; 
but one which, in its indirect stimulus and suggestiveness, was 
one of the few great influences of modern times. It cannot be 
said that his career as a professor was a conspicuous success. 
Tested by the purely academic standard (the one which must 
generally be applied), it was even a conspicuous failure. But. 
Dr Duncan was in every way an exceptional man, and the work 
which he did in an irregular manner could not have been done 
by a more symmetrical and academie preceptor. His method 
of tuition was often, as a matter of course, as irrelevant as his 
own studies were. His feebleness in carrying out his best 
purposes was almost childish. But while the direct influence 
of his professoriate as an academic discipline in Hebrew litera- 
ture was almost nil, the spirit which breathed from the man 
himself and the incidental lights thrown out by him on the 
meaning and genius of the Hebrew economy were superlatively 
great. His devotional spirit touched his students and moulded 
many of them in ways of whieh they were scarcely conscious. 
His introductory prayer, preparatory to his lecture, sometimes 
protracted through a large part of the class hour, was often 
such a revelation of the depths of spiritual character, that it 
was better than the lecture which should have occupied its 
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place ; the last prayer that he ever offered with his students, 
in which he used the words, “Deepen our humility, enliven 
our zeal, and inflame our love,” making a most remarkable 
impression on his class. These petitions, uttered in slow, 
measured, reverential tones, had (says one of his students) “all 
the solemnity without the formality of a liturgy.” The intense 
reality and urgency of his devotions, was a lesson on the true 
spirit of prayer, and an aid to its practice. At the weekly re- 
ligious service, conducted jointly by professors and students, no 
addresses were more powerful, no prayers more helpful, than 
Dr Duncan’s. His mere presence in the class-room, the senate, 
and the college quadrangle, was a living influence for good. 
No one could look on that countenance with its grand impres- 
sive lines, or contemplate his character so simple yet so deep, 
in which the reverence of the scholar was blent with the 
humility of the child, or witness his “ saintly walk and conver- 
sation,” without feeling that he presented to his students a 
better, because a living, evidence of the supernatwral, than 
the apologetic treatises which other men wrote. 

His mode of lecturing was more like that of the German 
University Professors than that which is common in Britain. 
After the solemn preamble of his opening service, if he was 
dealing not with a question of grammatical construction, but 
with some of the great lines of divine truth, or the word of an 
ancient seer, the noble antique face (more and more impressive 
as the years advanced and the almond tree flourished) would 
light up with that lustre which the human countenance only 
shews when the light comes to it from the Fountain-head. 
With uplifted finger, he would speak, rising from his chair, and 
walking about his class-room in front of the benches, half com- 
muning with himself in audible soliloquy, half prelecting to 
his audience. Thoughts seemed borne in upon him from afar, 
and light after light would break upon the vision of his 
hearers ; while his whole figure became grandly kindled by 
the enthusiasm of the thoughts that visited him,—thoughts 
which almost refused to be confined within the framework of 
speech. Yet, when the glow of the moment died away, he 
would (says one who has photographed him more happily than 
any other) “lean back on his chair, and after taking a pinch of 
snuff, sum up all he had said in a happy aphoristic sentence.” 

He united in a most remarkable manner, the characteristics 
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of many types of the theological mind. He was a Patristic- 
Scholastic-Puritan ; intensely scholastic, fond of the most subtle 
distinctions, but continually breaking through the syllogistic 
trammels by a flight into the clear empyrean of spiritual vision. 
Sometimes, says the student-friend above referred to, “in the 
course of a discussion he would from time to time utter an 
exclamation of adoring wonder, or a cry of aspiration. Some- 
times, when his understanding ran riot in interminable subtle- 
ties, his heart abruptly stopped him.” The minor incidents 
which illustrate the manner of the man during these years in 
Edinburgh are more significant than many of the larger events 
which occupy men of affairs, the leaders of ecclesiastical action 
in their time. Throughout this whole period he was constantly 
uttering memorable sayings; and “while he wrote little on 
paper, he wrote much on living minds, in spoken words, full of 
light and fire. None was ever more prodigal of himself in talk 
than he. He was no builder of a system that might perpetu- 
ate his name. He was a sower of seed.” And “everything he 
said,” adds the same recorder, “most truly conveyed the im- 
pression of the boundlessness of truth.” 

The extraordinary fluctuations of his spiritual health during 
these years in Edinburgh, were largely due to causes purely 
physical—his utter irregularity, and want of self-control. A 
student’s question would interest him, and he would walk for 
hours discussing the problem started, wholly oblivious of the 
hour he had to return to his house, so that no regularity could 
be kept at home. It was not uncommon for a servant to find 
him in the morning reading in his study, where he had sat all 
through the night. If his gas was turned low as a warning 
(by his own desire), he would read till it was extinguished, 
retire to bed in the dark, and rise late, scarcely in time for his 
class. I have known him spend hours over the advertise- 
ments of a foreign continental newspaper, ‘when he ought to 
have been otherwise engaged. He could do nothing in orderly 
sequence, but needed to have long irregular stretches of work 
and of rest ; a week of entire linguistic absorption ; a day or two 
devoted to metaphysics; another week of exclusive religious 
exercises ; again an irregular stretch of novel reading and news- 
paper dissipation. It is easy to see, that his absorption in the 
most casual book which came in his way, his so often flowing 
with the current of passing interests instead of resisting it, and 
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then wakening up to perceive that he had wasted time and 
lost opportunities of usefulness, would throw an acutely sensi- 
tive nature like his into misgivings and self-reproaches, which 
in their turn became excessive and morbid. Yet all his failings 
were half loveable. You could never feel angry with him 
because of any of them, though you might judge him severely 
enough. 

During his professoriate, his chief extra-academical interest, 
beyond occasional preaching (in which his powers were never 
fully displayed, from his tendency to be prolix), was the 
Church’s mission to the Jews. Several of his addresses in the 
General Assembly, after the Jewish report was read, contain 
some of his greatest felicities of speech. In one nuble passage, 
he apostrophised the Jew in a sentence which in its peculiar 
way is probably unmatched in English diction. It began, 
“Poor Jew! guardian of the ancient archives of divine revela- 
tion, thou art thyself a library of most grand, varied, solemn, 
and touching lessons, from eldest time to this youngest day.” 
The House of Israel was always dear to him. He could never 
resist any wandering Jew who came to him for alms. He was 
often cheated by them; enjoying, he tells us, “an inward 
cachinnation at the thought that people did not know that I 
allowed myself to be cheated with my eyes open, that I might 
gain an opportunity of stealing away a prejudice or two, and 
insinuating a word for Him who is the Gentile’s light and 
Israel's glory.” 

On his advancing infirmities, his declining years, and his 
final farewell, it is unnecessary to enlarge, as some things 
remain to be said of his character as a whole, and of the lessons 
of his life. It is impossible, as I have said, to discuss, by the 
ordinary critical methods, the theological and philosophical 
position of one who had no “system” to offer, and whose 
opinions on the details of theological science are obtainable 
only through the fragments of discourses preserved by many 
friends, and presenting the man from nearly opposite points of 
view. But some of these opinions reveal noticeable points of 
divergence in detail from the views of his contempories. 

1. Intellectually, the man was distinguished amongst his 
peers for manysidedness of literary and philosophical, as well: 
as theological, knowledge. His acquisitive powers were enor- 
mous ; the range of his studies was almost encyclopedaic ; 
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his mental appetite insatiable ; and the stores amassed very 
heterogeneous and disorderly. His culture was rooted in 
distant centuries. Its prevailing voice was of the past; but 
it gave a curious colour to his erudition, that its antique cast 
was brightened every here and there by unexpected flashes of 
the modern spirit. There was scarcely a problem in the range 
of human inquiry on which he had not something to say ; and 
if he had not studied it, his extemporised remark when the 
question was started was always suggestive. But it could not 
be said of him, as it can be of so many scholars, that “ omni- 
science was his foible.” His modesty kept him back from all 
pedantry, and he was never elated by his attainments. He 
was conscious of power, but that consciousness was held in 
check by an overmastering humility. All his friends bear 
consenting testimony to his singular insight into the core of 
great questions, and his capacity of presenting his thoughts in 
a luminous, and even highly artistic form, clothing them in the 
raiment of terse sententious English speech. Indeed, his 
powers as an aphorist recommended many of his most disput- 
able opinions by the exceeding beauty of their form. As a 
thinker he was not averse to “open questions ;” on the con- 
trary, he often talked of the multitude of unsolved problems 
which he ever carried about with him. It was, indeed, curious 
to observe the tenacity with which he clung to certain 
positions (theologemes, he used ta call them), and the can- 
dour and openness to new conviction which he displayed in 
reference to others. His intellectual candour was not so great, 
however, as his utter guilelessness of spirit, his straight-forward 
simplicity, and his transparent purity of purpose. Every one 
felt that his soul had no twist, though his intellect may have 
been aberrant, and his mental tenacity often obstinate. There 
are some of his pupils who entertain a far brighter memory of 
his moral qualities than of his intellectual vision, and who were 
not painfully affected by his type of spiritual character. His 
magnanimity had the stamp of real greatness, his freedom 
from all that is petty in character. No man ever heard a word 
of gossip from John Duncan. His charity rejoiced in the good 
alone ;-it thought no evil, while it hoped all things. You 
could not conceive him the victim of envy any more than the 
victim of personal ambition. He was grandly superior to any 
slight or injury, aloof from all jealousy or touchiness, from all 
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small-mindedness or suspicion of others; and from the least 
wise of his friends he could take rebuke as humbly as a child. 
With all his depression and morbid experiences, he had a 
bright, sunny, humorous soul. The gloom was not native to 
him, but superinduced. His talk sometimes sparkled with 
wit ; he revelled in the humourists ; and he was, like the best 
of them, a man of pathetic tenderness. His appreciation of 
the beautiful, except in character and literary style, was not 
great. For pictorial art, or even external nature, he had no 
keen eye; nor any ear for music. His indifference to the 
glories of earth and sky, and all “the sweet influences” of the 
seasons, was indeed surprising. They had no glory to him, 
“by reason of the glory that excelled.” In his declining 
years he said, “I am soon to leave this beautiful world, and I 
am only coming to see its beauty now that I am going to leave 
it: but I am anxious to carry away as perfect a calotype of it 
as possible; and therefore I gaze with unwearied delight 
upon the trees and flowers, and the blue sky, and the faces of 
men.” 

I may be excused from quoting here what I have written 


elsewhere, as it states some of his characteristics as succinctly 
as I am able to express them: 


“The most common-place remark in conversation his mind took up, 
and returned to the speaker lit, brightened, vivified by the glow it had 
caught at the fire within his spirit ; while the patience he shewed to 
others who returned him his own original remarks reduced to common- 
place, was equally characteristic of the man. He never made men feel 
the sense of an interval between them and him, because, in his humility, 
he was himself unaware of its existence There was in him a rare 
union of powers usually dissociated or opposed, though, while many-sided, 
he was not versatile. His knowledge of the history of opinion, and his 
accumulation of out-of-the-way learning, was singularly great; but 
this was allied (to an extent which it seldom is) with originality of 
insight and power of criticism, His acuteness and penetration 
were balanced by an extreme delicacy and gentleness of spirit towards 
those with whom he might happen to differ. The blending of a large 
and loving Catholicity with a righteous intolerance of all evil and of all he 
deemed erroneous, was equally noteworthy. ... Hisendowments were 
of the rarest order ; and had he cultivated these to the utmost possible 
intensity, especially had he disciplined himself to follow a plan in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and curbed that fatal tendency to miscel- 
laneousness into which so many scholars fall, he would have been recog- 
nised as a power amongst his contemporaries, as well as among his 
pupils and friends. No doubt the very desultoriness of his learning, and 
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the strange raids he made into the least cultivated lands of knowledge, 
gave a quaint colour to his erudition Amid the stir and haste of 
our modern life, his antique learning, his devout scholarship, his aloof- 
ness from much that transpired around him, his very eccentricities, 
became a fine link of connection with the Christian cloisters of the past, 
and the quiet of mediseval times.” 


2. But in addition to these characteristics, mental and moral, 
Dr Duncan’s life bore conspicuous witness to the realities of 
religious experience. It stands out amongst the few modern 
instances of a scholar’s life hid in the supernatural. Not that 
the apparent suddenness of his interest in things divine, or 
the process he then underwent, or, indeed, many of the fea- 
tures of his subsequent life, were altogether commendable. 
He did not live in a habitually healthful atmosphere of feel- 
ing. He chose the pathway of a peculiar experience, though he 
would have been the last to wish that all men should undergo 
a similar convulsion. Still, in the midst of our modern dis- 
quiet and religious incertitude, in the thick of our fierce 
theologic disputes and barren controversies, with wide-spread 
worldliness in the church, and a terrible commonplaceness in 
the religious world, with its occasional bitterness and harshness, 
its querulousness and egotism, here was one bright, living 
instance, one conspicuous embodiment of the Christian cha- 
racter; a man, the genuineness of whose experience none could 
question, and from whose life each might learn. Nevertheless 
he-was, in a real sense, “all his lifetime subject to bondage.” 
His spirit did not live in the sunshine. Though he would 
have appreciated Luther's saying, “I sit and sing like a bird 
on a tree, and let God think for me,” he never entered into 
the core of that experience.” Like Samson at Gaza, he 
“ground in the prison-house” with “fettered,” though not 
“defiant strength.” His spiritual surrender before Cesar Malan 
was not simply prostration before God, it was also submission 
to a human system, and to a fervent but one-ideaed spiritual 
director. But the true attitude of human souls to their 
Maker, at a crisis of spiritual development, has but a faint 
parallel in the relation between patients and the physician to 
whom they come for the cure of physical maladies. 

3. When we pass, however, from his intellectual and spiritual 
features, to judge of him as a religious thinker, and assign him 
his place as a theologian, our estimate is by no means so high 
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as in the former case. In his renunciation of philosophy, he 
was the victim of one of the most curious kinds of self- 
deception. He was dissatisfied with the ordinary “apologies” 
for Christianity ; and being unable to give a reason for his 
faith, he committed philosophical suicide, virtually giving 
up the problem of human knowledge in despair. All that 
I ever heard Dr Duncan say, and all that I have read or 
heard of his sayings to others, convince me that he leapt of a 
sudden into the theological fastness, and did not reason his 
way thitherwards. I repeat that it is impossible to affirm that 
this was not the best procedure for himself at the time; but 
without hesitation, it must be pronounced unsafe for the 
majority of men, in itself unphilosophical, and usually fatal to 
tranquillity of mind and heart. “1 am a philosophical sceptic,” 
said he, “who have taken refuge in theology.” Now, no 
philosophical sceptie can take a rational refuge in theology ; 
simply because all theology must, consciously or unconsciously, 
have a rational starting point. Dr Duncan stood in almost 
chronic doubt of the trustworthiness of the human faculties. 
But he failed to see that his craving for something which 
should satisfy him as to the reliability of these faculties was 
not merely a case of circular reasoning, but also an utterly 
abortive longing, and its realisation a hopelessly utopian 
dream. He wished to rise above the deliverances of his own 
nature, and attain to certitude by falling back on the Heavenly 
Oracle. But the assurance that such an oracle exists, must 
rest on evidence; and the whole theory of evidence, the 
“grammar of religious assent,” was left by our modern school- 
man an unsolved problem to the last. He tried to renounce 
philosophy, but could not. Brought back as ancilla domini, 
after being banished from the house as a witness to its Lord, 
its office is illegitimate, and its power to discharge the hand- 
maiden’s duty absolutely nil. Willing cr unwilling, the 
theologian must have a philosophy, which is simply the 
rationale of Revelation ; and he who begins by discarding it 
as the vestibule to the edifice of religious thought, will end in 
having a very bad house, ill built, unsymmetric, and without 
either door of entrance or window for outlook,—a mere crypt 
for the imprisoned intellect. 

4. I have remarked that his intellectual was not so conspicuous 
as his moral candour. As a critic of religious systems this was 
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specially noticeable. It was his habit, often, to judge of a 
treatise or system of religious opinion from isolated passages, 
which contained, as he thought, the essence of the whole. 
His power in this respect, of seizing the root of a system from 
a single phase of it, was often marvellous; approaching to a 
sort of spiritual divination. But he was sometimes led astray 
by this habit and by his very success at other times. I know 
that he frequently gathered the facts on which he based his 
critical judgments of contemporary religious phenomena, from 
reviews of books rather than from the treatises themselves. 
He seldom read any volume with the idea of which in 
a similar system he was already familiar, to the end. He 
luxuriated so much in his power of scholastic analysis that he 
often proceeded to weigh a system in the critical balance, 
before he had completely mastered its genius by intellectual 
and moral receptivity. It was a rare delight to him to seize 
and hold up a system to the sunlight, analysing it with pre- 
cision and often with strokes of most delicate humour, while he 
described it with epigrammatic terseness. But I often thought 
that he was less anxious to diagnose its contents accurately, 
than to anatomise and expose its flaws acutely. One of the 
best illustrations of this is his almost total misinterpretation 
of the drift and genius of the writings of Mr Maurice, to which 
the Cambridge professor replied in one of his latest writings. 
5. As a preacher, he was never popular; but some of his 
most distinctive features were manifest in the pulpit. Every 
listener felt how intense was the hold which the truth had over 
the speaker. He was as one held captive; not one who had, 
after long search, discovered sundry truths; but one on whom 
Truth had laid its strong hand; and who was therefore not a 
constructor of sermons, so much as a messenger, a voice. He 
invariably lost all sense of self, or of his audience, in the fervid 
utterance of the message with which his soul was thrilled. 
The facts revealed to him in the high region of divine con- 
templation were clothed upon with flesh and blood as he gazed 
upon them. He was no preacher of bare doctrine, for it was 
doctrine all lit up with the inner blaze of a living experience ; 
doctrine in which he had lived, and was living, and with which 
he sought to vitalise the hearts uf his hearers. It was unequal, 
as all preaching is. But it was with him, far more than with 
his contemporaries, the habitul utterance of one who had 
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“taken the shoes from his feet, feeling that the place was holy 
ground ;” and that he was standing in the presence of One 
“ whose shoe-latchet he was not worthy to unloose.” No logical 
order ran through his discourse. Its paragraphs, or even the 
sentences sometimes, wanted the consecutiveness of a cumula- 
tive argument. It was not a stream swollen by tributary rills 
of corroborative truth. It contained no rhetorical flights ; 
though it had passages of austere and stately beauty,—his 
words chiselled as by the sculptor’s hand. Flashes of genius 
shot through it here and there; but its power lay in its 
moral intensity, its spiritual fire, and the pathetic appeals of 
one who spoke, because he could not keep silence, because he 
believed, and had experienced. 

Many rich morsels of his criticisms on living preachers are 
known to his friends. By far the finest is his happy char- 
acterisation of two of the most remarkable preachers of their 
day in Edinburgh, Dr Chalmers and Dr Gordon : 


“They were both one-ideaed preachers ; but I used to compare the one 
to a showman, and the other toa huntsman. Dr Chalmers was the show- 
man, and his idea was the showman’s box, which he set down before you, 
and said, ‘ Here’s the idea.’ Then he took it up in his hands, and turned 
it, and showed it in every possible way ; ‘ This is the top of it, and this 
is the bottom ; this is its front and this is its back ; this is the outside, 
and this is the inside ; so there you have the whole idea.’ Dr Gordon 
was the huntsmav, and his idea was the fox which he asked you to help 
him to catch ; ‘You cannot see it yet, but we shall search the thicket, 
and make sure to find it. It is somewhere in this cover; let us first 
beat for it on the right, next let us turn and beat the bushes on the left. 
It is not in either ; let us now beat straight in front. Sniff! sniff! we 
have got on the right scent, we shall soon catch it now, it must be very 
near—Ho ! there it is at last ! look, that is it, the idea,’—and he closed 
the book just the moment before you had caught it !” 


What chiefly impressed many of Dr Duncan’s friends both in 
his character and in his preaching, was the intense, ever burn- 
ing, or smouldering, fire of enthusiasm for the glory of God, and 
the longing to realise it in his own experience. In prostrate 
humility he regarded himself as less than nothing and vanity : 
and his utmost ambition was to be a doorkeeper in the house 
of his God, to help forward, as an unworthy instrument, that 
“ Kingdom” which was dearer to him than his very life. The 
two biographies, the “ Memoir,” and the “Recollections,” will 
serve to perpetuate the story of his life, and the leading charac- 
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teristics of this modern “Scottish Pascal:” and many a student 
of theology will visit with reverence and a solemn heart that 
lonely grave in the Grange Cemetery of Edinburgh, where his 
dust reposes beside that of his colleagues, “in hope of a blessed 
resurrection.” From beneath his tomb, the grand and simple 
lessons of his life seem to find a living voice ; for he, verily, 
“being dead, yet speaketh.” WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





Art. VII.—The Deluge, and Archeology. 


A’ the beginning of this century much discussion was excited 

by the collision between geological facts and the popular 
belief as to the extent of the deluge; and the debate, of 
course, had a much deeper interest than a merely scientific 
inquiry could have had, from its implication with the account 
given in the Book of Genesis. The physical elements involved 
were for the most part brought under review in a popular form 
by the late Hugh Miller, in two chapters of his “ Testimony 
of the Rocks.” But more recent works on archeology and 
the speculations to which they have led, especially as to the 
antiquity of the human race, seem not unlikely to revive the 
same debate on this new field. A great number of beautiful 
specimens of spear and arrow heads, indicative of the “stone 
age,” have been lately found by the Rev. Mr Morrison, at 
Llanbryd, together with the chips, or flakes, which had been 
thrown down inthe process of fabrication. Similar discoveries 
were sometime ago made on the banks of the Ythan. Sir 
John Lubbock refers to a spear head in the British Museum 
found near Gray’s Inn Lane, along with elephant’s teeth, &c. 
The lake buildings, of which remains have been found in Scot- 
land, Ireland, Geneva, Neufchatel, Wangen, and other places, 
have been regarded as revealing a very ancient and rude state 
of society. The Danish joken modings are found to be great 
mounds of shells of the oyster, cockle, mussel and the like, 
which had afforded sustenance to an ill-fated class of men; and 
these in company with the bones of the stag, wild boar, ox, fox, 
wolf, beaver, lynx, bear, otter, and porpoise, shewed that the 
inhabitants of those coasts had supplemented a shell-fish diet 
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with the produce of the chase, maintaining sometimes a 
doubtful conflict with the fiercer animals. Some of these 
tumuli, referred to the older stone age, yielded the usual flint 
implements and weapons, along with bones of the mammoth 
and rhinoceros ; and, in some instances, a later age was indi- 
cated by the superior finish and polish of the implements. 
From the size of the shells, Mr Ansted concludes that the sea 
must have been salter than it now is,—the upheaval of the 
bottom, while there is still as great an inflow of waters from 
rivers, having reduced the proportion of salt water. This 
change of condition suggests the idea of a very remote anti- 
quity. The discovery in several parts of the continent of caves 
with strange contents, consisting of human bones, with those 
of animals, some of which are now extinct, has added to the 
wonder, and excited curiosity. Reflection, moreover, on ordi- 
nary ancient history, has raised, or at least countenanced, the 
doubt as to whether the human race had absolutely and every- 
where to begin anew from the slopes of Ararat. Egypt, taking 
even the most moderate estimate of its antiquity, is said to 
indicate a monarchy as far back as twenty-seven centuries B.C. 
The linen found in the pyramids, is proved by microscopic 
observation, in one instance mentioned by Sir D. Brewster, to 
be not only true linen (Gen. xli. 42.), but even finer than the 
Indian muslins, allowed to be the finest in the world. The 
brick temples of Babylonia are believed to have an age of 
twenty-three centuries before Christ. In India, Alexander 
found kingdoms, populous, rich, and civilised, some of which 
confronted him with armies of vast numbers and splendid 
appointments ; and their astronomical system, with the year of 
365} days, is attributed by Sir G. Colebrooke to the thirteenth 
century before Christ. 

These, with many other traces of mankind in various parts of 
the world, in very ancient times, and in unimagined circum- 
stances, suggest a doubt whether they could have reached those 
places and left such indications at so early a date as that which 
has been traced up, or even in the course of the four thousand 
years which have elapsed since the catastrophe. While Hugh 
Miller and others concluded, from geological conditions, that 
the Noachian deluge was a local event, not affecting the vege- 
table or animal economy of the world at large, they yet believed 
that cataclysm to have been co-extensive with the limits of 
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human occupation. They believed it affected the human race 
differently from the inferior creatures. But if all mankind 
were swept away by it, the human traces found so widely dis- 
persed over the world demonstrate, either that long before the 
flood men must have got to these remote places and been 
destroyed by a deluge enveloping the planet as was formerly 
supposed ; or, on the other hand, if we are convinced that the 
event was only local, and yet overtook all the race, save the 
eight persons, then all such indications of human occupancy, 
involving men’s wanderings, their settlements, and their whole 
condition as now revealed, must date from a period subsequent 
to the catastrophe. We cannot solve the problem by the 
continuity of time from Adam till now. The deluge makes a 
break. If it were universal as regards man, it must have spread 
over the globe. If it were only local, these far-travelled men 
must have escaped it. When you throw a stone into a pond, 
and the concentric waves have not spread out so far as you 
desired, you cannot add to the ring by throwing another stone; 
you will only make a new circle. Miller’s idea of a local deluge, 
co-extensive with the entire occupancy of mankind, but which 
left the inferior animals free to roam over all the rest of the 
world, was tenable, so long as his familiar geological phenomena 
were the only facts in the question. But if the noble and 
ignoble races can now be proved to have got to the same places, 
at times of remote antiquity, the argument will no longer hold 
good. Geology might not contradict it. Archzology does 
contradict it. Would he have supposed, had he been as fami- 
liar with this latter as he was with the former class of facts, 
that in either the period before, or the period subsequent to 
the deluge (the connection between the two being broken by 
the event as regards man), the earliest races had spread over 
all the continents? They must have multiplied—made settle- 
ments—again and again new settlements—discovered and 
made subservient to their purposes the substances of nature ; 
the dwellings, the clothing, the food, implements of use and 
weapons of war must have been formed, changing their style 
from age to age; dynasties must have been founded, kingdoms 
conquered, races extirpated, and other races and powers come 
in their place! If we doubt that either the first or second 
period is too short for all the vicissitudes we must suppose to 
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have happened, we are led back to reflect whether there really 
was such a total interruption to the general progress of man- 
kind as has always been so confidently supposed ? 

These questions are put merely to shew the bearing of the 
inquiry. To find an answer to them, as matter of fact, is the 
province of the archeologist. It is clear, however, that if he 
proves such facts as have just been alluded to, he disproves a 
total cataclysm destroying all mankind four thousand years ago. 
And if he succeeds in that demonstration, will that affect the 
statement contained in a divine revelation, or will it only explode 
a belief, old, familiar, and widely held, which yet never had 
any more solid character than that of an unwarranted imagina- 
tion? There can be no doubt that archeological speculations 
have discredited themselves by a hasty rashness of assumption ; 
which, after all, may not be wonderful in a science so new and 
of such startling import. Believing that much has yet to be 
done to modify, to correct, or to confirm what it has told us, 
there is enough to call for an examination of the Sacred 
Narrative so deeply implicated, or, at all events, of the popular 
impression of that narrative. It is hardly necessary to remark, 
that we have no right to put the testimony of the one witness 
into the mouth of the other. The natural facts, so far as we 
know them, must be fairly taken account of. The Sacred 
Narrative must be taken as we find it. Whately said truly, 
“ A desire to have Scripture on our side is one thing ; a sincere 
desire to be on the side of Scripture is another.” Even if 
there should prove to be any discrepancy between the two 
revelations, better wait till future light arise; for faith has 
been tried in this way before now, and a trusting patience has 
ultimately been rewarded. To put a forced interpretation on 
the divine narrative, or language, is not only reprehensible— 
it can never serve a good purpose ; for even if such expedients 
should meet the exigency of the moment, they must be set 
aside in course of time, and the recoil will not affect themselves 
only, but even the credit of the sacred volume itself. 

It is, however, quite legitimate to consider whether the 
Sacred Narrative does not ex facie deal with a subject and 
exhibit a character so special, that to extend its intimations 
beyond these is merely to mislead. Its exclusiveness is a 
feature too strongly marked throughout to be overlooked. 
Thus of Adam, and the line of his descendants to Noah ; 
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again, of Noah to Abraham; of Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and his 
brethren ; of the Israelites, their wars, apostacies, repentances, 
manner of life, social prosperity, place, and institutions; we have 
details approaching the minuteness of biography. Of Cain 
and his descendants, we have but the briefest notice, and very 
soon they disappear finally from the sacred page. The Old 
Testament might almost be designated a collection of family 
memoirs ; it is far from being a comprehensive history of the 
world. Of the general progress of mankind the Scriptures say 
nearly nothing; and after an immense interval, it is only in 
so far as they become implicated with the Israelite, that the 
contemporary powers—Babylon, Assyria, Moab or Philistia, 
great empires or petty tribes—are named at all. The great 
military powers; their conquests, heroism, poetry, eloquence, 
philosophy, political principles, art and refinement, whose 
influence is felt to this day in the laws and sentiments of 
European nations, are scarcely noticed in Scripture. Its 
general system seems to be reflected in the style of the learned 
apostle, who cites a single line only from one poet of all the 
Greek or Roman authors whom he must have known, because 
it suited his occasion when he stood on the Areiopagus. The 
vast ranges of Eastern Asia, nearly all Africa, by far the greater 
part of Europe, and the entire western world, could not be 
known to exist if we depended on Scripture alone for infor- 
mation respecting them. But by this silence God said as 
plainly as in the words of Amos to the chosen people, “ You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore 
will I punish you for all your iniquities” (Amos. iii. 2). Along 
with this feature of exclusiveness, there are ever recurring 
expressions of intense emotion in respect to the chosen people, 
and in harmony therewith is the meaning and bearing of their 
institutions through a series of ages. To them, a small family, 
in which Noah is at first the central figure, the divine oracles 
are given. Preserved from absorption into the surrounding 
corruption, to them, as they increase, the messengers of heaven 
are sent. Of them, in all respects, we have a long and minute 
history ; while of the descendants of Cain, after we are informed 
that they had acquired such arts as gave them command of the 
elements of nature and had wandered abroad, we hear no 
more. A simple, peaceful, pastoral tribe had the revelations, the 
transmission of which was aided by the lives of ten patriarchs, 
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marvellously prolonged. In this exclusive narrative we are 
not entitled to expect a history of the general migrations of 
mankind, unless they needed to be specially indicated. We 
have enough to suggest a separation of the two original branches 
of the human family; nor have we, primé facie, any just 
ground to expect that Scripture will indicate the final fate of 
both. Whether the wandering part penetrated beyond mountain 
ranges to the east, to the frigid north, to the western isles, or 
to the torrid zone, is merely a question of ordinary history or 
archeology, which must give their own evidence; and with 
that the Scriptures are not to be assumed. to interfere. 

In the long and singular history of Israel, we meet at every 
turn the principle of the segregation of a chosen people from 
other peoples who would have corrupted them ; and in harmony 
therewith, the general scope and characteristic style of Scrip- 
ture, in arrangements, commandments, ordinances, expostula- 
tions, &c., represents God as knowing them, and them alone. 
All the old narratives, as of what Lot brought on himself by 
turning his eyes towards the fat plains of Sodom, of the 
rupture of Esau and Jacob, of the placing of the Israelites in 
the north of Egypt, and of their wondrous exode,—confess 
the predominance of this principle; and it may again be 
discerned in what was prescribed to them in regard to the 
Canaanites. The rules and the rebukes must (whatever may 
be their ultimate application) be taken in connection with 
the people to whom they are addressed and their history. 
Revealing His purpose to Abraham His friend, God says 
(Gen. xv. 16), “the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full,” 
and this is, perhaps, the only allusion in Old Testament 
Scripture to a distant heathenism; the reference being 
always to those with whom the Israelites had to do, contact 
with whom was both possible and imminent. The wickedness 
of even a foul heathenism, and the wickedness of a chosen but 
apostate people, are spoken of in different terms; in the one 
case, the odiousness of their manners is described, in the other 
the language takes the tone of strong personal emotion. God 
is grieved at His heart with the depravity of mankind, whom 
He has resolved to destroy; but if we find no where else the 
expression of such grief with an ignorant heathenism, which, 
indeed, God winked at, but find that expression often in 
relation to the chosen people, we are warranted in interpreting 
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the expression in Gen. vi. by the same expression elsewhere. 
It is just here that the error of the popular impression mainly 
rests. The 2d verse gives the preamble; the 7th verse the 
decree; between these there is a direct connection. That 
connection is broken by the popular notion, which finds the 
preamble in the lament over the “wickedness of man ;”’ but 
who that was, we learn from the 3d verse, “ My Spirit. shall 
not always strive with man ;” for these words are not appli- 
cable to the whole of human kind.' The awful comminations 
of the prophet are addressed to a people who had the law and 
oracles, but neglected them. Pharisees and Iscariots are worse 
than Benhadads. 

Who are meant by the “sons of God,” is plain from other 
parts of Scripture (Exod. iv. 22, &c.), and it was their defection 
that brought on the destruction. The small part of mankind, 
with whom had been preserved the institutions of worship, 
were lapsing into apostacy, chiefly through improper alliances ; 
the alienated tribes devoted themselves to objects of ambition, 
filling the land with the violence of their contests; and the 
degeneracy had gone so far, that it seemed as if the few 
worshippers remaining would soon die out, if not even be 
exterminated, and thus, along with the total corruption of 
men, there should be an utter extinction of true religion from 
the world. The divine interposition was an arrest on that 
fatal course. Destroying the impenitent, it dashed the cup 
from the hand of the few who believed, but yet were yielding 
to its intoxication; and the one small and defecting church 
in the world was preserved,—to begin again, and maintain its 
influence under more hopeful prospects. The whole features 
of the drama—the degeneracy and its cause, the doom of the 
impenitent, and the preservation of a faithful few—are not 
singular, but have their counterpart in other Scriptures. 
Abraham had but a guarded and restricted intercourse with 
the Egyptians. He inhibited Eliezer from taking a wife for 
his son from the daughters of Canaan. The law forbade such 
marriages. Joshua warned the people that if they trans- 
gressed in this matter, their idolatrous allies would be snares 
and traps to them, scourges in their sides, and thorns in their 

1Cf. Num. xiv. 11-22; Deut. ix. 7; 1 Sam. xv. 11, 35; Ps. lxxviii. 59; 


xev. 10; Isa. lxiii. 10; Jer. iii. 8, 20; vii. 16; xiv. 11; xv. 1; Ezek. xiv. 
14; Mal. xi. 22; Acts vii. 51; Heb. iii. 10. 
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eyes, until themselves, and not their enemies, should perish 
from off the land. Ezra repeated the same command, urging 
the same reason. The offence was publicly rebuked by 
Nehemiah, and we have the same doctrine again in the New 
Testament. These rules, in their general moral character, 
were ultimately for the world; but in the first instance, in 
relation to the chosen people, they were as much a family 
regulation, as the tradition of the Rechabites was to them.! 

In the narrative itself we can discern another reason for 
believing the visitation to have had a special application. 
Before the bolt fall, warning is to be given and expostu- 
lation tried for 120 years, implying that repentance, had it 
been shewn, would have averted the event. But that is totally 
inapplicable, if all mankind is held to be the subject, and if 
mankind had spread out to any considerable distance. Knox in 
Scotland, Wesley in England, could make their voice resound 
over their own country. Noah’s preaching could not have 
resounded much more widely. We cannot imagine that the 
warning was confined to a small circle, and that the cataclysm 
nevertheless inveloped the globe ; in that case it must have 
seemed to all but the few, a mere blind chance. It is a mere 
begging of the question to say that the subject of the narrative 
must be held to be, not the select people, about whom all the rest 
of the Old Testament is conversant, but mankind at large; and 
it imposes on those who make such ah assumption the burden 
of directly proving that none of mankind had ever got beyond 
that circle within which alone the warning could be heard. 

The extensive prevalence of traditions of the deluge has 
been pointed to as an evidence of its universality ; but in so 
far as this is evidence at all, it countenances the supposition 
that a catastrophe on a prodigious scale, the cause of which 
could not then be known, must have struck other peoples with 
awe, and that there were survivors, of whom the nearest could 
tell the tale to those more distant. The tradition would surely 
be more widely spread in this case than it could have been 
had an entire generation passed, before there was one to whom 
it could be told! 

The circumstance that Egypt is in Scripture called Mizraim 
and the land of Ham, and perhaps also the allusion in Gen. 

1 Cf. Gen. xxiv. 3; xxvi. 34; xxviii. 1; Deut. vii. 3; Josh. xxiii. 13; 
Ezra ix. 12; Neh. xiii; 1 Cor. vii. 39 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14; &e. 
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x. to certain migrations, seem to have led to the division 
of three quarters of the globe among Noah’s three sons 
exclusively. It is undoubted that the descendants of Shem 
got to the north part of Egypt; and there is no difficulty in 
supposing that the descendants of Ham got there also, and 
settled ; and it is not improbable that either may have ex- 
tended along the margin of the Mediterranean. But on so 
slight a basis we are not entitled to assume that Egypt, or 
rather Africa, was found by them desolate, and by them solely 
populated and appropriated, any more than to assume, from 
the discovery of America, that Columbus found it desolate, 
and that its inhabitants to this day are exclusively of Spanish 
descent. 


The language of the narrative respecting the catastrophe 
is :— 


“ Of every living thing, of all flesh, two of every sort, shalt thou bring 
into the ark.” And, “ All flesh died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing, and 
EVERY MAN, all in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was 
in the dry land died ; and every living substance was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping 
things, and the fowl of heaven ; and they were destroyed from the 
earth : and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark” (Gen. vii. 21). 


It is not here said that every man in the world, wherever 
he might have got to, perished; and we must not assume it. 
Hugh Miller, to make the account quadrate with the geolo- 
gical indications, refers to certain phrases set in universal 
terms, but of a restricted meaning ; such as these: Jews were 
assembled at Pentecost “out of every nation out of heaven ;” 
“ the gospel was preached to every creature under heaven,” and 
soon. His mental training and studies led him to limit the 
deluge in its physical aspect and effects. Besides, the inferior 
creatures, save those of the locality, escaped. If that is right, 
on what ground are we to conclude that the said narrative 
absolutely asserts a total destruction of the human race? The 
expression, “all flesh,” admitted not to be of universal mean- 
ing as to inferior creatures, is not necessarily more universally 
comprehensive as respects mankind. The language of Gen. 
vii. 21 may be compared with that of Ezek. xxxviii. 20, where 
the words, “all the men on the face of the earth,” evidently 
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mean those “that shall come up against the land of Israel ;” 
or that of Jer. xxv., where the peoples around Jerusalem are 
spoken of as “all the kingdoms of the world which are upon 
the face of the earth.”'> The idea of a universal simultaneous 
destruction of all mankind, is a tradition from a former age, 
when, as we believe, the comparison of Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, especially in the case of difficult subjects, was imperfectly, 
or at least not very systematically, observed. The traces of 
mankind in ancient times, discovered by the archeologist, 
give a reasonable ground to suppose that they had effected 
migrations which were not interrupted by the Noachian 
deluge. To some extent these discoveries may yet be 
extended or modified; but we see no reason to apprehend 
that any indisputable revelations in that department will 
come into conflict with the Sacred Narrative. 


M. STEWART. 
1 On this point, the following texts may be consulted :—Psalm lxv. 2; 


Isa. xl. 5, xlix. 26, lxvi. 16; Ezek. xx. 48; Joel ii, 28; Luke iii. 6; Acts 
ii. 17, &e. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October 1872. 
2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. October 1872. 
3. The New Englander. October 1872. 


(1.) The Princeton for this quarter is a fair average number. Among 
the papers it contains, we assign the first place to Dr Henry Neill’s article 
on “The Righteousness of God.” The writer expounds and vindicates in 
a very masterly way what, in common with theologians of the school of 
Augustine and Calvin, we regard as the true meaning of that expression as 
used by St Paul in his Epistle to the Romans and elsewhere, viz., “An 
august righteousness or service on the part of the Redeemer, by means of 
which a sinner is justified, or Christ takes his guilt, and he takes Christ's 
merits in the sight of the law” —“ outside of man, irrespective of his own 
strivings or conceptions, a superhuman, transcendent work of redeeming 
rectitude, perfected by Jesus Christ, and made over to man the moment 
he appreciates it.” He criticises and shews the incorrectness of the views 
of M‘Knight and Barnes (and all who with them regard the atonement as 
only an expression of divine displeasure against sin, to answer certain 
governmental ends, and not as a satisfaction to the justice of God), who 
consider the phrase as denoting “ God’s method of saving sinners,” and of 
Professor Moses Stuart of Andover, who limited it to justification, and of 
Olshausen and Lange, who make it comprehend not only justification but also 
regeneration {and sanctification. As Dr Neill ably argues, the ground- 
work of the Epistle to the Romans, which is comprehended in the phrase, 
“the righteousness of God revealed” (i. 17) is the revelation of Christ’s 
righteousness imputed to the believer for his justification, and not an 
imparted or inherent righteousness. 

Dr Welch of Union College, Schenectady, has a second paper on “ Faith 
—its Place and Prerogative.’ He here discusses the subject of Faith in 
the field of the Religious and the Infinite. He very successfully handles 
the great question of the day raised by the school of ‘“ Nescients,” and 
establishes by a process of clear, rigorous reasoning, the validity of faith in 
God, There is an article on the “ Annihilation of the Wicked,” a subject 
which has, during the past thirty years, time after time, found a place in 
the field of theological discussion, Dr Gillett of New York presents a 
review of T'yerman’s work on the “ Life and Times of John Wesley,” the 
perusal of which leaves on the mind of the reader a decided impression, 
that with all his excellence, Wesley himself was by no means a favourable 
illustration of his own doctrine of Perfectionism. We have next the first 
part of the “ Outlines of Dorner’s System of Theology,” a brief account of 
the “ Empire of Japan,” and the “ Early History of the Ottoman Turks.” 

(2.) In this number of the Bibliotheca Sacra Dr Harris, now Dwight 
Professor of Theology, Yale College, formerly of Bowdoin College, continues 
his articles on ‘“ Christ’s Kingdom.” In this paper he discusses the whole 
question of the relation of Christ’s kingdom to civilisation. He shews that 
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while Christianity is not necessary to create civilisation, it introduces new 
modifying elements into that which already exists—spiritual forces which 
create a Christian civilisation. And that while the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom in successive ages will be modified by the existing civilisation, 
that progress will, at the same time, so act on the course of the world’s 
history, as at length to produce a universal homogeneous civilisation and 
identify all interests, so that the world shall present the aspect of a family 
of fraternal states. The subject of “ Revelation and Inspiration,” which 
has been under discussion for some three years past in a series of papers 
by Dr Barrows (who has been for some twenty years at least a frequent 
contributor to this journal), is again brought before the reader in a discus- 
sion on “ Inspiration in its Sphere.” The writer treats his subject ina 
calm and comprehensive manner, and as one who has deeply studied it in 
all its bearings. ‘The end of inspiration,” he says, “is to give mena 
directly authorised and infallible rule of faith and practice. The Scriptures 
are plenarily inspired, because they come to us with the full authority of 
God, and contain a revelation made under the full illumination and guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, and therefore free from all mixture of error. The 
books of Scripture are pervaded throughout with the individuality of their 
authors. Paul, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, speaks and writes 
like Paul, because he remains Paul in the inmost texture of his mind. 
And so it is with John and all the other sacred penmen. Hence appears 
the irrelevancy of the question, once discussed with so much warmth, 
Whether the writers of the New Testament used pure Greek? as if the 
Iloly Ghost were responsible for the classic character of their style, as well 
as for the great and mighty truths He communicated through them to 
mankind.” After a brief historical account of the “ Patristic Views of the 
two Genealogies of our Lord,” as. given by the first and third evangelists, 
we have a biblical dissertation on “The Man of Sin,” 2 Thess. ii. 3-9. 
The writer argues that the “ man of sin” is an individual man, not a cor- 
poration, not a society of men, not an indefinite succession of men spanning 
centuries of time, but “a second Satan, the special vicegerent of the first,” 
and that the millennium precedes the great apostacy, and the development 
and destruction of the man of sin who leads it. Professor Parks continues 
his homiletical dissertations on the “The Three Fundamental Methods of 
Preaching,” discussing at some length in his paper the “ Reasons for 
Preaching Extempore.” Professor Bascom has an excellent paper on 
“The Influence of the Pulpit.” The subject of “ Infant Baptism, and a 
Regenerated Church Membership Irreconcilable,’ is discussed from a 
Baptist point of view, by a writer who ignores the distinction between the 
visible and invisible church, and thus falls into confusion in his reasoning. 

(3.) In the New Englander, the first article is a critical discussion of the 
words of Peter (1 Pet. iii. 18-21) regarding “ The Preaching to the Spirits 
in Prison.” We greatly admire this paper by Professor Bartlett of 
Chicago. The meaning of the passage is investigated strictly according to 
the law of the Greek language, with which the writer shews an intimate 
acquaintance. By a process of reasoning, most lucid and conclusive, he 
proves that the proper grammatical and natural translation of the words 
is, “In which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison when 
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once they disobeyed,” and that the “ preaching” took place, not at Christ’s 
death, but “ when the long-suffering of God waited—in the days of Noah— 
while the ark was prepared—wherein few were saved.” This view, which 
our readers will find defended in an article in the present number of this 
Review, is shewn to be in harmony with other scripture allusions; “ with 
the statement that God's ‘Spirit’ strove with the antediluvians in Noah's 
time (Gen. vi. 3); that the spirit of Christ was in the old prophets in their 
utterances (1 Pet. i. 10,11); that Noah was a preacher of righteousness 
(2 Pet. ii. 5); and that this preaching of Christ was ‘in spirit.’" We 
strongly recommend a careful study of this elaborate article to those who 
may be perplexed about the interpretation of this difficult passage. 
Among the remaining articles are a lecture on “Cyprian and his 
Times,” by the late Dr Merle d’ Aubigné ; and two articles (‘‘ The Oberlin 
Council and its Doctrinal Statement,” and “ Sectarian Symbols”), bearing 
on certain discussions at present going on among the Congregationalists of 
the United States. We may be permitted to say, that a perusal of these 
papers has led us to the conclusion, that those who are taking a part in 
that discussion would do well to study the history and workings of Pres- 
byterianism. We imagine that they would there find the true solution of 
their difficulties. M. G. E. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1872. IV. 


This number of the Studien opens with a somewhat diffuse, but decidedly 
interesting, article by Dr Schiirer of Leipzig, on “ The dexisgs's in the New 
Testament.” It is shewn that there is no ground either for the explana- 
tion that makes the chief priests the heads of the ignusg/a,, or for that which 
identifies them with the officials of the Temple. Nor is it enough to say 
that they were the priestly members of the Sanhedrin. They did indeed sit 
in the Sanhedrin ; but this does not explain their name. More worthy of 
notice is Wieseler’s modified view that the chief priests are the optimates, 
the leading men among the priests, whether in the Sanhedrin or in other 
functions of State. But this theory is also rejected by Dr Schiirer, who 
finally adopts the old view already found in the Greek Fathers, with the 
modification recently suggested by Wicielhaus. That is, he holds that the 
“chief priests” are probably the high- priests, includipg both the officiating 
high-priest and former occupants of the dignity ; but that in a looser sense 
the title was extended to a wider circle of men of high priestly family. The 
proof of this thesis is drawn almost exclusively from a careful examina- 
tion of passages in Josephus and the New Testament. Dr Schiirer lays 
but little weight on the Rabbinical evidence which, in fact, he seems to 
have used at second hand, The steps of the argument, mainly shaped in 
opposition to Wieseler, are essentially the following: The chief priests in 
Josephus and New Testament appear as political leaders of the people. 
But, says Wieseler, the political leader of Israel was not the high-priest, 
but the Nasi, or president, of the Sanhedrin. Dr Schiirer meets this posi- 
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tion by a detailed proof from Josephus, that the high-priest continued into 
the Roman time to wield the wgorracia roi itvovs, and to officiate as supreme 
judge. In fact, he concludes that, as a rule, if not always, the high priest 
was ex officio also Nasi, in which capacity he appears in a large number 
of recorded cases. The counter-argument that the Rabbinical tradition 
gives discrepant lists of high-priests and presidents of the Sanhedrim, is 
met by the proof, that in some cases it can be shewn that this tradition 
has falsely assigned the dignity of Nasi to men who were simply heads of 
schools. But, it is asked, could an ex-high priest retain political influence 
after his retirement? Schiirer shews, by instances from Josephus, that 
such was the case. We read of more than one high-priest who, after his 
retirement, appears at the very head of national affairs. In fact, the 
high priesthood remained so constantly in a few families, passing rapidly 
from father to son, and from brother to brother, that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that removal from the office implied political checkmate. It was 
rather desired that several living members of the same household should 
each have occupied an office which bestowed on its holder an indelible 
dignity. For a past high-priest was still entitled to perform all the 
sacred functions of the office he had once filled. These results as to the 
political place held by the high-priests sufficiently agree with all that we 
read of the dexisesis, in those passages where the meaning of the word has 
been disputed. But, occasionally, both in Josephus and in the New 
Testament, the word is applied to men who never were high-priests. The 
key to this usage is Acts iv. 6, where the whole members of the yévo 
aexugurixéy appear as associates in the judicial council. We know, apart 
from this text, that the office of high-priest was then confined to a few 
families, whose special privilege Josephus mentions (B. J. iv. 3). It is 
therefore natural to suppose, that it gradually became customary to give 
the name of chief-priest to all members of these families, as the passage 
adduced from Acts proves that they claimed, in virtue of their birth, a 
seat in the Sanhedrin. 

Dr Schiirer is followed by Prof. Grimm of Jena, with an article on 
“The Problem of the First Epistle of Peter,” which is a sort of judicial 
summing up of the present state of the isagogical questions attaching to 
the epistle. Against Weiss, but with most moderns, he decides that the 
first readers were Gentiles. Then, passing to the situation pre-supposed, 
he argues very effectively, that the persecution under Nero meets the case 
perfectly,—much better, indeed, than the persecution by Trajan, to which 
the Tiibingen school refers the epistle. As the object of the epistle, he 
recognises simply the purely practical purpose, to comfort and strengthen 
the readers under trial, denying every polemical, irenical, or apologetic 
tendency. If these results are granted, the idea that the epistle is a 
forgery becomes quite meaningless, as the forger could gain nothing by 
such a composition. On the other hand, Grimm sees a serious difficulty 
in the very Pauline character of the epistle. Weiss cannot be right in 
holding that Paul adopted Petrine thoughts. And when had Peter time 
to come so thoroughly under Pauline influences? But again, was Peter 
able to write good Greek without an interpreter? Clemens of Alexandria 
mentions Glaukias as having been a igunysd; of Peter, and Mark, we know, 
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held the same place. That the expression, “interpreter,” is to be taken 
literally, agrees very well with all that Papias says, and was the view of 
Ilieronymus. Thus Grimm is led, with Ewald and Weiss, to find the key 
to the difficulty of our epistle in chap. v. ver. 12. Silvanus, that is Silas, 
a companion of Paul, wrote or drafted the letter at Peter’s direction ; and 
thus the Pauline touches are quite intelligible. Finally, it is maintained 
that the epistle dates not from Rome, but from the literal Babylon. These 
essays are followed by “Critical Remarks on the Miracle Question,” by 
Dr Bender. Then comes a discussion of iesmiews by Zyro. Agreeing with 
Kamphausen in adducing Prov. xxx. 8 as a parallel for the sense, he 
differs from him in deriving the word not directly from iwsiva:, but from a 
supposed obsolete ixucia. It is curious to see a magazine of the scientific 
mark of the Studien, discussing such a question without the slightest 
reference to the recent able treatment of the subject by Lightfoot. Of 
other contributions, we may mention a continuation of the old discussion 
as to the besieger of Samaria, in an article by Sayce, and an answer by 
Schrader. Schrader closes with the statement, that Rawlinson has just 
published monumental evidence that a King Salmanassar reigned between 
‘tiglath-pileser and Sargon. The number contains also a careful and 


somewhat severe review of the the “Speaker’s Commentary,” by Professor 
Kamphausen of Bonn. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1872. L., Il. 


The first number of the Jahrbiicher opens with an article by Huther 
“on the notions Z.4 and «ers» in the writings of John.” These 
notions have recently been defined in a peculiar manner by Prof. Weiss 
of Keil, who maintains that John identifies eternal life with the know- 
ledge of God, and attaches to the word “ belief,” not the notion of personal 
trust, but only that of (intellectual) conviction. Dr Huther opposes these 
theses. Ile admits that, while in the other New Testament writings 
“life” represents the future reward of the Christian, John always regards 
the believer as already in possession of eternal life. But the other 
apostles teach that the Christian already enjoys, in part, what he shall 
hereafter receive fully; so that John may very well use the language he 
does, without attaching any peculiar sense to Z«%. And Huther brings an 
induction of passages to shew that, in fact, the constitutive elements of life 
eternal, as conceived by John, are yags xai sigtyn (Beatitude), daéua and 
dixesorivn, and as the essence of the latter ¢ydéern, which also comprehends 
the two first elements. Similarly, with regard to the notion of faith, 
Huther admits a certain difference between John and the other New 
Testament writers. In the latter, rier: almost invariably implies trust, 
while wizrsis often conveys the idea of holding-for-true; often with, but 
occasionally without, implication of the notion of personal confidence. 
In John, this latter notion certainly falls much oftener into the back- 
ground. But there are passages, c.g. xiv. 1, where a personal trust in 
Christ cannot but be implied, And, in truth, it is obvious that this 
personal trust is too essential an element of the Christian life, to be lacking 
in John's writings. If he does not express it by the word srsés, he must 
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have had another word for it. The opposite view is credible only in con- 
nection with the peculiar and unjustifiable sense which Weiss gives to the 
correlated notion of life; and both these peculiarities rest on insufficient 
attention to the weight which John, with other apostles, lays on the objec- 
tive efficacy of Christ’s person, as opposed to mere subjective knowledge 
of Him, 

A second paper by Diakonus Stirm, deals with “The Hints on Pastoral 
Theology given in the Pastoral Epistles.” Dr A. Stern contributes an 
essay on “John Milton and Calvinism.” The author, a very promising 
young historian, who has thrown himself with much enthusiasm into the 
study of the period of civil war in England, and especially of Milton’s 
life, gives careful and interesting details of the poet’s ecclesiastical and 
~ theological views, in which he recognises a decided advance out of the 
bonds of the Calvinism of the period, in the direction of modern freedom. 
We cannot, however, regard the comparison between the views of Milton 
and “ the theology of Geneva” as satisfactory. Dr Stern has committed 
a double oversight. Ie assumes that the personal teaching and practice 
of Calvin was an absolute rule for the Reformed churches, and he views 
Calvin through the very unfair medium of the Roman Catholic writer 
Kampschulte. The paper must, therefore, be read with much caution— 
as, indeed, is the case with all amateur theology. Finally, Prof. Ritschl 
prints a very excellent lecture on Zwingli, which does not profess to give 
the fruit of new investigation, but which may be heartily recommended 
to all who wish to get in brief compass a clear and judicious estimate of 
the great reformer. 

The second number is decidedly dull. A paper, “On Joy,” by Dister- 
dieck, reads like a very good homily, but scarcely ought to bear the title 
of “A Contribution to Christian Ethic.” (E£tinger’s article on “The 
Biblical Doctrine regarding the Authority and Interpretation of the Bible,” 
contains a good deal of the perverse and purposeless ingenuity so cha- 
racteristic of one class of German theologians, but shews no clear scientific 
method, and leads to no useful result. The following sentence may serve 
as a specimen :—“ It is not unimportant to realise in each passage what 
the author may have thought, or had a presentiment of, in writing it ; but 
for us it is more important to ask what thoughts, serving the honour of 
God, the passage is fitted to awake in us; but what does serve God's 
honour must be determined not arbitrarily or jesuitically, but by clear 
testimony of Scripture.” [!] 

Dr Dorner, son of the well-known Berlin Professor, follows with a long 
speculative paper on “The Significance of Revelation for our Knowledge 
of God.” More valuable is Dr Jetter’s discussion of ‘‘ Pascal’s Theory of 
Knowledge,” in which he refutes Neander’s assertion, that Pascal, by 
giving to the emotions and the heart their right place in the system of 
the human spirit and in the knowledge of things Divine, reconciles the 
strife between faith and knowledge in a way that always anew claims 
recognition. On the contrary, Jetter shews that Pascal despaired of 
absolute philosophical knowledge, the whole world within and without 
him leading him only to the consciousness of the state of division in 
which we exist, to the contrast between sin and grace, The ultimate 
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motives of his views are always not only religious, but rooted in Jansenist 
principles. His merit is, that “he again laid stress on the importance of 
direct intuition, fought against one-sided dogmatism, and indicated the 
connection between the ethical and cognitional activities of the soul.” 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1872. IV. 


Prof. Hilgenfeld’s article on “The History of Union-Paulinism,” con- 
tains important modifications of the old position of the Tabingen school, 
in a direction very gratifying to us. The object of the article is to shew 
that Paul himself, in spite of his hot conflict with Jewish Christianity, 
“did aim at reconciliation and union therewith.” This thesis is main- 
tained, first, in a defence of the genuineness of Rom. chaps. xv., xvi. 
against Lucht’s recent argument in support of Baur’s well-known view ; 
and, secondly, in a discussion, in answer to Overbeck, of the relation of 
the Acts and of Justin Martyr to one another and to Paul. It is usually 
maintained by the Tiibingen school, of which on this point Overbeck is 
the latest representative, that Acts, being written in the interest of a 
reconciliation between Paulinism and the Christianity of the first apostles, 
represents the former as making many concessions to Judaism, which the 
Paul of the epistles would have refused. In short, Acts was written by a 
“degenerate Paulinist.” Hilgenfeld shews, on the contrary, with reference 
to such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 18-20, that the outward observance of the 
law as an 42iéoeer, along with the recognition of internal freedom there- 
from, is a side of the historical Paul. He, therefore, admits only a certain 
one-sidedness in Luke, in giving exclusive prominence to this side. Justin, 
on the other hand, with his doctrine of the new law, is rightly judged to 
be no Paulinist at all. It is obvious how far these results go to break 
down the whole framework of Hegelian antithesis, on which the Tibingen 
school builds its construction of early Christianity. Hilgenfeld also gives, 
for the second time, a discussion and retranslation into Greek of the 
Muratorian Canon. The belief that Greek is the original language of the 
fragment appears to be decidedly gaining ground. Of the other articles, 
we may mention a notice by Sevin of a new MS. of the Vulgate, anda 
discussion by Ilarmsen of Rom. ix. 5. The interpretation given by the 
latter was communicated in its main points to Reiche in 1831, and 
appeared in his Commentary. W.R.S. 


DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1872. Nos. 3-6. 


We have allowed our account of this magazine to fall so far into arrears, 
that we must confine ourselves to a very brief resume of the contents of 
these numbers. 

No. 3 closes the controversy on the interpretation of Micah iv. 5, which 
occupied part of two previous numbers. Oort, De Goeje, and Kuenen, 
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have each a contribution to the discussion. The last-named critic sums 
up. In this paper, as in his previous reply to Oort’s wild theory about a 
restoration of the house of Saul, Kuenen evinces plainly enough his 
superiority among Dutch Hebraists, and deals very effectively with the 
arbitrary conjectures of de Goeje. We do not think, however, that he 
throws any strikingly new light on the passage. In particular, the sug- 
gestion that the words, “thou shalt come unto Babel,” in iv. 10 are a 
gloss, has already been made by Néldeke (in Schenkel's Bibel-Lexicon, s v. 
Micha), while the parallelism of the thrice-repeated “ now,” vv. 9, 11, 14, 
and the consideration that the prophet expects to see a judgment on the 
rulers rather than on the people, are sufficiently familiar to interpreters. 

“ An “ Essay on the History of the Logia-hypothesis,” by Meijboom, runs 
through Nos. 3-5, and occupies about one hundred pages. The starting 
point of the history is of course the year 1832, when Schleiermacher set 
forth his view of the testimony of Papias to the Gospel of Matthew, urging 
that the sy of which the Hierapolitan speaks cannot be our gospel, but 
were simply a collection of divine utterances—sayings of Jesus. Meijboom 
shews how readily this view attached itself to the current hypothesis of 
diegeses, and suggested itself almost contemporaneously to others besides 
Schleiermacher. He then describes the reception given to the theory, and 
the many grave objections taken to it on all sides. This first stage of the 
discussion turned mainly on the testimony of Papias. But a few critics, 
instead of spending their energies on the word aéya, or laying much weight 
on Papias at all, simply set themselves to work out the hypothesis in its 
application to the gospel; and did so ina way diverging from Schleier- 
macher. Lachmann suggested that the order of events in the canonical 
Gospel of Matthew is partly regulated by the arrangement of the prior 
collection of words of Jesus. Credner held that the Gospel of Luke is also 
dependent on the Logia. And with this view he combined the hypothesis 
of the use by our present gospels of Mark’s narrative. This combination 
of the Logia-hypothesis and Mark-hypothesis was carried out in detail, but 
with much arbitrariness, by Weisse. After Weisse, our author takes up 
Ewald, over whose complicated hypothesis he makes merry in a tone of 
somewhat unseemly disrespect. Ewald was the first to suggest that the 
Gospel of Mark also shews marks of a use of the Logia. This view was 
taken up on many hands, among others by Meyer and Weisse. The next 
name is that of Holtzmann. In his book (1863)! Meijboom finds three 
important features ; first, the refutation of the notion that Mark is depen- 
dent on the Logia ; second, the opinion that Luke preserves most intact 
the apostolic source ; third, an attempt to exhibit the arrangement and 
course of thought of that original. Finally, Weizsiicker takes up a position 
different from all his predecessors. He pays special attention to the notion 
that our present gospels are not formed by mere juxtapositicn of materials 
drawn from different sources, but that the sources themselves have been 
once and again rewritten, so that they present a kind of stratification. He 
applies this notion to the Logia, which he supposes to pass through two 
distinct streams of change before appearing in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke respectively. Meijboom regards the present position of the hypothesis 
1 Not 1868, as it incorrectly stands in p. 385. 
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in Germany as a clear mark of its untenableness. All the representatives 
of a “ moderate Liberalism,” adhere to it in one form or other, but each 
has a view of his own, to which no one else is willing to accede. Meantime 
the opposition to the theory comes from more than one side. Leipzig and 
Erlangen reject it in the interests of conservatism ; while the Tiibingen 
School, with an opposite point of view, is not less fully convinced that the 
words of Jesus in Matthew are inseparably bound up with the history. 
From Germany, our narrator passes to France, and then to Holland. In 
the former country, the hypothesis under discussion became popular through 
Reuss, and was adopted as a valuable means of defence against Strauss. In 
Holland, the leading names are Michelsen, and above all Scholten. Here 
Meijboom finds the case to be much the same asin France. The critics 
seek to find in the gospels as little as possible of the tendentious, as much 
as possible derived from original sources—in short, the maximum of historic 
certainty. It is this which seems to Meijboom to be the delusion at the 
root of the whole matter. He closes his sketch with an approving refer- 
ence to Loman’s demand of a thoroughgoing application of symbolico- 
allegorical exegesis to the whole gospel narrative. The rebuke which such 
a conclusion administers to a large class of critics is not altogether 
undeserved. We cannot but sympathise with the desire of men like 
Scholten, to hold fast some firm historic image of Christ, to retain at least 
faith in His words, when faith is lost in His supernatural deeds,—His 
resurrection and his ascension. Yet we cannot in the interests of truth 
regret, that it is becoming more and more clear that there is no middle 
way between the supernatural conception of Christ's person, and a view 
which destroys the whole moral worth of the Gospels, making them no 
better than utterances of fraudulent party spirit. 

In No. 5, Land offers an exposition of Psalms cxx., cxxxiii., Ixviii. The 
expositions seem to be academical lectures, containing old views (generally 
without acknowledgement), as well as new matter. In Ps. exx. Land, 
following Hupfeld, also understands the deceitful tongue of a false friend. 
On this view he finds the historical basis of the Psalm in the offers of 
alliance made to Zedekiah by neighbouring nations (Jer. xxvii.). This is 
ingenious ; but could the poet be said to “dwell,” and “sojourn,” with 
these peoples? And as Meshek and Kedar are, by Land’s own admission, 
unquestionably figurative, is there any ground for thinking of national 
affairs at all? Land finds the notion of a deceitful alliance in verse 4. The 
false tongue offers “arrows of a mighty man, sharpened with coals of 
Rethem,”—i.¢., a worthless alliance is ironically described by the figure of 
wooden-headed arrows hardened in the fire, such as boys use. But the 
rhythm demands that the word “sharpened” should belong to the first 
member of the verse, and the prep. Dy does not bear the sense assigned to 
it. The verse certainly alludes to the most fatal missiles. In the exposi- 
tion of Ps. exxxiii., a very arbitrary attempt is made to separate an earlier 
Mashal on brotherly love from supposed additions. In the detail of the 
exegesis we remark only the incorrect assertion that the first >» in verse 2 
must be predicate, because it has not the article. Instances to the contrary 
might have been found in Ewald’s Sprachlehre, Sec. 335a, and with a more 
precise formulation of the principle in Hitzig’s commentary on Dan. ii. 15, 
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and even on our passage. To discuss an exposition of Ps. Ixviii. within 
the limits of this notice would be ridiculous. We mention, simply that 
Land argues (1.) that the Psalm is much younger than the exile, since 
it uses Is. xl. 66, just like other monuments of the old literature; (2) 
that verse 31 in a post-exile Psalm can only refer to the kingdom of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids. Further, accepting Hupfeld’s translation of 
this verse, he finds “those who delight in silver,” in the Syrian monarchy, 
impoverished by the immense war indemnity imposed by the Romans on 
Antiochus the Great. Thus the occasion of the Psalm is sought in 
whatever actual historical event lies at the root of the story of the repulse 
of Heliodorus from the temple treasures (2 Mac. iii). 

The opening paper of No. 6 is one that will be specially interesting to 
our readers. It is a well and fairly written account of the recent con- 
troversy between Dean Stanley and Dr Rainy, on the history of the 
Scottish Church. The author, Mr L. M. E. Rauwenhoff, claims the 
attention of his countrymen toa controversy very parallel to that going 
on in Holland, between the “ Modern party,” of which the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift is the scientific organ, and the orthodox school. He is quite 
at one with Dr Rainy in regarding the Dean’s lectures, not as a contribu- 
tion to Church history, but an apology for Moderatism. ‘“ The contest 
between the two doctors must thus properly turn, not on the question 
whether persons and periods of Scottish Chureh history are correctly 
sketched and valued, but on the rights of the ‘church without a name,’ 
which the Dean uses as the standard of his criticisms. This Dr Rainy 
fully perceives.” Now, this church without a name, which the Dean 
defends and the Professor assails, is, as Rauwenhoff tells us, essentially 
the church of the modern schood in Holland also. It is probable, he says, 
that a lecturer of the like party in Holland would have gone deeper into 
the heart of the question, and so gone farther to supply what Rainy 
desiderates—an explanation of the forces that lead to the formation of 
church parties. “A more philosophical treatment of his subject would 
have brought Stanley himself to the important result, that it was under 
the form of confessional separation and party differences that his Moderat- 
ism itself worked its way out of dogmatism.” But at bottom Stanley, just 
like the “ Moderni,” in Holland, seeks the essence of the Church in what 
is common to humanity, not in what is specifically Christian. We have no 
doubt that in these remarks Rauwenhoff has correctly stated the gist of the 
dispute. But we do doubt whether Dean Stanley is conscious of so funda- 
mental a difference between himself and his antagonist. And it is worth 
noticing, that the clearness with which Dr Rainy recognises the character 
of the point in dispute is, in Rauwenhoff’s eyes, a decided merit, while 
on the part of certain petulant critics on this side of the water, it has 
exposed him to unmerited reproach. The sympathies of the Dutch critic 
are, of course, wholly with Dean Stanley. The Dean, he considers, may 
have made historical errors in matters of detail, but at least he has on 
his side the unanswerable argument, that the supporters of a dogmatical 
ecclesiasticism begin more and more to find no community disposed to be 
shaped into a church of the old pattern. They have followers enough, but 
mainly amongst the highest and lowest classes, that is, among the least 
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cultivated of mankind. The stream of time is flowing away from dogmat- 
ism and churchliness. This fact is to the Dutchman (who, I imagine, has 
taken his induction rather from Dutch than from Scottish observations), 
absolutely decisive. Yet it is not without an wsthetic regret that he parts 
from a man like Dr Rainy. He recognises and honours in him the glow 
of intense conviction, so powerful for the formation of churches and the 
fostering of a spirit of religion, which Moderatism with difficulty attains 
to. And so, though he feels it to be rather unfriendly in the Scottish 
Professor to ask where a position like the Dean’s leaves room for a con- 
viction strong enough for martyrdom, he regretfully confesses that the 
modern acknowledgement of the rights and importance of the finer shades 
of opinion, do make it difficult for » man to have many sharp convictions. 
He recognises the moral force of a Christianity that rests on positive con- 
viction of supernatural truth, and though he cannot himself see how a 
scientific mind can hold such a position, freely admits that “the church 
without a name” may learn from Dr Rainy’'s lectures the need for a great 
deal of that which gave the old church its great name. We confess that 
we have read this article with much pleasure. It states the point in 
dispute with a fairness which has by no means been present in the stric- 
tures of certain moderates of the new school in Scotland, who are themselves 
examples of the way in which “emancipation from dogma may proceed 
under the form of party spirit ;’ and we are sure that no true-hearted 
adherent of a churchly Christianity of positive faith, will shrink from the 
test which Mr Rauwenhoff proposes—the power of keeping hold of all 
classes of men. 

This number contains another note-worthy article—an essay by Professor 
Kuenen on the tribe of Levi. We propose, however, to pass over this paper 
for the present, in the hope of giving, at a future time, a general resume 
of the present state of the very important controversy now going on upon 
this subject. 

We must mention in closing, that in No. 3 Professor Scholten replies 
to Hilgenfeld on the subject of John in Asia Minor, and that in the same 
number Blom gives a paper supplementary to, and in defence of, certain 
positions in his book on the Epistle of James. W. RB. S. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILosoPaHy. 


The Collected Writings of James Henry Thornwell, D.D., L.L.D. Late 
Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina. Edited by Joun B. Avcer, D.D. Vols. I. and II. Rich- 
mond. Presbyterian Committee of Publication, &c, 1871. 


The contemplated issue of Dr Thornwell’s collected works will include 
six volumes. Of the two now before us, the first is labelled, Theological,” 
and the second, “ Theological and Ethical.” Of the remaining four, the 
third will be entitled, “Theological and Ecclesiastical,” and the fourth, 
“ Ecclesiological.” The first four volumes will be issued by the “ Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication,” that is, by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church of the American states. The mode of publication of the last two 
volumes is not yet determined. 

Dr Thornwell, we believe, was regarded as the foremost theologian of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. Ilis leading peculiarity appears to 
have been sheer intellectual power; and the volumes before us are an 
excellent sample of what Christendom has to expect in theology from 
the racy and vigorous original genius of our American cousins. 

We incidentally learn from himself that in his early days he was a 
keen student of mental philosophy, in such schools as that of Aristotle. 
The fruits of this early discipline are conspicuous in a series of discourses, 
now republished in the second volume, “On Truth,” that is, on the funda- 
mental virtue represented by that term, as illustrated and inculcated by 
Christianity. The discourses were warmly commended by Sir William 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, who was “ particularly pleased’ with Dr Thorn- 
well's estimate of the ethics of Aristotle and of the school represented by 
Paley. But the fruits of the discipline appear all through the two 
volumes, in the shape of continuous exhibition of a disposition, and 
disciplined power to deal with speculative questions rising in the line of 
theological inquiry, or with theological questions under speculative 
aspects. 

A treatise in the second volume on “Election and Reprobation” is 
marked by careful and masterly investigation of Scripture evidence In 
his later works now before us, the same elaborate investigation of Scripture 
evidence does not appear. In these he appears to have given his strength 
mainly to the distinctively systematic and speculative discussion of the 
subject in hand ; although all through these he so speaks as to suggest the 
belief that thorough investigation of Scripture, though not formally 
appearing in his utterances, had invariably been on his part a preparation 
for those utterances. 

Excepting the publications above-mentioned, and one or two others, 
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in reading these volumes we find ourselves in the position of one who has 
entered the study of a dead man. The great mass of the articles were not 
prepared by him for the press. They were prepared by him only for 
pastoral or professorial purposes; and are now pnblished at the discretion 
of the editor. The editor appears to have published substantially every- 
thing he has found fit for the press. And in this he is perhaps right 
For instance, a good many readers will take real pleasure in running over 
Dr Thornwell’s analysis of Calvin’s Institutes, and his questions for his 
class on Calvin and his own lectures. And such a fragment as we have 
at the beginning of vol. ii, on “The covenant of grace and supralap- 
sarianism,” will, to a theologian, be more pleasant and profitable reading 
than an elaborate treatise would have been. For such jottings bring 
into bold relief the author's type of mind. Take, for instance, this, 
about the doctrine of election in relation to the atonement: “ J¢ is 
not an afterthought to save atonement from being a failure.” And again, 
as against supralapsarianism : “ Conviction and hanging are parts of the 
same process, but it is something more than a question of arrangement 
whether a man shall be hung before he is convicted.” 

Dr Thornwell’s idea of theology was represented by these three formula:— 
1st, A system of moral government; 2d, That system as modified by the 
covenant of works; and 3d, That system as modified by the covenant of 
grace. The outline thus indicated is far from being completely filled in 
by the volumes now in hand. Correspondingly to the third formula, we 
have only a miscellany of treatises and fragments in the region of the 
covenant of grace. And even correspondingly to the first and second 
formule, the discussions are only sporadic and fragmentary. Corres- 
ponding to these are those sixteen class lectures which occupy the main 
part of the first volume. These lectures deal with theology systematically, 
beginning with theology in the strict technical sense, as the doctrine con- 
cerning God, and going on to anthropology and hamartiology. But the 
lectures now published appear to have been only part of the lectures 
actually delivered: for instance, we find Dr Thornwell promising a dis- 
cussion of the subject of the Trinity, but find no fulfilment of the promise 
represented by the lectures. We are informed that he had extraordinary 
facility in extemporaneous utterance of anything he had fairly thought 
out. We presume that many lectures of his, delivered extemporaneously, 
were never committed to writing by him. The unwritten lectures may 
have been regarded by himself as only a reproduction of the commonplaces 
of orthodox theology. The written lectures may represent what was most 
emphatically his own. And certainly the written lectures, not the less 
readable because having no “ stuffing” of commonplace, are replete with 
vigorous individuality ; so that here the part is perhaps greater than the 
whole would have been. 

These sixteen lectures, being his latest theological productions, may be 
taken as representing him at his best. They exhibit some inaccuracies of 
minute detail, such as might be expected in lectures prepared in the hurry 
of class-work, and never earefully revised, or prepared for publication. 
For instance, he intimates that in “ original sin,” the Westminster 
standards probably include the guilt of Adam's first sin, as well as the 
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corruption inherited from him ; while it is demonstrable that they do not 
include the guilt, that they include only the corruption. Again, he pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that supralapsarianism is decisively condemned 
by the Westminster Confession and the Canons of Dordt; an assumption 
inconsistent with fact, and incredible to those who remember that Gomar 
in Dordt Synod, and Twisse the prolocutor of Westminster Assembly, were 
avowed supralapsarians, 

But the Southern Church can well afford to have these lectures regarded 
as a fair sample of the mind of her greatest theologian at his best. He is 
a Calvinist of the old school, wide-awake to the course of thought and life 
in our new time. On behalf of his evangelical convictions he speaks, not 
with the bated breath of a timid apologist, but with the cheerful confidence 
of one who believes he holds that truth which in the long run must 
conquer the world. And he always speaks with power and earnestness, 
as a man of strong native intellect, disciplined through philosophical and 
theological speculation, and devoted to the service of God. 

The third and fourth volumes of the series will contain articles which 
made Dr Thornwell famous before his death. ‘The whole series is likely 
to be very valuable to theologians and ecclesiastics. And everything in 
these two volumes is fitted for edification of private Christians too. M. 


New Testament Execesis. 


The Apocalypse Translated and Expounded. By James Guascow, D.D. 
Irish General Assembly’s Professor of Oriental Languages; late 
Fellow of the University of Bombay ; and late Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1872. 


Tats large volume, of 610 pages, will doubtless find its way into the library 
of every student of unfulfilled prophecy. The learning and ingenuity 
displayed fit it for taking its place over against Elliott, while the candour, 
calmness, and courtesy of the author, encourage a hope, that rancour and 
intolerance may ere long cease among those who seek to forecaste the 
future. “In quoting writers, he has not intentionally indulged in either 
eulogy or censorious strictures.” His acquaintance with the animus too 
often found in prophetic interpretations, leads him to fear that a similar 
mode of treatment is more than he can anticipate, however reasonable the 
expectation might appear. In the present instance, the spirit of censori- 
ousness will be absent, though that may result from want of interest in 
prophetical speculations. In truth, the book is valuable to us in propor- 
tion as it leaves out of view the mere foretelling aspect of prophecy, and 
deals with its moral substratum. In his own sphere of verbal criticism, 
the Professor's power appears, and the feeling is excited, that surely the 
best blood of our churches has been flowing in the direction of Bombay 
and the East ; but when he deals with prophetical dates, and expounds 
his physical theory of a millennium 365,000 years in length, he seems to 
be weak as other men. From the name of the publishers, we had antici- 
pated a British work, whichwould have moulded the heaps of German 
criticism with a master’s hand, so that henceforth the vision of the Seer 
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in Patmos would be a book of divine learning for all, and not a mere 
quarry from which such fragments may be taken as fit into the historico- 
prophetical schemes of wise interpreters. With sufficient scholarship for 
this, and with insight shewn here and there into the relations of Old and 
New Testament prophecy which raises the highest expectations, the 
author has not been able to get free from the warping tendencies of the 
prophetical literature so peculiar to our country. One writer might 
have guided him, viz., Dr Fairbairn, but in the very first sentence, that 
master in prophecy is classed among others whom he has done his utmost 
to resist. The principle, it is said, that “days denote years” is recog- 
nised or implied in the interpretations of Dr Fairbairn, Dr Keith, Dr 
Cumming, E. B. Elliott, and others. This looks so like an Irish joke, see- 
ing Dr Fairbairn has only recognised the thing so far as utterly to repu- 
diate the doctrine, that we might forgive Dr Glasgow, were not his book 
in all respects one of so much gravity. As it is, the year-day theory can 
be shewn to be one of the rocks on which this work founders. It is used, 
for example, to explain the half-hour's silence in heaven, and six pages are 
spent to prepare the way for the following statement :— 


“ A day being the prophetic symbol of a year, an hour, the twenty-fourth 
part of a day, represents 15 days and half-an-hour = 7} days. But our 
Lord remained in the tomb less than 3 full days, from about sunset on 
the evening of burial to sunrise on that of the resurrection = 24 days. 
He met His disciples at intervals during 40 days, until His ascension. 
Deduct, then, 424 days from 5U days, the time from the Passover to the 
Pentecost,—there remain 74 days, or the prophetic half-hour.” 


“ Now, without meanwhile considering the baselessness of the relation 
between the half-hour’s silence, and the days spent by Christ in glory 
from the ascension to the outpouring of the Spirit, it will appear sur- 
prising to any one, that the worth of the year-day theory should be made 
to depend on the fact of our Lord being two and a half days in the tomb. 
Not a word of proof is adduced for this, and only from one clause in the 
book, a hundred pages removed, could it be inferred that Dr Glasgow 
doubts whether our Lord suffered on a Friday. Surely it behoved him to 
bring forward strong proof, especially when we believe that the ordinary 
view about Christ being only about one and a half days in the grave, 
can be most thoroughly established. Of course, if so, the fine-spun 
theory would be snapped, but only, we fear, to allow of other ingenious 
attempts to maintain the system. Are we not at liberty to speak thus, 
though with all friendliness, when we find Elliott’s calculation about the 
three and a half days of the witnesses’ death endotsed, without a single 
word of reply to Alford’s crushing criticism on the subject? 

Again, as has been indicated, much time is spent on the 365,000 years, 
manufactured, in consequence of the same hypothesis, out of the 
Millennium. Happily we are inclined to agree with the author in his 
estimate of the worth of Augustine’s view, that the Millennium dates 
from the Cross of the Lord Jesus ; but the less on that account would we 
feel warranted in speculating, Malthus-like, on the limits of population, 
whether in the 1000 or 365,000 years which many suppose are still to 
run their course. Dr Glasgow's treatment of Scripture is most reverent, 
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and, therefore, we hope that in future editions he will see fit to say 
nothing about how the world might be improved, so as to support, if need 
be, the teeming myriads of a future time of peace. We have no wish for 
an increased rotation of the earth, nor for the disappearance of the sea 
from a great middle belt of the world to either pole ; neither do we believe 
that “the gentle undulations of hills, adorned with vine terraces, gardens, 
orchards, and villas, would immensely more than overpay, even in the 
article of terrestrial beauty, all that we gain from granite ridges mantled 
in clouds and crested with eternal snows.” Rather such a Millennium as 
exists at present in physical nature, than this endless multiplication of 
the gardens and villas of fair Ulster! 

It would be better to let the appendix and certain more pages on 
similar topics drop, in order to save room for what is at present a defect. 
There is no view given of the Apocalyse as a whole, or of the beautiful 
and poetic relations subsisting between its various sections. The criticisms 
of aclass-room, verse by verse, are apt to ignore elements of this kind ; 
but in the interpretation of the book of Revelation, they will be found all- 
important. 

It is more difficult to estimate the worth of the author’s translation, for 
the same reason. Following the author’s plan of verbal criticism, we 
would say that “animal” is by no means a happy translation for the 
cherubim seen in John’s vision, and that it may be hard to find a better 
than “living creature.” Neither can ‘“ messenger” be regarded as an 
improvement on the common word “angel.” On neither word, unfortu- 
nately, does the author enter into such details as would be needful either 
to fix his meaning with precision, or to justify the translation he prefers. 
Certainly, on the subject of the cherubim, many will be inclined to put 
his views out of court, when they read that the seraphim “ represent the 
persons of the Godhead: the two wings covering the face denote the 
Father, whom no man has seen or can see; the two covering the feet 
represent the Son incarnate ; and the two flying, the Holy Spirit in His 
Pentecostal efflux.” We search the index in vain for anything about “the 
angels,” or the messengers, “of the churches,” though this is one of the 
points on which a Presbyterian professor might have something to say. 
The most we can gather is, that they are treated as the same with those 
who sound the seven trumpets: “and as the trumpet is a human instru- 
ment, and the blowing of it a human act, the messengers must also be 
understood to be men in the present life: a messenger, however, usually 
denotes not one person, but a company, of which one in the vision may 
be a representative.” There is reasoning, indeed, on the subject of the 
“ messenger” generally, which will hardly carry conviction. For instance, 
as regards the angel whom John was ready to worship, it is urged that, 
being a fellow-servant, he must have been “one of the human flesh, 
originally a man in the flesh, now a celestial angel.” Other points on 
which the linguistic ability of our author might have been of service 
(such as the knotty compound Chalcolibanos), are passed over without 
remark. It is otherwise, however, with Armageddon, the whole section 
on which is very conclusive ; and, indeed, it is in this department the 
value of the work mainly appears. 
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Space permits us only further to remark, that about fifty pages of the 
Prolegomena are occupied with an attempt to prove that the Apocalypse 
was probably the earliest New Testament book. This is not in the 
interest of any special Neronic interpretation, for the heads of the beast 
are treated not as emperors, but as kingdoms,—the Egyptian, the 
Arabian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Persian, the Greco-Roman 
(though why these two, which are so distinct in Daniel’s vision, should be 
treated as one, the author does not say), and the nominally Christian ; 
still it is hard for the author to prove that. those passages in the other 
books which he supposes to be allusions to the Apocalypse, do not come 
to bear this resemblance, simply because all the writers in common go 
back to Old Testament terms and conceptions for the foundation on which 
they build. Of the Epistles to the Churches, the first and the last s em 
to refer back to the address of Paul to the Ephesian elders, and to his 
epistle to the Colossians, which was also an epistle virtually to the Lao- 
diceans. At all events, there has been nothing adduced by our talented 
author to shake the belief which has generally obtained respecting the 
extreme age of the evangelist at the time of his banishment. 

M. W. 


Cuurca History anp Biocrapay. 


The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Being ‘The Cunningham Lectures” for 1870- 
71. By James Watker, D.D., Carnwath. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
38 George Street. 1872. Pp. 190. 


This volume must be welcomed as an important and seasonable contri- 
bution to the science of historical theology. Possessing all the intensity 
and concentration of interest belonging to a monograph, it has a wider 
range. The sympathies of the Scottish theologians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were European, and the doctrines they held were 
those of the Catholic Church. The circumstances under which these 
lectures come frum the press, sufficiently explain a desideratum which we 
hope to see supplied in the second edition. The copious references and 
notes which extensive and discriminating reading might have easily 
furnished, were not available to the friendly hands that carried the 
lectures through the press, during the constrained absence of the author 
in a foreign land. 5 

The lectures are six in number. The first contains a general survey of 
the field within which the author confines himself. In it we have a suc- 
cession of literary sketches, beginning with John Knox and ending with 
Adam Gib; each of them so just and appreciative, as to incline us to 
cultivate the authorship from our knowledge of the men. There 
is one niche in this gallery still empty, which, we hope, in the next 
edition, to see filled up by the great church-statesman to whom the three 
kingdoms owe so much, Alexander Henderson; we say this in order, if 
possible, to snatch a sketch of the great leader of the second Reformation 
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out of the portfolio of Dr Walker; we should also wish to hear from him, 
were it only in a note, his estimate of the writings, character, and erratic 
course of Leighton." 

The second lecture, which evidently should have been the third in the 
volume, as we believe it was in the delivery, ison “The Atonement.” The 
teachings of Scottish divines as to its necessity, nature, and extent, are 
here given, along with a just estimate of ‘the marrow controversy,” and 
of the influence of “the marrowmen” on the development of this vital 
doctrine, and of its exposition, so as to guide the sinner directly to the 
Saviour. One is struck here with the intraconfessional differences on such 
a point as the necessity of the atonement, and the divergence between the 
views held by Rutherford and Boston on this head. 

The third lecture is on “ Predestination and Providence.” Scottish 
divines entered strenuously on all the great questions connected with the 
divine sovereignty and human freedom; the nature of sin; and the action 
of the divine will in the government of the natural and moral world; in 
short, on all questions connected with the Theodicée. And Dr Walker 
claims, not without good reason, for Scottish theology, the origination 
of the modern school of apologetical philosophy, 

The fourth lecture is devoted to the doctrine of the visible church, and 
is full of lessons for the present times. On no subject were the Scottish 
divines more pronounced than on the nature of Church unity, the evils of 
schism, and on the practical question, What are the grounds of warrantable 
separation from a true Church, not corrupt in fundamentals, and not 
imposing sinful terms of communion? Dr Walker has dealt wisely and 
tenderly with the various subdivisions of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and has thoroughly appreciated the service done to the interests 
of truth by those controversies in which they originated. Never has Adam 
Gib, that representative man, had such justice done to him by any one, 
either in or out of the Secession. Then again, we have to notice the 
interesting fact of intraconfessional divergences between such standard- 
bearers as Rutherford and Boston on the subject of a right to baptism, and 
the nature of visible Church membersbip. 

“ But for more than one hundred and fifty years, the idea, ia short, of a 
visible empire, of a Catholic visible Church of Jesus Christ, had an 
immense hold of the Scottish mind. They clung with affection to the 
Reformed Churches, and sought to make excuses for their short-comings. 
They were to them fellow-members, as it were, of the glorious confederacy. 
Separation was detested. Schism was a word of power. They could not see 
how the churches, side by side, could be members of the sacred republic, 
and not members of each other. At the very least, it seemed extremely 
unnatural to them ; and they were glad to have the aid of the civil magis- 
trate to relieve them of a theological difficulty. They held resolutely and 
strongly to the views of the ancient church in regard to the Donatists and 


Novatians, with which, I have no doubt, our Scottish peasantry were at 
one time quite familiar.” 


The fifth lecture is on “Phe Headship of Christ and Erastianism.” The 
doetrine of the Scottish divines on this head was, that the visible church is 


? We understand it was part of the author’s plan to complete the discussion 
of his subject by adding four lectures to the six that were delivered. 
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the proper kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He is its only King 
and Head, and that neither pope nor prince can, without usurpation, claim 
to be His viceroy, The distinction between civil government and church 
government was carefully drawn, and the power of the civil magistrate 
circa sacra separated and distinguished from any power in sacris. 


“ Establishment is the State giving the Church a place, with all its 
inherent rights, among the positively tolerated societies and institutions of 
the country. What are these rights? (1.) There is the right of self 
government under its glorious Head. (2.) ‘hen again, this acceptance of 
the Church into civil order, implies that the state is bound in all fitting 
ways to cherish and nourish it, just as it does with whatever else it has 
taken into its great house or family; for (3.) I think it was strongly held 
that the divine kingdom, as it widened out from the narrow bounds of 
ancient Israel, took its sacred rights with it, had an indefeasible claim to 
the titles and other things accruing to it by a common law orcustom. With 
all deference, it does not seem to me that, at the Reformation, the State 
took the Church’s property and then gave it at its pleasure. According to 
the idea of Calderwood and Rutherford and Brown, what the State did, or 
should have done, was liker what takes place now, when either a court of 
law or Parliament determines, concerning some ecclesiastical property, to 
which of two ecclesiastical claimants it rightfully belongs. (4.) And, once 
again, in the very fact that the State gave the Church a place as the true 
Church in its civil order, it first of all excluded all other claimauts on the 
same line, and thereupon recognised it as the rightful religious instructor 
of the country.” 


The sixth lecture is occupied with obviating, by the light of historic truth, 
some of the present misrepresentations of Scottish religion. This is done 
with much earnestness and eloquence. These misrepresentations, as re- 
produced by Buckle and others, are its gloominess and austerity; the 
despotism assumed by the ministers over the people ; the predominance it 
gives to speculative dogma and the neglect of the personal Christ ; and the 
alleged extravagance of its Sabbatarianism. These are met by’ personal 
characteristics of leading divines, and quotations from their writings— 


“The truth is, there were forces in that memorable time, of which Mr 
Buckle, I suppose, had not a glimmering. Those same ministers whom he 
so utterly misunderstands, spoke much to their people of a liberty where- 
with Christ makes His people free; told them that in Christ they were 
sons of the Most High, that they were a holy priesthood, having access 
through the riven veil to the nearest intimacy of their Maker; that the 
Book of Life was open to them as well as to their teachers; and long ere 
French Revolutionists, in their godless levelling way, proclaimed it, the 
Scottish pulpit, amid that ghastly gloom which is said to have surrounded 
it, was ever declaring, in a nobler sense, no way infringing on God’s holy 
order, a blessed equality and fraternity in Jesus Christ. Nor was this 
done in any extreme and fanatical style. Shrinking and trembling, a good 
old Scotchman took home to himself the good news. But it was real to 
him; and in so far as it was real to him, he was elevated and ennobled, 
and could not but feel and claim his rights. He could not be a slave. 
‘that very system of discipline, severe it may be, and too inquisitorial, he 
was disposed to be thankful for as a staff on which he could lean, as he 
tried to climb up those heights of lofty attainment towards whose summits 
he aspired. It was thus that, in the heart of a civil intolerance, there was 
going on a work, without which, theories of toleration and Parliamenta 
enactments would have been of little value; without which, let me add, 
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we should never have had our ‘ Cottar’s Saturday night,’ nor, with all his 
dislike in many things to that which made him, a Burns to sing its 
glories. 

“The types and representatives of the religion of their time, let us see 
really what manner of men they were, these Livingstones, Durhams, 
Rutherfords, Blairs. Now, I affirm that whatever peculiarities, or, if you 
will, blemishes, of their age, belonged to these ae men, it certainly 
cannot be affirmed of them that the stern and the frowning was their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

“ Durham, who was but a young man when he died, and who seems to 
have made a very great impression on his contemporaries, was remarkable 
for the mild elevation of his character. He was the e-maker of his 
time, and in one of the fiercest controversies of which I have ever read, 
retained, without declaring for either party, the love and respect of both. 
I need not say how the love-element characterised Samuel Rutherford— 
how his whole soul seemed to be on fire with it; how, if he was the 
extremest of Calvinists—how, if he could speak of the terribleness of 
divine wrath, and the awful claims of the divine righteousness, the love of 
Christ was still, above all, his theme, about which he spake as it would be 
scarcely wise for any one to become his imitator; and how from his very 
soul he longed to bring about the sacred match between the glorious 
Emmanuel and the simple people of his charge, far away on the Solway’s 
shores. No man was, in his own way more conspicuous in those old days, 
as I have said already, than John Livingstone. He was, perhaps, their 
most successful preacher. Memorable awakenings, both in Scotland and 
in Ireland, occurred under his ministry. The Shotts revival—an event 
which, as it strikes us, has not had sufficient importance given to it in the 
history of the Scottish Church—took place through the instrumentality of 
his preaching. Well, what sort of person was he? He was a man of soft 
and gentle spirit. He had passed through no tragic-conversion experi- 
ences, giving any gloomy intensity to his piety. ‘I do not remember,’ he 
says, ‘any particular time of conversion, or that I was much cast down or 
lift up.’ He describes himself at Shotts, as visited ‘with a wonderful 
melting of heart ;’ and there is little doubt that his power lay, above all, 
in his tenderness and pathos, speaking out against sin, indeed, and 
threatening doom, but above all, proclaiming, as out of the very heart of 
the Weeper of Olivet, the calls and invitations of the gospel. With a keen 
relish for music, an eager, thirsty, and somewhat indiscriminate reader, 
out of his element in fierce ecclesiastical controversy, and witnessing from 
his dying bed, that if his heart had been ever lifted up, it had been in 
preaching Christ, this ideal man of the seventeenth century is as unlike 
as may be tv the scowling religionist of whom some have dreamed. 
William Guthrie of Fenwick seems to have been a remarkable person, per- 
haps more of a genius than any of his contemporaries. His Trial of 
a Christian’s Saving Interest is part and parcel of the religious life of our 
country. ‘He was,’ says Livingstone, ‘a great light in the west of 
Scotland.’ But, as everybody knows, he was the most genial of men, 
joyous, hearty, full of laughter; and his famous book is calm, and wise 
and kindly. "He was not out of his element taking a hawking excursion 
over the Ayrshire moors with the good county gentlemen of his 
acquaintance.” 


There is a glow of spiritual earnestness pervading these lectures which 
indeed, has always connected itself with the awakening of an interest in 
the history of the contendings of the Scottish Church, and belies the 
extravagant assertions of those who ascribe a dry and speculative ortho- 
doxy to Scottish religion, as its distinctive characteristic. When a new 
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edition is called for, we would suggest to Dr Walker the addition of a note 
on a characteristic feature of Scottish religion, personal and national,—the 
form of covenanting by which the tie or bond between the individual 
or nation and God, was solemnly recognised and ratified. Scottish 
theology is federal theology ; and Scottish religion, national and personal, 
has been, more than in any other land we know of, characterised by this 
solemn tie of connection and correspondence with heaven. And we should 
like to hear the vivid and fresh utterances of Dr Walker on what has been 
so influential in Scottish history, and predominates so conspicuously in all 
the memories of our martyr age. 


PracticaL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Lectures and Sermons. By the late Dr A. D, Davinson of Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1872. 


Forty years ago Alexander Dyce Davidson was ordained at the age of 
twenty-five to the pastorate of one of the largest congregations in Aber- 
deen, where he had been born and educated. With few advantages of . 
manner or appearance, with nothing of oratory or declamation, he speedily 
took his place as the most popular and attractive preacher in that large 
and important city. The aged listened with delight to the “old old 
story,” told so winningly by his youthful lips. The young flocked to 
hear the man who, himself woved by the flattery and admiration of the 
world, yet held back from its slippery paths, and warned them of its 
dangerous seductions. Hearts were melted under his calm, searching 
appeals, penitent souls were comforted at the foot of the cross to which he 
led them, and all were built up in the faith, by his strong, clear state- 
ment of Christian doctrines, and their practical results. Few ministers 
have been the means of changing more hearts, or have seen a more activo 
and devoted band of workers grow up around them, 

Dr Davidson took little part in public matters, His pulpit ministra- 
tions were his chief object ; and the time and care which these must have 
occupied, is shewn by the immense amount of manuscript he has left. 
Every address, every lecture, every sermon, occasional or otherwise, was 
fully written out, and delivered with a quiet earnestness of manner and 
an impressive music of voice, which gave them so great a charm that 
one almost feared to see them published, lest they should fall bare and 
cold, like the dead hand that wrote them. But they had a deeper charm ; 
and this volume will justify the author’s popularity as a preacher. His 
sermons appealed to the deepest spiritual needs of man’s heart; and the 
key-note of all Dr Davidson's preaching was that which has ruled the 
world for eighteen hundred years—‘ Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
The sermon, of which these words are the text, begins the volume, which 
contains a selection of forty sermons and lectures out of the eighteen 
hundred manuscripts found by his executors. They are specimens of his 
usual style of preaching; and of the whole may be said, what can indeed 
rarely be said of a book of sermons, that they may be read from beginning 
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to end with unflagging interest. Dr Davidson’s style has everywhere an 
unaffected and graceful simplicity, which rises here and there to be the 
noble and solemn expression of high thoughts. To many of Dr Davidson's 
old hearers, this volume will be a welcome remembrance of a blessed 
ministry; and to all readers we venture to say, that this is a book of 
sermons which they will not find heavy reading. E. M. M. 


Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and Collects, for Devout Persons. By 
Rowtanp Wiu14ms, D.D. Williams and Norgate. 


By her late husband’s desire, the widow of Dr Rowland Williams has 
edited this volume of miscellaneous litanies and other prayers, with 
creeds, collects, &c., partly quite original, but mainly composed of ancient 
devotional materials of the church, adapted by Dr Williams to his theo- 
logical views. Psalms and Litanies is asad enough book. With much, 
of course, that is tender and beautiful in the expression of devout senti- 
ment, it offends the Christian to find the prayers of Christian ages echoed 
in pages where our blessed Lord is scarcely named, or named only after 
this fashion: “Thy Truth .... becomes of no reputation, putting 
on the form of a servant ;” . . . . ‘by the oblation of some pure soul it 
accomplishes obedience ;” . . . . “so Truth redeems mankind” (p. 78). 
To eliminate from Christianity the divinity and atonement of Christ, and 
then parody its language by as close an accommodation of it as possible, 
strikes one as a poor enough outcome from the rationalism of the Church 
of England, The deistic gospel has seldom found more naked utterance 
than in this sentence: ‘What must we do to be saved? Trust in Him 
who upholds our steps in life, and leads us day by day” (p. 69). After 
this one does not wonder to find lessons of piety enforced by the examples 
of Zoroaster and of Sakya. Ep. 


Christ and His Seed: Central to all things: being a series of Expository 
Discourses in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. By Joun Putsrorp, 
author of “ Quiet Hours;” “ He shall see His Seed”—Isaiah; “ Behold ! 
I and the Children, which God hath given me”—Isaiah and Paul. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1872. (4to.) Pp. xi. and 248, 


By some inadvertence Mr Pulsford’s new book did not reach us in time 
for an earlier notice than the present. Jn limine we must make what 
may seem a paradoxical remark, yet none the less is it true, viz., that the 
work is not by one half so large as it ought, and might have been. That 
is to say, while we are thankful for the volume just as it is, we must 
regret that Mr Pulsford, instead of giving us lapful on lapful of seeds of 
thought and feeling and fancies, did not bring far more to bloom and 
fruitage. In these hurried times your ordinary readers will not take the 
trouble to spend “ quiet hours” in meditation over thoughts that are left 
unthought out; and in good sooth only the cunning hand and the 
subtle skill of Mr Pulsford himself could be trusted to bring out of the 
seeming-ungainly seed or bulb the lordly flowers or the weighty fruit 
folded therein. We write metaphorically, as dealing with a book radiant 
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with metaphors, but our plain meaning can scarcely be missed, which is, 
that page on page might be developed and expanded most rewardingly 
and acceptably. In the plethora of volumes (theological especially) giving 
“words, words, words,” in weary surplusage, this will be recognised as 
high praise— high but deliberate. May a second edition yield some 
response to our criticism. 

The title-page accurately describes the book, which is really one of a 
thousand. It has all the fine mysticism of “Quiet Hours,” and in 
addition, is a more robust, a stronger-boned, and more thorough book. It 
is modestly and manfully expository—fetching out what is written, not 
putting in or on meanings or accommodations, It is richly scriptural, in 
relation at once to the Old and the New Testament. Some of its most 
memorable things are coloured by Hebrew allusions and memories. Christ 
is supreme throughout, not in mere phrases, but as interpenetrating and 
transfiguring the whole. There are well-nigh innumerable aphoristic say- 
ings, which strongly tempt to quotation, but quotation in these brief notices 
is scarcely advisable. We would emphatically commend the book to every 
one seeking to be quickened, warmed, refreshed, gladdened by the old 
gospel; and honestly we have no abatement to make, save that it would 
have been well to have stated somewhere very articulately, that Christ is 
not our Father, but our Elder Brother, as corrective of a good deal of 
present confusion of opinion. It might have been written by Francis 
Roberts, or Dr Everard, or John Norris of Bemerton,—only there is, with 
all their quaintness, even oddness, and mellowed experience, and dainty 
wording, a fulness and strength of thinking surpassing them. 

A. B. G. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Church and the Age: Essays on the Principles and Present Position 
of the Anglican Church. Second Series. Edited by AnrcnisaLp 
Wer, D.C.L., Vicar of Forty Hill, Enfield, and Wimu1am DatryMPLe 
Macxacan, M.A., Rector of Newington, Surrey, and Rural Dean. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1872. 


The subjects discussed in this volume are certainly of not less impor- 
tance than those discussed in the first series of essays, which were so 
thoroughly reviewed in No 74 of the British and Foreign, but we must 
content ourselves with a shorter notice of the present publication. Like 
the former, it is intended to illustrate the position of the Anglican 
Church in relation to questions of the day, and it does so from a High 
Church view-point, and with the usual Iligh Church exclusiveness and self- 
complacency. Viewed as a whole, however, and making very ample 
allowance indeed for the churchy element, the volume bears witness to an 
earnest. effort to grapple with the social evils, and to lighten the pressure 
of many of the intellectual difficulties, of the present day. 

Take the first essay, by Earl Nelson, The High Church party never 
appear in a more attractive and commendable aspect than when dealing 
with such a subject as Pauperism ; and here we bave a discussion of the 
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best mode of dealing with that evil in towns and in the country. The 
subject has been thoroughly thought out, and worked out, in an essay 
which is masterly and abounding in good sense. The result of the latest 
inquiries in Germany, France, and England, is given, and we cannot help 
thinking that it would be well indeed for our country, if the united 
strength of our Christian churches could meet on this common ground, 
and, by the blessing of God on their endeavours, stem the torrent of the 
increasing pauperism of our day. No countenance is given to that 
spurious philanthropy which proceeds from misdirected zeal or ignorance, 
and which only degrades its recipients and creates paupers wholesale. 
The facilities which government may give to the work are carefully 
pointed out, and the writer does not omit to take account of the difficulties 
interposed by the selfishness of the proprietor or landowner, on the one 
hand, and the indifference of many of the lower classes to their own 
welfare, on the other. We could have wished that more had been said on 
the educational or inwardly-elevating aspects of this great question, than 
we find at p.12. No doubt there is a medium between mere outward and 
physical reformation, and the idealism of “Aurora Leigh ;” but that 
medium, to our thinking, was long ago pointed out and emphasised by 
Dr Chalmers when, in one of his early pamphlets, he said, “ The education 
and religious principle of Scotland have not annihilated pauperism, but 
they have restrained it to a degree that is almost incredible to our neigh- 
bours of the south. The remedy against the extension of pauperism does 
not lie in the liberalities of the rich ; it lies in the hearts and habits of the 
poor. Plant in their bosoms a principle of independence—give a high 
tone of delicacy to their characters—teach them to recoil from pauperism 
as a degradation.” The essay, we repeat, is an earnest attempt to face 
the difficulties of one great department of social regeneration, 

The second essay, which is on “ The Characteristics of the American 
Church,” by A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York, is a 
plea for extreme and rigid churchism, and, of course, we must not for a 
moment look for any trace of sympathy with the evangelical principles of 
such men as Bishops Oxenden or M‘Ilvaine. His church’s “ instinctive 
eatholicity” is shewn in assuring the Greek Church of her “ freedom 
from any complication with the errors of Luther and Calvin” (p. 54). 

It is with very different feelings that we turn to Essay III., “‘ The 
Church and Science,” which is pervaded by an excellent spirit, and not 
the less so that it distinctly reminds scientific men and theologians 
alike, of the need of caution and heritancy, whether in propounding 
theories or in adapting the Scripture narrative to alleged discoveries. 
The duty of the theologian to science, and the duty of scientific men to 
Christianity, are ably expounded, and the need, on both sides, of a deeper 
charity and patience enforced. We have next the learned essay of 
Dr Isambard Brunel, on “Systems of Ecclesiastical Law,” which is fol- 
lowed by one on “The Present and Future Relations of the Church to 
National Education,” by J. P. Norris, Canon of Bristol. This is a very fair 
and impartial attempt to shew how the Church may discharge her respon- 
sibility under the altered conditions necessitated by the English Education 
Act. The duty of the Church to maintain her own schools vigorously, 
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“ wherever she can, lending them freely to the State (as heretofore) for 
the State’s purposes, and, where it is impossible to maintain schools of 
her own, to avail herself, so far as she can conscientiously, of the State 
schools,” are points which Canon Norris advocates. One of the things 
most surely believed by him is, that the management of a school sooner 
or later devolves de facto on the one man in the parish who really under- 
stands it and cares earnestly about it, viz., the clergyman. As against 
the defeated minority of 1870, this essay seems to us to be a right and 
fair endeavour to enforce the need of working the English Education Act, 
so as to pervade the national teaching with a thoroughly religious element, 
but it is much too churchy in the means which it suggests for doing so. 
The whole question has really much wider issues, to be brought out and 
established on the ground of complete and full religious equality. “The 
Church and the Universities,” by Mr Talbot, is distinguished by the 
bright and hopeful view taken of the present position and future progress 
of these institutions. We certainly do not differ from the writer in his 
estimate of chapel services as an agency of the highest good. The highest 
ideal of these services would already appear to have been realised both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, could we fix our eyes only on such “bright parti- 
cular stars” as Newman, Vaughan, and Liddon. The next essay, on 
“ Toleration,” notwithstanding the decided ability with which this subject 
is treated, is marked by a sensitive state of feeling towards Dissenters and 
Nonconformists, which is certainly unjustifiable. At p. 205, we have an 
instance of a parish clergyman who, although on friendly terms with the 
Dissenting minister, would not take part with him in some public meeting. 
“ He thought it would create a wrong impression among his people, that 
they would suppose the points of difference between their parish priest 
and the Dissenting teacher were unimportant. He was quite ready to 
have private social intercourse on equal terms, but in pnblic he would 
have contradicted his own teaching if he had given any one reason to sup- 
pose that he looked upon the minister as having co-ordinate authority 
with himself.” Surely, however, the determination of such a point must, 
to a large extent, rest upon the object for which the meeting was appointed, 
and if there existed any jealousy or fear of “co-ordinate authority,” the 
motive must be pronounced paltry and ridiculous. It is such a state of 
mind and feeling which will raise the question discussed in the Dean of 
Cashel’s essay, after disestablishment has become a fait accompli, “ The 
Difficulties of a Disestablished Church.” It was long ago foreseen that 
great difficulties would meet the Irish Church should she be disestablished. 
Dr Macdonell considers the results of disestablishment as regaris— 
1. The Doctrine and Formularies; 2. The Finances; and 3. The Vitality 
of the Church in Ireland. His paper is thoroughly clear and lucid, even 
to minute practical details affecting the future finance of the church. If 
the experience of the last few months has at all affected the accuracy of 
the dean’s calculation, this only can be accounted for by the fact, that the 
Irish Church has for years leaned on the State so heavily, that she could 
not walk or stand alone, and that her spiritual vitality was (notwithstand- 
ing honoured names) at a low ebb. What is required is the development 
of that “corporate vitality and personal self-sacrifice” which the dean 
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considers as one of the better results of disestablishment. Temporary 
inconvenience and collapse there must be, but the Act of Disendowment 
must not bear the blame. There are two essays which we could wish to 
have noticed at length, “ The Christian Tradition,” by Prebendary Irons, 
and Dr Weir's compact and clear essay on “Dogma,” both of them 
admirable and excellent. The volume concludes with an essay, by 
Archdeacon Chapman, on “ The Co-operation of the Laity in Parochial 
Councils.” J.S. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical Theology and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Rev. 
J. M‘Cutntock, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. iv. H-J. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 


We have already noticed the several volumes of this work as they have 
successively appeared. We are glad to see that the lamented death of Dr 
M‘Clintock has not interfered with the carrying on of this great undertak- 
ing. Dr Strong, the surviving editor, has associated with him a band of 
above sixty able coadjutors, and the volume before us fully sustains the 
high character for thoroughness and accuracy by which its predecessors 
were distinguished. The last twenty years have witnessed an immense 
advance in the class of literature to which this work belongs. The cyclo- 
peedias of Kitto, Smith, and Fairbairn, our readers do not need to be 
informed, deservedly hold a high rank in this country. This Cyclopedia, 
published by the Messrs Harper of New York, possesses certain peculi- 
arities of its own which make it one of the most useful of the kind. It 
comprehends the subjects which fall under the departments of Biblical 
Literature, Theology, Church History, Religious Biography (ancient and 
modern), and Ecclesiastical Terms and Usages. It is constructed on the 
principle of presenting the substance of the best existing Cyclopeedias, 
British and continental. But besides this, more than one-half of the work 
is entirely original, the articles being prepared by eminent theologians and 
writers representing the several evangelical denominations. While true to 
our common Protestant faith, the work has nothing of a denominational 
character about it. We speak from an intimate acquaintance with the 
work, which we have never consulted without being gratified by the 
completeness and accuracy of its pages, and the reverent spirit in which 
they are written. When finished, it will consist of seven volumes, equal 
in the amount of their matter to about ten volumes of the current edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. M. G. E, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The second year’s issue of Messrs Clark’s new translation of Augustine 
gives us, with the first volume of his Letters, a selection of four from 
the numerous polemical treatises of the Fathers against the followers of 
the great Persian heretic Mani, in whose subtle system he had himself 
been for nine years of his life entangled. The chief value of these docu- 
ments is found in the fact that we know nothing of Manicheeism except 
from its Catholic adversaries. The editor, Mr Dods, has prefixed a 
brief account of what is known, and of its sources; in which we miss, 
however, a summary of the tenets of the sect, such as seems needful to 
put readers who are new to the subject in a position to enter on the 
prolonged arguments of Augustine. After the two contrasted pamph- 
lets on the ethics of the Church and of Manichzism, the volume con- 
tains the Opus Imperfectum in refutation of Manichzeus’s Fundamental 
Epistle and the fuller treatise Contra Faustum. The translator, Rev. 
R. Stothert, M.A., has rendered the text into exact and careful English, 
which reads well.—The volume of Letters, translated by the Rev. J. G. 
Cunningham, M.A.., is the first instalment of a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a wider acquaintance with Augustine. It is not creditable to 
British churchmen that this should be the first rendering into the ver- 
nacular of the private correspondence of the greatest of the Latin Fathers. 
The Benedictine order and text have been generally followed ; only a few 
letters and passages which seemed to contain nothing new have been left 
untranslated. Augustine’s style is always a difficult one to translate ; 
and Mr Cunningham has sacrificed at times the easy flow of his version 
to a desire to preserve the original idiom and the unbroken sentences of 
his author. Real students, however, will prefer this extreme to the 
opposite one.-—Two new volumes of the large series of Old Testament 
Commentaries, translated by American divines, under the superinten- 
dence of Dr Schaff, are before us (Clark, Edinburgh 1872). They cover 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Kings. Special attention has 
been paid by the translator to the grammar of Ruth, in order to adapt it 
to the use of younger students. The commentary on First and Second 
Kings, which fills one of these two volumes, is from the pen of Dr Bihr, 
the well known author of the Symbolik d. mosaischen Cultus, a work 
which we are glad to learn from Dr Schaff is about to be re-issued after 
a careful revision.—The Messrs Clark have published a cheaper edition, 
in four volumes only, of their translation of Lange’s Life of Christ, which 
has been out of print. The demand which continues to exist for this 
class of foreign theology is gratifying, as an indication of the extent to 
which biblical study is being prosecuted by the working clergy. 

The: second issue for 1872 of the Foreign Theological Library com- 
prises Dr Keil on Chronicles (following up his commentary on Kings 
issued earlier in the year, and to be succeeded by the other hagiographic 
historical books) together with the completion of Hengstenberg’s “ King- 
dom of God under the Old Testament,” his last work, and one which, 
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coming after the histories of Kurtz, Keil, and others, is too slight to add 
to its author’s reputation. The essay on Hengstenberg which Mr Pope 
has prefixed to this volume, cannot fairly be called a pure eulogy, but it 
leaves the task of critically estimating the exegetical achievements and 
defects of that well known champion of Lutheran orthodoxy still 
unexecuted. Mr Pope makes it prominent enough that Hengstenberg 
failed as a theologian ; he apologises rather too much for his failures as 
an exegete. 

We have received Dr Tulloch’s two volumes on “ Rational Theology and 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century,” which we hope to be 
able to notice carefully in our next number. The author of Life and 
Writings of St Peter is a layman, who thinks that of late the attention 
paid to St Paul’s work as a missionary has thrown into the shade his 
great fellow-labourer who went to “the Circumcision.” Too much of 
the first half of this volume is occupied by mere transcripts of those 
passages of the Gospels and Acts in which St Peter’s name occurs. But 
the author has done well to call special notice to the importance of the 
agreement mentioned in Galatians ii. He thinks that Peter and Paul, 
after meeting in Antioch in 51, left it in different directions ; Paul being 
supernaturally prevented from evangelizing those parts of Asia in which 
the “ Dispersion” chiefly dwelt, and Peter (in concert with John and 
Mark) becoming the founder of churches among the Syrian Diaspora. 
Peter’s later residence in Babylon leads to an ingenious explanation of 
the close resemblance between part of his Second Epistle and that of 
Jude, by supposing that as Jude was settled (on the evidence of Hippo- 
lytus) at Edessa, the two neighbouring apostles had conferred together 
and agreed to issue similar warnings against antinomian errors. There is 
naturally a good deal of polemic, effective enough, against the Romanist 
version of the apostle’s life and primacy. 

Scripture itself the Ilustrator, by the Rev. G. 8. Bowes, B.A. (Nisbet), 
is a handy little book (following up two earlier volumes of “ Illustrative 
Gatherings”), the second title of which is so full as sufficiently to describe 
its nature. It is called “ A manual of illustrations gathered from scrip- 
tural figures, phrases, types, derivations, chronology, texts, &c., adapted 
for the use of preachers and teachers.” When we add that under alpha- 
betically-arranged headings are ranged illustrative texts (not printed in 
full) set in their order in the canon, and accompanied by very brief notes 
to indicate the connection intended by the writer, our readers will suffi- 
ciently understand the character of this work. Another volume of a 
similar kind, is The Dictionary of Illustrations adapted to Christian 
Teaching (Dickinson), based on an American compilation. There are 
nearly 7000 separate paragraphs with good indices of texts and subjects. 
The Rev. James Martin, known to our readers as translator of several 
volumes of Messrs Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, is the author of 
the Origin and History of the New Testament (Hodder and Stoughton). 
It has reached a second edition, and appears to be an accurate handbook 
on the subject. The only other book before us which may be classed 
with the above as directly bearing on scripture study, is The Home and 
the Synagogue of the Modern Jew (Religious Tract Society), in which the 
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anonymous author graphically describes the Jewish ceremonies of to-day. 
Excellent pictorial illustrations in addition help to make the book 
valuable for its purpose. Perhaps, however, we ought also to add here 
The Life and Labours of the Apostle Paul, by Charles Michie, which 
gives a careful but very condensed narrative of the great apostle’s work. 
Several volumes of sermons have been received, most of which merit a 
more detailed notice than it is in our power here to give them. The 
Resurrection of the Dead, by Dr Hanna (Edmonstone & Douglas) ; The 
Everlasting Righteousness, by Dr Hor. Bonar (Nisbet) ; and Comfort ye, 
Comfort ye, by Dr Macduff (Nisbet), will each be welcomed by the 
admirers of these writers. The first is a careful study of 1 Cor. xv., pre- 
sented in Dr Hanna’s quiet scholarly style. The second is an ‘exposition 
and appeal, full of the author’s well-known evangelical intensity, con- 
cerning that righteousness which makes man just with God ; and the 
third contains a series of pleasant sermons on the latter portion of Isaiah’s 
prophecies, having as frontispiece a photograph of Scheffer’s Christus 
Consolator. This last is decidedly easy reading. Dr Bonar’s book is one 
of searching dealing on the present salvation, and Dr Hanna’s of high 
meditation on things not seen as yet. Disciple life, by the Rev. D. 
Maccoll (Maclehose, Glasgow), is a series of chapters founded on passages 
in the gospels which specially represent the disciples as under the instruc- 
tion of Christ. Signs of careful labour are conspicuous in this book, and 
of happy skill in combining the scattered hints of Scripture history. Mr 
Maccoll turns up plenty of gold nuggets, but does not beat into leaf all 
that he finds. Hence his readers will find mental occupation and spiritual 
wealth in his pages after more than one perusal. The Little Sanctuary, 
by Dr A. Raleigh (Strahan), is another volume of sermons by the accom- 
plished author, which, like his previous “ Quiet Resting places,” will be 
found an enjoyable specimen of Scripture teaching, by a man of culture 
and taste. An Expositor’s Note-book, by Samuel Cox (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), contains thirty-one “ brief essays on obscure or misread Scriptures.” 
The author, not unknown in the churches, addresses himself to an investi- 
gation of the very words of Scripture, where he thinks they have been 
misunderstood, and by dint of accurate research has produced a book 
which we can heartily commend. The Rev. P. B. Power, who formerly 
wrote a series of meditations on the “I wills” of the Psalms, now pub- 
lishes The Feet of Jesus (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.). The sick who were 
cast down at Jesus’ feet, the sorrowful who lay there, the piercing of 
those feet, their shining like brass in a furnace, and other passages, form 
the texts. The idea may be somewhat sensational, but the treatment 
is evangelical. Voices from the Valley (Nisbet), from the too fertile pen 
of the Rev. F. Whitefield, has reached its seventh edition. The Wiles of 
Satan, by the Rev. W. H. Krause (Nisbet), and The Secret of a Happy 
Life, by Rev. Geo. W. Conder (Religious Tract Society), are simple ser- 
mons on Eph. vi. and Matt. x. i. 23. Not less simple nor more edifying, 
are Thoughts for Advent, by the Right Rev. A. Oxenden, D.D, (Hatchards). 
To preach rightly to people whose education is meagre, and in whom 
reverence for the word of God has not been early implanted, is a hard 
task. It has been attempted by the Rev. J. B. Johnston, who publishes 
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his sermons with the title, J¢ is your Life (Strahan). These addresses 
we do not doubt were more effective when preached than they can be 
when read. It should never be forgotten that the spoken word and the 
written are two different things. Even Whitefield’s sermons are dull 
when read. Plain Pulpit-talk, by Thomas Cooper (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), are as good specimens as we have ever seen of the oration to the 
multitude committed to print. All theatre preachers and street preach- 
ers should read them. In connection with sermons, we must note with 
grateful and loving reverence The Ministry, being Addresses to Students 
of Divinity, by Dr Chas. J. Brown (Maclaren & Macniven, Edinburgh), 
a small reprint of addresses, &c., containing invaluable hints, intellectual 
and spiritual, for all who undertake the ministry of the Word. 

Of niiscellaneous religious books we can only name Thoughts on Life 
(Nisbet), The Loving Hand of Jesus (Nisbet), Acceptable Words for every 
Day in the Year (Religious Tract Society) ; all of which consist of plain 
pious meditations. 

Mr Nimmo of Edinburgh has just republished in eight uniform small 
volumes, the series of experimental guides published more than forty 
years ago, by the late Dr Philip of Maberly Chapel. At the time of their 
publication they were introduced to the American Churches ‘by the late 
Albert Barnes, and enjoyed a wide circulation. They are intended as 
aids in experimental religion, and are accordingly addressed to various 
conditions of mind. Ministers may find among them a manual suited to 
the case of perplexed or depressed Christians whom they meet in the 
course of their pastoral work. 

Imaudeen, or the Searcher after God, and other poems (Nisbet), contain- 
ing 166 pages of blank verse, and Mary, the Mother of Jesus, a poem 
(Hodder and Stoughton), are the only volumes of verse we have. 

Young people home for the holidays will be interested and profited by 
having a chapter read to them from Papers for Home-reading, by the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York (Nisbet) ; or from Tulking to the 
Children, by Dr Alex. Macleod, of Birkenhead (Hodder & Stoughton), 
who seems to us to have achieved a very great success in this book. Into 
the hands of the young may be put for théir own reading, The Norsemen 
in the West, by that admirable writer for boys, Mr R. M. Ballantyne, or 
Ronald Dunbeath, or Morag, a Tale of Highland Life. The two last are 
published by Nisbet. Morag is a pathetic story, healthy in tone, written 
with much appreciation of Highland scenery, anda fine feeling for simple 
Christian faith. To these we would add with a word of approval, Our 
Forest Home (Religious Tract Society), Faithful*but not Famous (ditto), 
Charley Hope's Testament (ditto), Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds 
of the West (ditto), and Brwey, a little Worker for. Christ (Nisbet). 

The present strife between Biblical Christianity and Science, whether 
physical or social, leads to the publication of books on both sides of the 
question, as we had occasion to notice in our last number. The Social 
Growths of the Nineteenth Century, and From Old to New, a sketch of the 
present religious Position, are two volumes of lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh, by Mr F. Reginald Statham (Longmans & Co.). In one of these 
books th author asks, “ Would it be absurd or improper to say that the 
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present position occupied by organised Christianity is a position of 
insanity?” He indicates that he thinks it not absurd to say so; but he 
tells us, for our comfort, that an insane person is not to be reproached or 
despised, for he is simply one who cannot adjust his ideas to the circum- 
stances around him, and who is therefore led into acts contrary to the 
general well-being. In the other book, he undertakes to prove that Ritu- 
alism is a “further development of Evangelicalism.” The man who does 
not see that these two are contraries, mutually destructive, and whose 
solution of Christianity is that it is a form of insanity, may make a sen- 
sation by his lectures, but surely is not a teacher to whom the age will 
listen. Yet some are attracted by this talk, accompanied as it is in these 
books with much acuteness of remark and pleasantness of style. On the 
other side, we have The Credibility of the Christian Religion, by Samuel 
Smith (Hodder & Stoughton). The first two parts in defence of truth 
are very admirable, and as the words of a business man to business men, 
may find a hearing where professional teaching is suspected. The last 
two parts contain a strong protest by Mr Smith against the over-exact- 
ness of theological systems as compared with the Bible, and against the 
teaching of religion to the young by means of the Shorter Catechism. On 
this last point we would thoroughly agree with the author, if the Shorter 
Catechism were substituted for the Bible. But we have never found it 
used save as a subsidiary handbook, helping the learner to summarise the 
truths which are scattered through the endless diversity of the lively 
oracles. Still his remarks will be useful in cases where the “ getting by 
heart” of verbal formule is put in place of sympathy with the real, living 
example. Thoughts on Recent Scientific Conclusions and their Relation to 
Religion (Strahan), is an able book by an anonymous writer, who seems 
to have thoroughly studied his subject. M. 











